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By C. B. ALEXANDER 


At the meeting of the first Provincial Congress at New Bern 
on August 25, 1774, William Hooper, Joseph Hewes, and Richard 
Caswell were elected to attend the first Continental Congress in 
Philadelphia which began its sessions on September 5. These 
three men, who had been members of the Committee of Corre- 
spondence, had actively supported the cause of Boston, and had 
favored the cooperation of all the colonies in resisting the five 
intolerable acts of Parliament. 

As to Caswell’s motives for attending the Continental Con- 
gress, the explanation of Governor Martin appears inadequate. 


In a letter to the Earl of Dartmouth, written September 1, 1774, 
Martin said: 


Richard Caswell has been appointed a delegate to the Continental 
Congress, but he disapproves of these measures in his heart, I am 
persuaded, and undertakes this office purely for the sake of maintain- 
ing his popularity on which he depends for continuance in the Treas- 
urership which he has ever shown the best disposition to employ for 
the advantage of the government.1 


In another letter to the Earl of Dartmouth nearly a year later, 
dated August 28, 1775, Martin again refers to Caswell’s attitude: 


At his going to the first Congress and after his return, Caswell 
appeared to me to have embarked in the cause with a reluctance that 
much extenuated his guilt. In my estimation he now shows himself to 
be the most active tool of sedition, although his professions still are 
averse to his ostensible conduct, and character which at this crisis of 
affairs serve but to aggravate his guilt and infamy.? 


1 Colonial Records, IX, 1061. 
2 Colonial Records, X, 232. 
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This reluctance to embark in the cause, which Martin noted in 
- the autumn of 1774, showed Caswell to be a man of moderation 
and of sound judgment, to be a spirit in harmony with a majority 
of the delegates in Congress. 

Within a few days after the adjournment of the first Provincial 
Congress, all preparations had been made by Caswell for the long 
journey of 400 miles to Philadelphia. On September 3 his party 
set out from “The Red House,” the home of Caswell on the Neuse 
near Kinston. He carefully noted in his diary the distances 
traveled each day which never exceeded forty-eight miles. Such a 
journey over the rough roads and the treacherous rivers was 
quite burdensome and taxed to the limit the strength and endur- 
ance of men and horses. They arrived in Philadelphia on Sep- 
tember 15, and found lodging at a Mrs. Kerney’s on Market 
Street, opposite “The Indian King.” Caswell commented on the 
great size of the city with its population of thirty-five thousand, 
at that time the largest in America. 

The day after reaching Philadelphia, he attended a banquet 
given in honor of the delegates at which no less than thirty-two 
toasts were drunk. One is forced to wonder what effect all these 
toasts had on the conversation and how the dignified gentlemen 
found their lodgings that night. Among the most important 
results achieved by the Continental Congress were the new 
acquaintances formed together with the interchange of ideas that 
went far toward bringing about a common understanding of 
purposes and that mutual reliance which must precede any 
effective union. Many distinguished men from all the colonies 
except Georgia were gathered together, most of whom had never 
met each other before. 

For seven weeks the members of Congress enjoyed a continual 
round of entertainments in the homes of one of the most cultured 
cities of the colonies. Caswell’s diary gives hints of the social life 
and the personal contacts enjoyed by him with other prominent 
people. Almost every day he dined, or “teaed,’’ or “supped,” with 
friends or fellow members of Congress. His expense account for 
articles of dress shows that he felt the necessity of being well 
groomed on these occasions. He purchased a pair of kid gloves for 
seven shillings, six pence, and a cane for two shillings, six pence. 
His silk stockings cost him no less than twenty-eight shillings a 
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pair. Of course, the gentlemen of that day wore knee-bree. .s 
with knee buckles and silk stockings. They made a gay and coior- 
ful appearance in their suits of serge or broadcloth trimmed with 
a profusion of fringes, ruffles, and buckles. 

Caswell was not appointed on any of the important committees 
of Congress, for he did not take his seat in “Carpenter’s Hall” 

until September 17, twelve days after the Congress was or- 
’ ganized. Furthermore, it is impossible to say what part he took 
in the discussions, since no records of the debates were kept, and 
the deliberations were carried on secretly behind locked doors. 
Although the part he took in the debates is not known, the fol- 
lowing comment made by John Adams to Judge William Gaston 
many years afterwards is all the more noteworthy when it is 
remembered that Adams was a most critical and penetrating 
observer of men: “We always looked to Richard Caswell for North 
Carolina. He was a model man and a true patriot.’ 

On October 1 Caswell, with his father and several compan- 
ions, went to New Jersey to visit some friends. By the end of the 
first week of October the party was ready to leave Philadelphia 
on their homeward journey, though the Continental Congress did 
not adjourn until October 26. The Caswells spent about three 
weeks in Maryland with the grandmother and other relatives. 

When the second Provincial Congress met at New Bern the 
following spring Caswell on April 5, 1775, presented the plan of 
the continental association recommended by the delegates at 
Philadelphia.* This report, which left to the local committees in 
each port the difficult task of enforcing the boycott, was accepted. 
With the hope of bringing pressure to bear on Parliament to 
repeal the Townsend duties by preventing trade with the British 
merchants, efforts to enforce the boycott were now redoubled as 
it would not be effective unless it could be made binding on all 
alike. When Hooper, Hewes, and Caswell were reelected as dele- 
gates to the second Continental Congress, Governor Martin dis- 
solved the Assembly on April 8, after a session of only four days. 
Thus came to an end the last Assembly in North Carolina con- 
vened under royal authority. Within three weeks of this dissolu- 
tion Caswell was again on his way to Philadelphia. 


3 John H. Wheeler, Historical Sketches of North Carolina from 1584 to 1851, I, 87. 
4 Colonial Records, IX, 150. 
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He reached his destination on May 9, and on the following 
Sunday evening wrote an interesting letter to his eldest son, 
William, describing the military displays he had witnessed on 
the journey, which caused him to urge that North Carolinians 
emulate the example of the other colonists: He said that on May 1 
at Petersburg, Virginia, “the express” told him the news of the 
battle of Lexington, where thirty-seven Bostonians had been 
killed and a similar number wounded. He could not know in 
advance what warlike preparations this news immediately set on 
foot in his neighboring county of Craven, nor in New Hanover, 
Mecklenburg, and Rowan, where companies of militia were 
formed and drilled for defense. When Philadelphia was reached 
they found that the martial preparations there were greater than 
any they had seen on the road. The streets were filled with war- 
like music and 2,000 men marched out daily to the commons to 
drill. He commented on the fact that even the peace-loving 
Quakers had formed several companies with the determination 
to defend their liberties. In closing he expressed his opinion to 
his son that it will be “‘a reflection on North Carolina to be behind 
her neighbors. It is indispensably necessary to form companies, 
to arm them, and to elect officers. I will join on my return home, 
as a private if necessary. Some will object that it will be acting 
against the government. Answer them that we are preparing 
ourselves to defend our country and to support our liberties.” 5 

With the view to stimulating public opinion in North Carolina 
against British authority, Caswell, Hooper, and Hewes on June 
19 addressed a stirring and eloquent message to the committees 
of safety in the several counties and towns of the province, giving 
reasons why the example of the sister colonies in studying the 
art of war should be emulated. Warning was given that if General 
Gage subdued Boston, the southern colonies would next feel the 


weight of British vengeance. The appeal was closed with these 
words: 


North Carolina alone remains an inactive spectator of this general 
defensive armament, supine and careless of her duty, it seems. Why 
have you been exempt from the act of Parliament restraining trade? 
Obviously, because Britain cannot keep up her naval force without you. 
You supply the very sinews of her strength. Withhold your naval 


5 Colonial Records, IX, 1247. 
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stores, and all the powers of Europe can hardly supply her. Through 
you, the minister wishes to disunite the whole colonial chain. We know 
your virtue too well to dread his success. You have the example of 
New York to animate you. She views the exemption of that province as 
a stab under a smile. Preserve the small quantity of gunpowder among 
you. It will be the last resource when every other means of safety fails 
you. Great Britain has cut you off from further supplies. He betrays 
his country who sports it away. The crisis of America is not at a great 
distance.” 6 


This is the message sent from Philadelphia a week before Cas- 
well left that city and is the one which Governor Martin called 
“the general source of foul sedition.” 7 Caswell’s last appeal to 
the public from the Continental Congress was made in a letter to 
the committee of safety requesting that July 20 should be ob- 
served religiously as a day of fasting and prayer.® 

On July 8, 1775, Caswell returned to North Carolina to take 
an active part in the third Provincial Congress, meeting at Hills- 
boro in August, which Martin described as a “most daring 
attempt to stir up rebellion against his majesty’s government.” ® 
It was in this connection, moreover, that Martin denounced Cas- 
well vehemently as follows: 


... by the return of Richard Caswell, who most of all had promoted 
sedition in the present convention with all his might, who remains here 
to superintend its movements and no doubt to inflame it with the 
extravagant spirit of that daring assembly in Philadelphia. I am 
credibly informed that at New Bern he had the insolence to reprehend 
the committee of safety for suffering me to remove from thence.1° 


This denunciation of Caswell was written by Martin on August 
28, 1775, on board the sloop of war anchored in the Cape Fear 
River below Wilmington, where he had taken refuge, after his 
flight from the governor’s palace at New Bern and his forced 
abandonment of Fort Johnston. 

Within four days after the third Provincial Congress had met, 
unanimous approval was voted of the acts and resolutions of the 
Continental Congress, and it was agreed that North Carolina 
should contribute to the expenses of the continental government. 

6 Colonial Records, X, 20. 

® Colonial Recorda, X06. 


® Colonial Records, X, pp. 85, 148. 
10 Colonial Records, X, 232. 
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In addition to the two regiments ordered for the continental 
service, six battalions of 500 minute men each were to be raised. 
Caswell was appointed commander of the minute men of the 
New Bern district and during the fall and winter of 1775 he was 
busy raising, training, and equipping these forces, which he led 
so successfully at the Battle of Moore’s Creek Bridge, February 
27, 1776. One of the most necessary tasks taken up by the Pro- 
vincial Congress at Hillsboro was the preparation of a plan for 
the regulation of internal order and for a civil police to make up 
for the absence of the executive, after the flight of Governor 
Martin. On August 24 Caswell, together with several other prom- 
inent leaders, was appointed on a committee for this purpose and 
on the committee of secrecy to report the sums of money neces- 
sary for arms and ammunition.!! He also served on such other 
committees as the one to prepare an address calling on the peo- 
ple of North Carolina to take up arms for the defense of liberty 
and as the one to confer with the Regulators who had been forced 
to take the oath of allegiance to the king after the Battle of 
Alamance. They felt that this oath was still binding on their 
consciences. 

Yet another serious duty imposed on Caswell by the Provincial 
Congress, because of his experience as treasurer under the royal 
government, was to serve on a committee reporting on the state 
of the public funds.12 This report, made without delay and 
adopted, recommended that the committee should supervise pub- 
lic accounts and estimate public allowances. Caswell was also 
appointed by the Congress to be treasurer of the southern district 
and Samuel Johnston of the northern district.13 The treasurer 
was required under the old law to collect the taxes from the 
sheriffs, to make a report to the governor, and to keep the books 
for each county.14 The performance of these duties made it 
impossible for Caswell to continue as a delegate to the Con- 
tinental Congress; he, therefore, resigned his appointment, and 
on September 8 John Penn was elected in his place.15 

On October 10, 1775, he was appointed paymaster of the troops 


11 Colonial Records, X, 167. 
12 Colonial Records, X, 180. 
18 Colonial Records, X, 203. 
14 State Records, XXIII, 904. 
15 Colonial Records, X, 204. 
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in the New Bern district and gave bond for £10,000.1* Some hint 
of his activities during that fall may be gained from a letter to 
the delegates in Philadelphia, in which he said that the militia 
was forming and choosing its officers, while the proceedings of 
the committee of safety were sent to all the counties in the 
province.17 As treasurer he was paying out large sums of 
money for purchasing ammunition and supplies and for the 
expenses of the regulars as well as of the minute men in the 
Wilmington, Salisbury, and other districts. 

Caswell’s own zeal and willingness to make personal sacrifices 
for the cause of liberty are set forth vigorously to his eldest son, 
William, who was serving with the second continental regiment 
of North Carolina in Virginia. This letter, dated February 8, 
1776, expresses frankly his views at that time: 


‘If other officers are dissatisfied with the service, it is no rule you should 

be. I hope, my dear child, the virtuous cause you are engaged in and 
the hope you have of giving the little assistance in your power to the 
relief of your country will stimulate you to put up with hardships, 
fatigue and other inconveniences which others may shudder at, to 
ward off that slavery under which it is attempted to put the present 
and future generations in this once happy land.18 


The enjoyment of domestic felicity with wife and children 
which Caswell anticipated was denied him before the end of the 
month, for he was called to the valley of the Cape Fear soon 
after this letter was written. On February 2, 1776, seventeen 
miles above Wilmington, at Moore’s Creek Bridge, he became the 
popular hero of the day by defeating the Scottish Highlanders 
and stopping the execution of the plan for the subjugation of 
North Carolina and the four other southern colonies. While Cas- 
well was busy acting as treasurer and making military prepara- 
tions in the autumn and winter of 1775, Josiah Martin on his 
cruiser below Wilmington and former Governor Tryon, who was 
then in New York, counted on 10,000 Tories, including the 
newly arrived Highlanders and the Regulators of the Piedmont 
counties, rising en masse and marching to Wilmington. There 
they were to be joined by Sir Henry Clinton’s fleet from Boston 

16 Colonial Records, X, 287. 


17 Colonial Records, X, 34. 
18 State Records, XV, 685. 
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bringing 2,000 regular troops. In addition, the authorities in 
England had agreed to send a fleet from Ireland under Sir Peter 
Parker, who was to bring to Wilmington seven regiments com- 
manded by the brilliant Cornwallis. This formidable scheme to 
conquer North Carolina and to put the Tories in control of the 
government failed to synchronize. If all these forces had reached 
Wilmington at the appointed time, they might have succeeded in 
their plan to drive a wedge between the northern and southern 
colonies and so to cut the communications between the two 
sections. 

In the meantime the rising of the Scots was frustrated by the 
important victory of Caswell and Alexander Lillington at Moore’s 
Creek Bridge on February 27. General James Moore, who was 
the commander-in-chief of the forces and who planned the cam- 
paign, gave Caswell the credit for this victory. Moore’s report of 
March 2, 1776, to Cornelius Harnett, president of the Provincial 
Council, does not mention Lillington’s name at all,19 and neither 
did the Provincial Congress mention his name on April 18, when 
voting thanks to Caswell and his men. For several weeks follow- 
ing the overthrow of the Highlanders at Moore’s Creek, Caswell 
remained in the Cape Fear section to meet the British ships 
which were expected daily. But in April he was authorized by the 
Provincial Congress to disband his men.?° 

This sudden defeat of the king’s friends prevented any wide- 
spread rallying to the British cause and so elated the Whigs 
that 10,000 gathered around Wilmington to prevent an invasion 
by Clinton’s forces. In the face of so great opposition, it was 
deemed inadvisable to try landing the British troops; conse- 
quently in May they sailed to Charleston, South Carolina, and 
left North Carolina unmolested for four more years. But far 
greater than the military results of the battle of Moore’s Creek 
must be regarded the political effects of the battle both on the 
career of Caswell and on the revolutionary history of North 
Carolina. The fourth Provincial Congress met at Halifax on 
April 4, and, stirred to action by this attempt to subjugate the 
colony, on April 12 adopted resolutions authorizing the delegates 
of North Carolina in the Continental Congress to join with the 


19 Colonial Records, X, 483. 
20 Colonial Records, X, 798; State Records, XI, x (preface). 
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delegates of other colonies to declare their independence of the 
crown. 

In the fourth Provincial Congress Caswell was appointed on 
several important committees: to report on the business neces- 
sary for that session, to report what sum of money would be 
sufficient to carry on the military establishment for the ensuing 
year, and to draw up a statement for the Continental Congress 
as to the expense incurred by North Carolina since the beginning 
of hostilities with the British.21 He also served on committees to 
regulate the militia, to report on the best way of paying the 
militia or their expenses in the service, to report on the best 
method of procuring and purifying lead and sulphur for the 
powder mill to be erected, and to inquire into what provisions 
had been purchased on the public account and the best way to 
dispose of them.22 After the failure of the committee of the 
fourth Congress to agree on a constitution, Caswell and eight 
other prominent men were appointed to form a temporary gov- 
ernment to function between the sessions of Congress.2% 

In the fifth Provincial Congress which met at Halifax on 
November 12, 1776, for the purpose of drawing up the first con- 
stitution of the state, Caswell’s popularity won at Moore’s Creek 
made possible his election as president of this Congress. Like- 
wise, this victory explains his supreme political triumph in secur- 
ing the votes of the Congress for governor, and of the first 
Assembly on April 8, 1777, which confirmed the temporary 
election of the convention. On the following day he was named 
one of the committee of eighteen to draw up a constitution and a 
bill of rights. The bill of rights presented by Caswell on Decem- 
ber 12 was endorsed after four days with little debate and no 
change except that the title was amended to “The Declaration of 
Rights.” The wisdom shown by the makers of the constitution of 
North Carolina was not in devising original theories or even in 
using unfamiliar words, but rather in the balanced judgment that 
led them to omit unsound ideas and to adopt those principles of 
government best suited to the needs of the people of that time. 

In the Declaration of Rights, particularly, may be found the 
statements of the political philosophy of the time and of the 


21 Colonial Records, X, 577. 
22 Colonial Records, X, pp. 551, 555, 572, 574. 
28 Colonial Records, X, 552. 
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liberties to be guaranteed to individuals as well as of the limita- 
tions of the power of the state. The first article which set forth 
the doctrine of popular sovereignty, or the belief that supreme 
political power rested in the people, was contained in the Halifax 
and Mecklenburg resolutions, while the words were similar to 
those in the Virginia bill of rights. The second article likewise 
states this view of popular sovereignty and may be traced to the 
same sources as the first. The third article against special priv- 
ileges to any class was copied verbatim from the Virginia bill of 
rights. The fourth article, which sets forth the theory of the 
separation of the powers of government in the three depart- 
ments, was taken from the sources mentioned above. The sixth 
article on the election of the General Assembly was exactly like 
that in the Virginia bill, which made annual election of members 
by the freeholders the only check on the supremacy of the legis- 
lature. Nearly all of the remaining twenty articles guaranteed to 
the individual citizens the familiar rights and privileges of 
Englishmen. 

In the constitution proper the most important departure from 
the colonial system was the strict limitation of the powers 
granted to the governor. He was to be elected annually by the 
General Assembly to which he was to be subordinate. The gov- 
ernor was not to hold office more than three years successively. 
He was denied the power to transact any important business 
without the advice of the executive council, in the selection or 
removal of whose members he had no voice. He could not veto the 
acts of the Assembly, nor could he convene, prorogue, or dissolve 
that body, since the royal governors had often abused these 
powers. Likewise he was deprived for the most part of the 
appointing power, and not even the chief military appointments 
were entrusted to him. 

Experience had taught the framers of the constitution to fear 
executive tyranny so much that to prevent this evil they went to 
the other extreme of making the executive authority decidedly 
weak. They made the mistake of tying the hands of the governor 
at the very time when the efficient conduct of the war called for 
the delegation of more authority to him. Caswell found these 
restrictions irksome and later stated with reference to Cornelius 
Harnett: “I think if there is any blame to be fixed on those who 
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formed the constitution, a very considerable part he ought to take 
to himself for cramping so much the powers of the executive.” 24 
To an inquirer asking what powers the Congress had given the 
governor, William Hooper replied that “The Governor had only 
been given the power to sign a receipt for his salary.” However, 
the initiation of measures and the execution of decisions were left 
the governor so that a strong personality like Caswell accomp- 
lished a remarkable amount of work by sheer force of personal 
influence and persuasiveness. 

From Caswell’s recognized preeminence as president of the 
Congress and as chairman of the committee that drew up the 
Declaration of Rights, from the fact that the Congress voted him 
special thanks on December 20 for his able work as president, 
and from the fact that they went further in expressing the great- 
est confidence in him by electing him the first governor to support 
the new constitution, it seems safe to infer that Caswell exerted 
a weighty if not a paramount influence in the formation and 
adoption of the constitution of 1776.25 

On December 20 the Congress selected Caswell to serve as 
governor temporarily until the meeting of the General Assembly 
in April. At the palace in New Bern on January 16 Caswell and 
the Council took the oath of office. They carried on their adminis- 
trative duties so successfully for the next few months that when 
the first Assembly met on April 8 he was reelected for a regular 
term.?6 

During his administration the three perils demanding his con- 
tinual vigilance were the attacks of the Indians on the frontier, 
the raids of the British on the coast towns, and the intrigues of 
the Tories who were numerous throughout the state. The defense 
of the state from these ever present dangers occupied most of his 
time and energy. The problem of raising, equipping, and main- 
taining troops for both state and continental service was ren- 
dered difficult by the limited powers granted to the governor by 
the constitution. Moreover, in judging his accomplishments as 
the chief executive of the state, one must keep in mind the lack 
of preparedness for war, the absence of precedents for establish- 
ing an effective military organization, the public hostility to the 


24R. D. W. Connor, Cornelius Harnett; An Essay in North Carolina History, pp. 177, 178. 
25 Colonial Records, X, 1003. 
26 State Records, XXIII, 986; XXIV, 1. 
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formation of a regular standing army, and the poverty of the 
people. Other difficulties were the emptiness of the treasury, the 
almost total absence of manufacturing establishments of any 
kind, the scarcity of ships in which to import supplies from 
abroad, and the dearth of officers with technical training in 
military affairs. 

Before dealing with the governor’s activities connected with 
the financing of the war, the building up of manufactures and 
commerce, and the more strictly military problems of recruiting, 
arming and supplying the troops, and directing their move- 
ments, it may be desirable to present the steps he adopted in 
meeting the threefold menace of the Indians, the British, and the 
Tories. Hardly had Caswell taken the oath of office as governor 
and moved into the palace at New Bern when he was informed, 
on February 1, 1777, by Griffith Rutherford, brigadier general 
of the Salisbury district, that the situation in the west was 
serious, as the Indians were planning to make war on the frontier 
settlements. For the purpose of repelling this attack, Rutherford 
requested that ammunition and companies of militia be sent him, 
and that he be given authority to muster additional militia in the 
Washington district beyond the Blue Ridge Mountains.27 This 
request was promptly granted.28 On April 20 he criticised the 
Assembly for wasting a fortnight in discussing trifling matters 
of decorum as to the relations between the two houses, while the 
Indian war was impending in the west.29 

A treaty was made with the Cherokees by August, 1777,°° but 
violations were continually being reported by the western leaders 
and war was imminent on account of the encroachment of settlers 
and the stirring up of the Indians by the British in spite of the 
friendly efforts made by Caswell to enforce the treaty. But all 
that he and the Assembly were able to do could not keep the land- 
hungry settlers from violating the treaty. He expressed his re- 
grets that grounds for complaint had been given to the Chero- 
kees, and his misgivings that the opening of the land office in the 
west by the Assembly had misled the people into thinking that 
they were at liberty to make entries in the land beyond the 


27 State Records, XI, 372. 
28 State Records, XI, 393. 
29 State Records, XI, 457. 
80 State Records, XV, 704. 
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boundary. He tried to reconcile Savanuca, the Raven of Chota, 
by assuring him that he had issued a proclamation forbidding 
trespassing in the future on pain of punishment. He gave notice 
that the last Assembly had declared void all entries of Indian 
lands and required that all money paid for such land be re- 
turned.?1 Throughout the rest of Caswell’s administration the 
Cherokees remained at peace with North Carolina, and carefully 
observed their promises made in the treaty although the ex- 
tensive encroachments of the white men on the Indian lands 
stirred up bitter resentment.®? 

At the same time that the Indians were threatening war on 
the frontier, Governor Caswell’s vigilance was called for along 
the coast, because of the British raids endangering the chief 
ports of Wilmington, New Bern, Beaufort, and Ocracoke Inlet. The 
three means of defense employed were the erection of forts, the 
building or purchasing of a few ships by the state, and the 
authorization of privateers to attack British vessels and prey on 
commerce. 

The descent of the British on Core Banks so alarmed the peo- 
ple of that vicinity that a petition was sent to the governor 
begging for protection, and pointing out the necessity of guard- 
ing the essential trade passing through Ocracoke Inlet. In Sep- 
tember the British landed at Core Banks, capturing sheep and 
cattle which Caswell ordered the militia to regain by marching 
with the greatest expedition and secrecy. He estimated that ten 
pilots would be needed for the ships to drive off the British 
brigantines from Ocracoke.?* Accordingly the Pennsylvania 
Farmer and the Sturdy Beggar attacked the two brigantines, 
while most of the small vessels escaped the enemy by going up 
the Neuse River.?4 

This predatory incursion caused such consternation among the 
people at Beaufort that an address was sent to the governor, on 
September 20, reminding him of the.critical situation of that 
place and setting forth the damage that might accrue to the state 
for want of a few pieces of ordnance. To meet this expected 
attack, Caswell, when the Assembly met in November, urged 
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upon the members the immediate necessity of determining on 
measures of defense, on account of the unprotected condition of 
Ocracoke. 

Although the governor continued to recommend to the As- 
sembly the need for coast defenses, that body delayed as long as 
possible. When they met again in 1778, Caswell reported once 
more that “our coast is much infested with the enemy constantly 
landing men and plundering.” But the representatives of the 
western counties were little concerned about building forts or 
ships for defending the coast. And it was not until the following 
year that resolutions were finally passed recognizing that the 
defense of Ocracoke was “essential and necessary.” 

A ship for the defense of Ocracoke was purchased by the 
Assembly from Virginia and named in honor of Governor Cas- 
well.35 Finally when it was fitted out Captain Wilson received 
orders to take it to Ocracoke and search every vessel to prevent 
the exportation of provisions contrary to proclamation.®® In a 
short time this ship ran aground in Bogue Sound, a mishap which 
Caswell attributed to the “rascally behavior of the pilots,” against 
whom he admitted himself impotent.?7 The governor urged the 
fitting out of other ships by the state for the defense of coast 
towns, such as the King Tammany?® and the General George 
Washington, which also suffered the ill fortune of being deserted 
by the crew because of lack of pay.*® The result of these attempts 
at acquiring and maintaining ships, on the part of the state, were 
disappointing, and proved to be of no great naval value. Priva- 
teers were chiefily relied upon by the people of North Carolina, 
and Caswell commissioned a considerable number manned by 
daring adventurers who made large profits by capturing prizes 
and selling their cargoes in the ports where supplies were in 
great demand. 

The attention of the governor was likewise turned to the de- 
fense of New Bern and Wilmington where petitions drawn up by 
the inhabitants stated their defenselessness and the commis- 
sioners authorized to repair the forts reported that the treasury 
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was empty.*° As a result of this short-sighted policy of the 
Assembly in not providing funds, both Wilmington and New 
Bern were taken with ease by the British in 1781. 

Even more serious than the Indian peril on the frontier, or the 
occasional raids of the British on the coast, was the danger of the 
Tory risings, which confronted Caswell throughout most of his 
administration. In nearly every county and neighborhood in the 
state a large part of the population was either indifferent to the 
American cause or actively hostile. Keeping the Tories in check 
required constant vigilance and the detention within the state of 
regiments which might otherwise have been spared to join the 
armies in the field. 

The defeat of the Highlanders at Moore’s Creek had prevented 
any general rising of the Tories, but discontent became so pre- 
valent that several alarming outbreaks occurred during the fol- 
lowing year. On February 16, 1777, Caswell wrote to Thomas 
Burke, delegate to the Continental Congress, that 150 militia had 
been sent to Surry, Rowan, and Tryon counties in the back coun- 
try where the Tories were giving trouble.+! The Tories were not 
only threatening the magazines but were doing all they could to 
depreciate the currency and the credit of the state. They were 
also having such a demoralizing influence on the people, prevent- 
ing enlistments, that when the Assembly met in April, 1777, an 
act was passed requiring all those who refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to North Carolina to leave the state within sixty days. 
Accordingly, in July shiploads of Loyalists sailed from New 
Bern, and others departed in October.+? 

Another cause of discontent was the scarcity of salt (so 
essential in packing meats and provisions),*? which produced 
such distress that several expeditions were planned to seize the 
supplies stored by the state. On account of the large number of 
disaffected people and the proposed salt raid from Guilford, Or- 
ange, and Chatham counties, the executive council ordered Griffith 
Rutherford not to withdraw the troops from the Hillsboro dis- 
trict.44 Governor Caswell found it necessary to order the general 
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musters of the militia in several counties, to adopt other vigorous 
measures to guard the magazines from attack, and to put down 
sporadic conspiracies. In reply to the request for aid from Colonel 
John Ashe of Wilmington, Caswell promised all the assistance in 
his power and called for reports on the movements of the in- 
surgents.*5 Likewise, from the best information that could be 
obtained from Martin, Tyrrell, and Bertie counties, the Tories 
there would not long remain quiet. The country was reported to 
be in a deplorable condition, making it necessary to guard the 
magazines.*® On July 6, 1777, Jacob Blount wrote from Content- 
ney that a bloody conspiracy had been formed by the enemies of 
America and by some men of note who planned to kill the leading 
men in all the counties, including the governor, and then to seize 
the magazines.*7 

As a result of all these conspiracies and depredations, the 
Tories were treated with no greater severity than might have 
been expected. Governor Caswell wrote to General Jethro Sum- 
ner to imprison a considerable number of those who had been 
taken with arms while aiding the enemy.*® At first pardon was 
offered to the Tories, and the acts against them were not en- 
forced vigorously, but the bitterness against them grew as the 
war wore on. More drastic confiscation acts were passed in Jan- 
uary and October, 1779. These severe laws caused great hard- 
ships, but were probably necessary measures of defense. 

Turning next to the financing of the war, we find that one of 
the problems with which Caswell had to deal from’ the beginning 
to the end of his administration was the securing of funds for 
carrying on the military and naval operations within the state, 
as well as for raising and equipping soldiers in the continental 
service. From the outset the treasury was empty, and the war 
required much larger sums of money than had ever been needed 
before. Caswell’s long experience as treasurer gave him intimate 
knowledge of the public accounts as handled in the Assembly. 
The chief means of financing the war were the issues of paper 
money, supplemented by a direct property tax, but the rapid 
depreciation of the bills of credit in the closing years of the 
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Revolution made it necessary to levy a specific tax on various 
commodities. Of course, this depreciation of the currency was a 
great drawback in purchasing supplies for the troops and affected 
the salaries of all officers. 

The scarcity of cash for clothing, food, and other necessary 
supplies caused much suffering among the men, continual com- 
plaints among the officers, and frequent delays in the movements 
of the troops. Furthermore, one of the chief causes of the slow- 
ness in getting recruits as well as of the frequent desertions, in 
the opinion of many of the officers, was the lack of money with 
which to pay bounties or to pay for the equipment of the 
soldiers.*® 

The difficulty of getting funds from the continental treasury 
was largely responsible for these financial embarrassments and 
for the resulting injury to the service. Writing to Thomas Burke 
in Philadelphia, June 16, 1777, Caswell implored him: “for God’s 
sake let money be sent out from the continental treasury with the 
greatest dispatch. The officers here can do nothing in recruiting 
without money.” 5° 

Unable to meet the high cost of living, several of the con- 
tinental officers from North Carolina addressed a memorial to 
Governor Caswell regarding the failure of Congress to provide 
them with the necessaries of life and with the funds which the 
continental treasury was required to pay recruits while serving 
beyond the boundaries of the state.51 Congress, however, con- 
tinued to neglect the needs of the North Carolina officers until on 
May 10, 1779, Colonel Robert Mebane reported that the officers 
in Philadelphia said they would resign to a man if something 
were not done for them by the Assembly of the state. This threat 
finally brought some relief, for the state made up in part for the 
delinquencies of Congress.52 

Despite the heroic efforts of Caswell to provide money and 
equipment, still more intense sufferings were endured by the 
rank and file of the state’s forces in the winter at Valley Forge. 
In a letter to Burke on February 15, 1778, Caswell gave vent to 
his feelings and deplored his inability to satisfy the needs of the 
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troops for North Carolina who were in such dire distress. The 
nine regiments from the state in winter quarters at Valley Forge 
were far short of their full quota on account of the large number 
who were sick or so nearly naked and barefooted that they could 
not attend drills. Caswell said that their lack of clothes and the 
scarcity of food would wound the feelings of a man of the least 
sensibilities. Yet nothing could be done without money, and he 
could not even call a meeting of the Assembly until the time 
appointed. “Were I to exert every nerve and influence in my 
power (and no man is more willing than myself), it would be to 
very little purpose until the Assembly meets.” He then gave some 
idea of his varied activities: “I am busy daily buying clothes, 
leather, skins, salt, pork, and provisions, setting manufacturers 
to work and procuring wagons and boats to send goods on to 
Pennsylvania.” 53 So the chief burden of providing for the regi- 
ments fell on the shoulders of the governor, yet he not only as- 
sumed the initiative in getting the produce and raw materials and 
in having them manufactured and transported in spite of great 
obstacles, but he also secured money for these purposes by bor- 
rowing on his own credit.54 

One reason why North Carolina did not receive more financial 
support from the continental treasury was the misunderstanding 
due to the poor system of accounting and the fact that there was 
no military chest established in the state at that time.55 Caswell 
reported that the treasury was empty when the special session 
of the Assembly convened on May 3, 1779, for the pay and sub- 
sistence of those in the service, to provide for arrears due the 
militia, for the arms and accoutrements of the militia, and for the 
sending of further aid to the southern states.5¢ 

At this session Caswell was unanimously reelected governor 


for the third term.5? Having been notified of his election, he 
replied : 


It would have been more agreeable for me to retire to private life as 
my personal business has suffered from the outset from my having 
given my whole time to the service of the public. Though the Assembly 
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has made allowances that might have been considered adequate, yet 
the depreciation of the currency has made them far short of the 
expenses incident to my appointment. I am morally certain that the 
Assembly do not wish me to make so great a sacrifice in prejudice to 
my family. In confidence that reasonable allowances will be made, I 
have qualified for the office of Governor.58 


As regards articles of manufacture and trade, which were cut 
off from England by the outbreak of hostilities, North Carolina 
had to look to other countries of Europe or to the French and 
Dutch West Indies, especially the little island of St. Eustatius. In 
this trade many merchants of the state were engaged, as it in- 
vited shipowners to make large profits. Since for the most part 
the shipbuilding industry was left to private enterprise, the 
governor had little to do with it except to issue commissions and 
letters of marque and reprisal.5® But it was impossible for Cas- 
well to prevent speculators from taking advantage of the public 
necessity, though he denounced them vigorously. Nevertheless, 
in order to prevent any great scarcity of food, he issued procla- 
mations from time to time against the exportation of salt, pork, 
and other provisions. He notified Governor Patrick Henry of 
Virginia, on January 28, 1778, that he would lay an embargo on 
provisions to prevent the profiteering of speculators.*°° And he 
gave notice that he would renew this proclamation when the 
legal limit of thirty days expired. With the special permission of 
the Assembly he renewed the prohibition against exports in 
April, and again in September, 1778.®! 

Since there was little manufacturing in the state, and a great 
demand for the manufacture of war supplies, various industries 
were encouraged not only by the liberal bounties offered by the 
Assembly, but also by the personal exertions of the governor. 
The products made of iron were among those most sorely needed, 
and the Council ordered that the iron ore in Chatham County be 
worked energetically, and that the necessary funds be provided 
for that purpose.*? On June 6, 1777, Caswell reported that “we 
viewed the iron works in Chatham County and found that sundry 
preparations had been made, though the blowing has not yet 
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begun.” This would require some time as the quantity of coal, 
iron ore, and limestone was not sufficient for an advantageous 
beginning. This situation was due to a shortage of labor and to 
the need of money by John Wilcox, who was operating the 
iron works. ®3 

Still another article, tin, was needed for making boxes, and 
Caswell accordingly proposed to the Assembly in April, 1778, the 
purchase of a large amount of this product which had been 
brought to Wilmington. Consequently, a resolution empowered 
the governor to buy all the tin in the state for the purpose of 
making canisters.* 

Furthermore, one of the leading industries of North Carolina 
was the manufacture of leather goods, and on November 25, 
1777, the delegates in Congress passed a resolution requesting 
Caswell to secure as much as possible for the use of the army.*5 
On March 14 he informed the Clothier-General that he had sent 
to Lancaster, Pennsylvania, a large shipment of such goods.*® 

He was also active in appointing purchasing agents in various 
parts of the state and in giving them instructions. He had many 
men packing pork and other provisions, in widely scattered 
places. For greater efficiency, he was obliged to keep in close 
communication with the commissaries and quartermasters.®7? The 
following sentences from a letter written to William Aylett on 
January 8, 1778, admirably express the spirit with which Caswell 
carried on this arduous work: “I think no labor or trouble too 
great to be performed in these necessary matters for the public. 
I hope you will ask anything you think in my power without 
apologizing. It is a duty I owe the country I wish to save.” 8 

Finally, we may consider the more strictly military problems 
confronting the governor. Questions arose with reference to fill- 
ing up the continental battalions, prevailing on the officers and 
men to march beyond the borders of the state, and supplying 
them with all things necessary. Then there was the still more 
difficult matter of making the militia an efficient and dependable 
fighting organization. 
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North Carolina was requested by Congress to raise nine of the 
eighty-eight battalions apportioned among the several states 
according to their population. In spite of the tireless exertions of 
the governor, these battalions for several reasons were never 
brought up to their full strength. One of these was the failure of 
Congress to meet its financial obligations, which has already been 
discussed. Another cause of this deficiency was the lack of any 
centralized authority for enlisting the continental troops, due to 
the inherent weakness of Congress itself. A third reason was the 
unwillingness of the continental officers to obey the orders of the 
governor, a circumstance which caused much trouble. Again, the 
incapacity of the officers and the mutinous spirit of the men 
made for delays in prompt recruiting and marching. And then 
there were serious draft riots in many counties, and even oppo- 
sition of some of the leaders of the people. As time went on, the 
popular enthusiasm for independence dwindled and many be- 
came war weary. This disposition to shirk military duty was 
especially notable among the militia who made up the largest 
number of the troops. Nearly all the officers in high command 
agreed in pointing out the total unfitness of these raw recruits 
to oppose the trained veterans of the British army. The delays 
in recruiting and marching the troops were due not only to the 
militia, but to the negligence and want of ability of the officers. 
On February 26, writing to Burke, Caswell said that he found 
many of the officers, “Nay, the greatest number of them were far 
from using the diligence I could wish. Their indolence seems 
such as to do no honor to their country or to themselves.” ®® 

When the Assembly met in January, 1779, the governor re- 
ported that only half of the 5,000 troops ordered to South Caro- 
lina had actually marched, and that these men were badly armed. 
To remove all doubt of the governor’s power to order the con- 
tinentals and the militia to go beyond the boundaries of the state, 
full power was given to him to call out the militia whenever 
needed and to order as many as 2,000 men to march to the aid of 
South Carolina or Virginia,7° 

In the spring of that year the Indians and Tories were so 
threatening in the west that Caswell thought it necessary to go 
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in person to Charlotte in April to give his assistance and to 
hasten the troops on to South Carolina. He expected to meet Gen- 
eral Butler at Salisbury on March 25. He lamented the distressing 
lack of arms and advised Butler to apply to Hunter’s works for 
2,000 good muskets and bayonets.7! 

But on July 31 Caswell addressed a communication to the 
brigadier generals of the six military districts stating that the 
Council had advised him to disband the militia marching to the 
South, because such a march appeared unnecessary at that 
time.72 Draft riots had again broken out in the New Bern district 
in July. 

Finally, there may be pointed out the most insuperable difficul- 
ties with which Caswell was forced to deal constantly. They were 
presented to him by Brigadier General William Bryan and Gen- 
eral Benjamin Lincoln, no doubt for transmission to the As- 
sembly rather than as information to him personally. Bryan 
made a severe indictment of the militia system, stating his rea- 
sons why it could not be relied upon. He then resigned in disgust, 
and in his place Colonel William Caswell was appointed brigadier 
general of the New Bern district, when the Assembly met in 
May, 1779. Bryan summed up the situation as follows: 


I cannot, therefore, help saying it is my opinion that armies thus 
raised, officered, armed, and supplied must eventually bring dishonor 
on the command, as it would be very difficult for the best and most 
experienced commander to arrange them in such order as to insure 


any degree of success when opposed by a Regular, disciplined 
force. . . .78 


General Benjamin Lincoln was even more outspoken in his 
criticisms of the militia, and submitted to Caswell many argu- 
ments against depending on it for defense. In March, 1780, 
Lincoln reported that when the time expired the North Carolina 
militia would not stay any longer, though Governor Edward 
Rutledge of South Carolina offered them a bounty of $300 and a 
suit of clothes if they would remain three months. Already sev- 
eral of the ships of the enemy had anchored over the bar, and the 
British army was on James Island; and on the mainland every 
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day these forces were expected before the American lines. After 
the siege of Charleston had begun General Lincoln wrote Gov- 
ernor Caswell once more that he had heard nothing of the re- 
mainder of the 3,000 militia which the Assembly of North Caro- 
lina had ordered at its previous session to go to the aid of South 
Carolina. He had requested the officer in charge of the other 
2,000 militia in North Carolina to assemble the men on the 


border so as to be ready for maching to the relief of Charleston 
on short notice.74 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY NEW BERN 


A HISTORY OF THE TOWN 
and 
CRAVEN COUNTY, 1700-1800 


By ALONZO THOMAS DILL, JR. 


Part VI 
NEW BERN AS COLONIAL CAPITAL 


9 A place... which I hope will still merit a continuance 
of the favors it has received from your Excellency. 


—Thomas Clifford Howe, 1769. 


The year 1764 was an eventful and important one for New 
Bern. On New Year’s Day the first well-established school in the 
province was begun in the town. In midyear the county’s first 
. brick courthouse was completed and occupied. And just before 
Christmas William Tryon paid his first visit to the people who 
were to benefit so greatly from his administration as governor. 
The town at this time consisted of 100 houses and some 500 
inhabitants. 1 

Judging from the New Bern newspaper’s account, the entire 
population participated in the joyous welcome given to the lieu- 
tenant governor and his wealthy and accomplished wife when 
their carriage, escorted by a number of New Bern gentlemen who 
had gone forth to meet them, rolled into town from Cape Fear on 
Christmas Eve, 1764.2 To the booming of a nineteen-gun salute, 
fired perhaps from the battery at Union Point, the Tryons were 
shown to their residence, which seems to have been on East Front 
Street.? “In the Evening the Town was handsomely illuminated, 
Bonfires were lighted, and plenty of Liquor given to the Popu- 
lace.” The following day was given over to Christmas festivities, 
but on Wednesday, December 26, the “Corporation of Newbern” 
—that is, the town officers, aldermen, and Common Council— 
waited on the lieutenant governor with a congratulatory address, 
which was read out by Recorder Richard Fenner. Tryon replied 
in kind to this formal welcome. “I shall retain,” he said, “the 
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properest Sense of the warm Assurances the Corporation of this 
Borough gives me, to make my Administration easy and agree- 
able.” That night a gay social event took place: 


In the Evening, there was a very elegant BALL, in the Great Ball- 
Room in the Court house, where were present his Honour the Gov- 
ernor, and his Lady, the Mayor, Mr. Recorder, and near 100 Gentle- 
men and Ladies.—About Ten in the Evening the Company withdrew 
to the Long Room over the Ball-Room, where was spread a very ele- 
gant Collation: After Supper, the Gentlemen and Ladies returned to 
the Ball-Room, and concluded the Evening with all imaginable Agree- 
ableness and Satisfaction. The Courthouse was beautifully illuminated 
the whole Evening.* 


In all this company, none outshone Mrs. Tryon, née Margaret 
Wake. Whether she was a beauty we do not know, but certain it 
is that she was quite capitavating. “Mrs. Tryon,” wrote one of her 
acquaintances, “is a very sensible Woman, & indeed what you 
call a Learned one.” 5 She is mentioned at some length in a 
letter by a Virginian who writes that she “had an opportunity of 
hearing the conversation of this fine accomplish’d lady” in Wil- 
liamsburg.® She seems to have been quite attractive to men, and 
held a charming woman’s influence over the soldierly Tryon. 
“They say she rules the Roost, it is a pity,” sighs the letter- 
writer, “I like her Husband vastly.” From this, one may conclude 
that Tryon himself was not without his conquests among the 
ladies. On the day after the ball, the members of the Masonic 
Lodge in New Bern gave a dinner in the “Long Room”—>prob- 
ably the court room—in honor of Tryon and other gentlemen of 
the town.? And while the artillery roared, perhaps in farewell 
salute, a toast was drunk to his majesty the King. 

The courthouse in which these festivities were held was a 
prideful accomplishment of the people of New Bern and Craven 
County. It had just been completed, and the county court had 
convened in it for the first time on July 3. This building whose 
slow construction has been related in the preceding part,® was 
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all-important to the life of its day. In it met the town’s Common 
Council, sometimes the General Assembly, and perhaps also the 
provincial Council, besides the various courts which convened 
there.? It was in a real sense a community building, with many 
uses in addition to purely governmental ones. Public dinners and 
balls such as the ones given for the Tryons were held there, 
and public markets were allowed every Wednesday and Satur- 
day, beneath the tall arched pillars, by an ordinance passed in 
September, 1764, to discourage farmers and hunters from hawk- 
ing their wares in the streets.1° The courthouse, however, was 
not entirely popular as a market place. The diarist William 
Attmore writes later in the century that actually little produce 
was carried there because country people arriving in boats or 
canoes preferred to do business at the riverside, where the 
wharves of the town and shipping lay.11 Somewhere near this 
open, paved market-area were the town pumps, about which the 
idlers and gossips gathered to swap news and pleasantries, while 
sitting on the benches so obligingly provided by the county court 
or on the “kirbs” which enclosed this watering-place.12 So var- 
ious were the extra-judicial uses of the building that at one time, 
quite ironically, the courthouse arches were a rendezvous for 
those who preferred settling their grievances not by law but by 
dueling, and to “meet me under the Courthouse” was a challenge 
to defend one’s honor.!® The time, trouble, effort, and money 
expended on this useful building were formidable indeed. As late 
as 1766 some work was still being done on it, and not until 1771 
were the accounts of its construction finally settled—twenty 
years after the purchase of the site! 14 

Another source of pride to the townspeople was their new 
school. New Bern had had schools prior to this time, but the 
masters were usually ill-qualified and ill-paid pedagogues who 
complained noisily about their slender compensation and at times 
even nailed their protests, in fits of indignation, to the church 
door.15 These early schoolmasters inspired little confidence 
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among the parents of the community, which probably accounts 
for the meager financial support they received.1® Such was the 
situation when young Thomas Tomlinson, who had taught in the 
county of Cumberland in England, came to New Bern in Decem- 
ber, 17638, at the invitation of his brother, a Craven planter, who 
no doubt had informed him of the need for a competent school- 
master. Tomlinson was immediately encouraged by the Reverend 
James Reed, whose duty it was as clergyman of the established 
church to promote and supervise education, and whose dream it 
was, as he says, “to see a little flourishing academy in this 
place.” 17 Tomlinson proved to be all that many of his predeces- 
sors had not been: a devout Anglican, able and sober, diligent in 
attending his scholars, and willing to settle permanently in the 
town.18 His school, begun on January 7, was an immediate suc- 
cess. So many students enrolled that he wrote to England for an 
assistant. In March the Assembly passed a bill introduced by 
Colonel Joseph Leech to enable the erection of a schoolhouse on 
the church lots at Pollock and Craven streets.1® This act desig- 
nated the following as trustees: Thomas Haslen and Richard 
Fenner, a few months later to become, respectively, mayor and 
recorder of the borough; Richard Cogdell, an alderman; John 
Williams, a county justice; Leech and the other Craven repre- 
sentative, Thomas Clifford Howe; and, of course, the Reverend 
James Reed.?2° Meanwhile, Reed was busily soliciting funds. In 
six months he had obtained pledges for £200, and a schoolhouse 
that was to be “large and commodious” was envisioned.?1 Due to 
the scarcity of labor and materials and the slowness in payment 
of the pledges, about a year passed before construction was 
begun.?2 By this time it had been decided not to build on the 
church lots. Instead, the Assembly authorized the purchase of a 
lot from William Bastin Whitford, but it is not clear whether a 
building was begun on this site.28 Though it was not much, 
Schoolmaster Tomlinson had no trouble collecting his money reg- 
tr rl tu Sub" ne ian Saal NBL ta ee Rac, Vi 
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uarly. There were thirty scholars enrolled in his classes, each of 
whom paid twenty shillings per quarter; and this slender sum 
was all he had to depend on, though the townspeople were making 
every effort, along with Governor Tryon, to obtain a stipend for 
him from the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel.?* To 
save money, this admirable young man lived in an ordinary or 
public house and paid part of his expenses by teaching his hosts’ 
children, but such was his sobriety that no carousing could tempt 
him and such was his virtue that he found such lodgings, he says, 
“very disagreeable.” 25 

By July, 1766, the schoolhouse had been erected and roofed at 
a cost of more than £300 proclamation money.2* However, much 
remained to be done. The floors were not laid nor the chimneys 
built, and the anxious Mr. Reed unselfishly loaned half of his 
year’s salary toward purchasing bricks until he could obtain more 
pledges by “recommending the undertaking from the pulpit” 
when the Assembly convened in the fall. So successful were his 
efforts, which were wholeheartedly seconded by Governor Tryon, 
that the Assembly came through with encouraging support for 
the school. On November 11, 1766, a bill was introduced under 
the sponsorship of Richard Caswell, of Dobbs, and Richard 
Cogdell, then sitting as a member for Carteret, to “establish a 
school House in the Town of New Bern,” and it became law with 
the governor’s assent on December 7.27 This law, the effect of 
which was to establish the first public school—that is, the first 
publicly supported school—in the province, authorized those 
who had contributed to the school to meet and choose eleven 
trustees from their number, to be known as the “Incorporated 
Society for Promoting and Establishing the Public School in New 
Bern.” 28 Out of their membership, the trustees were to choose a 
treasurer and, in case of vacancies, other trustees to perpetuate 
the board. This treasurer was to receive all revenues of the school 
and, presumably, pay the master a regular salary, each master 
being required to be a member of the Church of England, accord- 

seibeed siete oe’ AL hy a so high in New Bern that board in a private home 


vit oe og amounted to a sum nearly half of Tomlinson’s total earnings. Colonial Records, 
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ing to an amendnient which the Council had insisted on.2® The 
act vested in the trustees the schoolhouse lot and certain adjoin- 
ing property, as well as some of the church lots upon which it 
had first been planned to build. It also repealed the act of 1764 
naming the first board of trustees and providing for the erection 
upon these church lots. Finally, as the most important provision 
of all, the act levied for a seven-year period a duty of one penny 
per gallon on all spiritous liquors imported into Neuse River, this 
revenue to be paid to the treasurer of the school and used for 
enabling the master to keep an assistant and for educating ten 
poor children to be selected by the trustees. 

Tomlinson, meanwhile, received similar personal encourage- 
ment, and the thriving school was literally the pride of the town. 
At Easter, 1766, Christ Church vestry voted him a stipend of 
twelve pounds annually to attend the church as a lay reader 
during Reed’s many absences while visiting his distant parish- 
ioners.2° (The parson gave his helper Tillotson’s Sermons to 
read from, and noted with some relief that the congregation con- 
tinued to attend very regularly!). Not long afterward the young 
schoolmaster received an additional stipend from the Society for 
the Propagation of The Gospel.*! An assistant for him was also 
engaged, one James McCartney, a young native of Ireland, who 
wished to enter the ministry and who had lived at the home of 
John Harvey, the speaker of the house, as tutor for his chil- 
dren.°2 The school enjoyed the most optimistic prospect. The first 
year’s duty on liquors assured the retirement of all debts and the 
completion of every unfinished detail of the schoolhouse, as well 
as allowing a regular annual salary to the master. The Assembly 
of November, 1768, began the legislative practice of convening 
in the schoolhouse and paid the trustees twenty pounds for the 
privilege.?3 The fact that it could be used for this purpose shows 
that the building was sizable. Actually, it was forty-five feet long 
and thirty feet wide, built, of course, of wood except for the 
chimneys and perhaps the foundations.** Reed called it “a large 
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and decent edifice for such a Young Country.” ?5 A Newport, 
Rhode Island, visitor to New Bern, who had no cause to be partial 
to the school as Reed, its patron, had, called the building “very 
large and handsome” and pronounced it “one of the best regulated 
schools of its kind in America.” 86 He praised Tomlinson for 
being “a very sober religious man as well as a scholar and 
penman. To such an extent had the school flourished that 
there were at this time “about 70 fine Little boys and gir 
or more than double the enrollment the school had started 
with, and the proud New Bernians were beginning to talk 
of a second “usher” or assistant for Mr. Tomlinson. All ages 
and both sexes were being admitted to the school, though as the 
Rhode Islander’s letter would indicate, most of the pupils were 
youngsters. Many of these scholars came “from remote parts of 
the province”; indeed at one period six boys from Wilmington, 
over ninety miles away, were attending the classes.*7 

In the spring of 1765, while Tryon was escorting a disting- 
uished visitor, Lord Adam Gordon, about the province, Governor 
Dobbs breathed his last.?& Within four days of his demise, Tryon 
wrote to the Board of Trade that he had decided upon New Bern 
as his recommendation for the permanent capital.?® Within a 
few weeks he summoned the Assembly and Council to begin 
meeting at New Bern, and ordered certain Council records trans- 
ferred there from Wilmington.*® Finally, to end once and for all 
what he called the “itinerant publick Assemblies,” Tryon de- 
termined to erect a combined capitol and governor’s residence in 
New Bern.*! At the fall session of Assembly, Edmund Fanning, 
member for Orange, introduced a bill appropriating £5,000 
toward the building and authorizing the governor to purchase 
twelve lots for the site.42 The Assemblymen, grateful for the 
recent repeal of the Stamp Act and skillfully led by such repre- 
sentatives as Alexander Elmsley, borough member for New Bern, 
passed the bill by a large majority, and it became law with 
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Tryon’s assent on December 7.42 New Bern rejoiced in the cer- 
tainty of a greater business boom than it had ever experienced. 
The number of ordinaries licensed by the county court leaped 
sharply upward, until twenty-five or more were operating to 
take care of the influx of Assemblymen and officialdom.** Mean- 
while, Wilmington indeed “mourned,”’ as James Davis had pre- 
dicted. ‘The Cape Fear people,” wrote Samuel Johnston to Alex- 
ander Elmsley, “can hardly find it in their hearts to forgive you 
for fixing the Governor’s House at New Bern.” 45 

The man who was to design and supervise the building was 
John Hawks (1731-1790), America’s first professional archi- 
tect.4® Hawks was born in Dragby, Lincolnshire, and served as 
either apprentice or partner with the architect Leadbetter, who 
designed the Earl of Harcourt’s residence “Nuneham.” 47 In 
1764 he came to America with Tryon upon the promise of being 
engaged to draw plans for the province’s badly needed public 
buildings. He designed and superintended certain additional con- 
struction on the new Craven courthouse in 1766,48 and in all 
probability drew the plans for the still-standing John Wright 
Stanly home in New Bern, built just after the Revolution. He 
also did architectural work for Joseph Hewes and Samuel 
Johnston.4® Hawks, however, found political posts more re- 


48 Colonial Records, VII, 338, 420, 510. 

44 Craven Court Minutes, March sessions of 1769-1772. 

45 Colonial Records, IX, 1071. 

46 Fiske Kimball and Gertrude Carraway, “Tryon’s Palace,” New York Historical Society 
Quarterly Bulletin, XXIV (1940), 20-21. 

47 Colonial Records, VII, 431. A sketch of Hawks written by E. L. W. Heck is included in 
The Dictionary of American Biography, VIII, 417-418. However, it contains a few 
inaccuracies. 

48 Additional pillars had to be erected to remedy a sagging upper story. Hawks received 
£20 for this work. Craven Court Minutes, April, October, 1766. 

49 The following letter, John Hawks to Joseph Hewes, occurs in The Swain MSS, University 
of North Carolina Library, transcripts in the North Carolina State Department of Archives 
and History, Raleigh: 

. New Bern 29 Decr. 1773 

ir 
The inclosed Drawings was prepared before I accompanied the Governor to Ocacock 
Island, in full expectation I should have the pleasure of delivering them to you. I now 
forward them by Mr. Nash in order that you may have time to consult the Workman and 
if any part should want a further explanation I can deliver it to you during the sessions 
of Assembly. 

To the plan of the Colonnade I have drawn a double row of Columns, and pillasters and 
Groin Arches, which would make the Job more complete; but to this there are two objec- 
tions one is, it would amount to three times the sum, the other If I rightly recollect the 
inside range of columns would be almost or quite close to the first Step of the court, 
which may be thought an obstruction to the passing and repassing. 

As all the moldings are drawn at full size no further memorandum can be wanting 
other than that the Soffite or underside of the Arch from Pillaster to column of a single 
row, should be the exact width of the column at top which is 10 Inches. And the pillaster 
A in the plan to project sufficiently from the Brickwork to receive at top (exclusive of 
~ cap) the width of the Ovals and Bead which is 3% Inches. 

am 
Sir Your most humble servant 
John Hawks 
P.S. Please to deliver the inclosed letter and Drawings to Mr. Johnston. 
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munerative than architecture, thanks to Tryon’s patronage. In 
1767 he was made acting collector of Port Beaufort and three 
years later was appointed to the profitable sinecure, clerk of the 
pleas.5° At times he seems to have served as a secretary or 
assistant for Tryon.51 In 1773 and 1774 he was clerk of the 
Council, being appointed at Tryon’s parting request by his suc- 
cessor, Governor Martin.5? His special skills—architecture and 
accountancy—made him useful in many ways. Three times he 
served as a commissioner for the building of the Craven County 
jail.53 In 1781 he was a member of the state government’s board 
of auditors for the New Bern District, and from 1784 through 
1786 he was a member of the town board of tax assessors.54+ But 
his greatest honor was his three years’ service, 1785-1787, on the 
Council of State.55 His interests were so varied that in 1785 
when it was proposed to establish an academy at Kinston he was 
made one of the trustees.5® In his last years he was often ill, 
sometimes with gout, and he died after a brief spell of sickness 
in New Bern on October 31, 1790.57 The only extant obituary 
notice about him consists of only eighteen words and mentions 
neither his political nor his architectural accomplishments.5® He 
was called by Governor Josiah Martin “‘a man of unexceptionable 
character,” and this seems to be true, for on one occasion he did 
perhaps the rarest thing a political appointee can be capable of: 
in 1788 after having been named judge of a maritime court at 
New Bern, he resigned immediately, saying that unfortunately 
he was not qualified for the position !59 

On January 9, 1767, Tryon and “John Hawks of Newbern 
Architect” signed a contract under which Hawks was to design 
the building and oversee its construction subject to the general 
supervision of the governor himself.*® The building was to be 
completed October 1, 1770, barring unavoidable delays, and 
Hawks’s salary of £300 proclamation currency per year was to 
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begin January 1, 1767. By the end of the month contracts for 
some materials had been made, and Hawks had gone to Phila- 
delphia to hire skilled labor, of which there was a lack in North 
Carolina.*! Long before this Tryon and Hawks had been con- 
ferring over the plans, and the drawings were ready at this 
time, for the governor on February 23 transmitted a set to the 
Board of Trade for crown approval and wrote that the expense 
of completing the building he had in mind, “in the plainest man- 
ner,” would be £10,000 sterling or well over £15,000 proclama- 
tion money.*2 Thus the Assembly appropriation of £5,000 was 
considered only a first installment. It was common knowledge in 
town by spring that the governor was planning in the grand 
manner. The letter of a Rhode Island visitor shows this. “It is 
supposed,” he writes, “the Governors House will exceed for 
Magnificence & architecture any edifice on the continent.” ®% 

Hawks had prepared a number of plans, and no fewer than ten 
various architectural sketches, ranging from drawing room de- 
tails to a layout of the reservoir and water system, are still in 
existence.*4 These show that Tryon, prior to sending a final set 
to England, had successively enlarged the size of the contem- 
plated building. One plan by Hawks provided for a main building 
only 78 x 34 feet in dimensions. Another shows a structure of 82 
x 59 feet with two wings each 44 x 26 feet. Still a third, retaining 
the former dimensions, had the wings 49 x 39 feet. These di- 
mensions agree with those of the wing still standing in New Bern 
and with the visible vestiges of the main building on the site, so 
it is certain that the plan with the largest dimensions was 
followed. Essentially the same facade appears in all but one of 
the elevations: a main building of two stories with hipped roof, 
bold cornice, and large central pediment, the whole connected by 
circular, five-column colonnades to the two wings, which stand in 
front of and at right angles to the main building.*® 
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63 John Whiting to Ezra Stiles, April 8, 1767, Francis Nash Papers, North Carolina State 
Department of Archives and History. 

64 Six of these, preserved by the descendants of the architect, are in the Hawks MSS, New 
York Historical Society. The others are in The British Public Record Office, Colonial Office, 
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State Department of Archives and History, the rest in the Library of Congress, Division of 
Maps. These plans are discussed and described in A. T. Dill, Jr., ““‘Tryon’s Palace: A Neglected 
Niche of North Carolina History,” The North Carolina Historical Review, XIX (1942), 119- 
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By the middle of the year the crown had given approval to the 
plans and elevation submitted by Tryon, though the governor did 
not receive this welcome news until the latter part of 1767.6 
Meanwhile, work was started. Tryon had hoped to begin the 
building in May, but it was not until August 26, 1767, that the 
first brick was laid.6?7 From the Assembly which met in Decem- 
ber, whose members on a stroll could view the masons and joiners 
at work, Tryon sought additional funds. He mentioned the 
“progress and dispatch” with which the work was proceeding 
and diplomatically informed the legislators of their alternatives 
in granting or not granting an appropriation: 


When I shall lay before you the plan of this building with an esti- 
mate of the charges of its construction, you will be better able to form 
a judgment what further sum will be immediately wanted to prevent 
the disadvantages that must arise from a deficiency of materials and 
the necessity of soon discharging the present artificers and workmen, 
whose skill and diligence may not be easily replaced; circumstances 
that would not only stop the present undertaking but create a heavy 
additional expence to the Country whenever reassumed.®8§ 


Fortunately for Tryon, he reached no such impasse over finances 
as that which some years earlier had stopped work on the Mary- 
land governor’s house, leaving its ruins to moulder half-fin- 
ished.*9 Alexander Elmsley presented the governor’s bill, and 
with Tryon’s assent on January 15, 1768, it became law.7° Since 
the treasury had been unable to make available to Tryon £1,500 
of the first appropriation, the act sought to make good this de- 
ficiency as well as to appropriate £10,000 more toward the build- 
ing.71 Tryon was empowered to borrow, at eight per cent, such 
funds as were needed until the public tax could raise the neces- 
sary amount; and he took advantage of this authorization by 
obtaining a loan of some £8,000, including interest, from Samuel 
Cornell.72 
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Another act passed at this session confirmed the governor and 
his successors in possession of the site Tryon had chosen.7% This 
consisted of twelve lots, equaling one block or square, bounded by 
Eden, Metcalf, Pollock, and South Front streets. George Street 
had not then been laid off, and South Front had not at that time 
and at that point developed into an active thoroughfare. The 
greater part of the site seems to have been acquired without dif- 
ficulty. However, some of the lots were owned by Richard Dobbs 
Spaight, a lad of only ten years old in 1768, who served as gov- 
ernor of North Carolina from 1792 to 1795. Richard’s father had 
died prior to 1763, and in 1764 Governor Dobbs, a grand uncle of 
the elder Spaight, and Frederick Gregg qualified as guardians 
for the boy, who seems to have been sent abroad to be educated 
by his Dobbs relatives.7¢ Hence the reason for the act of 1768, 
which declared that “his Excellency hath not yet been able to 
make a Purchase, or obtain proper Conveyances for some of the 
said Lots” because legal title to them was vested in “Persons out 
of the Province, or Infants or Trustees, or Persons at present 
unknown.” These doubtful lots were valued by a jury and prop- 
erly condemned, though Spaight, after reaching his majority, 
did not let the matter rest there.75 For nearly thirty years his 
claim was the subject of legislation or proposed legislation sub- 
mitted in an effort to realize additional compensation from the 
condemnation which took place when he was a minor.7® This act 
of 1768 contained still another provision. It closed South Front 
Street, incorporating it into the appropriated area; and reduced 
Eden Street from a sixty-foot to a thirty-foot thoroughfare (as 
it is today), thus adding a thirty-foot strip to the western 
boundary of the site.77 Since the site included the water fronts 
of the river lots as well as South Front Street, Palace Square, as 
it became known, actually was bounded on the south by Trent 
River. 

The building, meanwhile, progressed to completion rapidly, 
considering the delays most colonial construction encountered. 
By January, 1769, both the main building and the two wings had 
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been roofed.78 The “plumber’s work” (i.e., gutters, downspouts, 
etc.), for which a metal worker had been brought from London, 
was also complete, and sashes and mantels were arriving from 
England for the interior, upon which the joiners were then 
engaged. By the middle of 1770 the main building was sufficiently 
outfitted for Tryon and his wife and daughter to move into it. 
Just prior to June 7 the family left “Castle Tryon,” their resi- 
dence at Brunswick, to make their official home in New Bern.79 
Some time afterwards a grand ball was held to open the new 
capitol formally—and yet not too formally, it seems, for toward 
“the closing of the evening” even the dignified councilor, Samuel 
Cornell, was seen to “hop a reel” in rash abandon.8® On 
December 5 the Assembly convened for the first time in the 
large Council Chamber and heard Tryon enthusiastically ap- 
prove the new capitol not only as a “public ornament” but as a 
sturdy structure that would remain for years to come as a “last- 
ing monument of the liberality of the Country.” 8! He singled out 
for special praise “the ability of the architect.” All work had not 
ended, but Tryon predicted the completion “within a few 
months.” (Presumably some construction on the wings was still 
going on.) Both houses, in reply, thanked the governor for his 
supervisory duties and praised the “elegant and noble” build- 
ings.82 There remained only to move in the public records. In 
January, 1771, those in the office of the secretary of the colony at 
Wilmington were transferred to New Bern to be housed in the 
east wing.83 The Assembly journals and documents also were to 
be permanently housed in New Bern, and most of these prob- 
ably already were there by this time.8+ However, no provision for 
them is indicated in Hawks’s plans, though the secretary’s office 
is clearly marked. And since the Assembly clerk was directed to 
“provide a room in the town” for these papers, it is certain that 
they were kept in some other building.8® The important point is, 
however, that a permanent capitol had effectively centralized the 
records for the first time since the infant colony of North Caro- 
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lina was confined to the northeastern corner of the province. 

At a Council held in the ornate Council Chamber in June, 1771, 
Hawks formally presented the members with a statement of the 
cost of the construction.8® Of the £15,000 proclamation money, 
Hawks reported a balance of £140:14:3. And this remaining 
sum, he made clear, was to be spent on certain incidentals neces- 
sary to finish up the newly erected capitol.*7 It is no wonder that, 
gazing on its elegance and reflecting on its cost, the plain folk of 
North Carolina called it, somewhat in awe, ““Tryon’s Palace.” 

Bright in its paint in the summer sun of 1771, Tryon’s Palace 
was indeed imposing, though without architectural pretentious- 
ness or preciosity. It was a showplace for every traveler, and the 
governor fondly referred to it as “this much-admired struc- 
ture.” 88 “Several persons who have passed through here,” he 
wrote on another occasion, “. . . esteem this house the capital 
building on the continent of North America.” 89 Echoes of this 
praise were heard even in the declining days of the Palace and 
from travelers who, more disinterested than Tryon, nonetheless 
bear out his high estimate of its architectural worth. Francisco 
de Miranda, the South American patriot, like Tryon a man of 
education and taste, wrote that the Palace was a building “which 
really merits the attention of a wise traveler.” 9° If we may 
believe the historian Francois Xavier Martin, who escorted 
Miranda on his visit in 1783, the Spanish traveler was even more 
fervid in his conversational tributes, for Martin declares he 
“heard that gentleman say, it had no equal in South America.” 1 
Jedidiah Morse and William Attmore wrote that the Palace was 
“large and elegant.” 92 As late as 1791 George Washington, who 
attended a dinner and grand ball in the Palace on his southern 
tour, called it in his phlegmatic way “a good brick building but 
now hastening to Ruins.” 93 Even the acrid German, Johann 
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Schoepf, a hostile critic of much in American life, admitted that 
it was “a very genteel house,” though he thought it “honored 
with that much too splendid name”’—of “Palace.” °* Perhaps 
Schoepf, unacquainted with the British-colonial meaning of the 
word and with the continental conception of a “palace” in mind, 
could not appreciate the simple lines and absence of pretentious- 
ness that distinguished this fine building. 

From the exterior, the Palace gave an impression of strength 
as well as beauty, an impression which a closer inspection, re- 
vealing its three-foot-thick walls, would certainly bear out.®® The 
buildings were shingled and probably bright with color, for 
Tryon wrote that he considered this type of roofing “when well 
executed and painted, more beautiful than slate or tyle.” ®® Vass 
repeats the legend that “the roof had parapet walls with a balu- 
strade around it; was made flat for a promenade, and had an 
aquarium on it.” 97 It may be that there was a promenade on the 
roof; such a feature would be nothing unusual in a seaport town 
where many of these captain’s walks may be seen today. But the 
roof seems hardly the place for an aquarium. William Attmore’s 
journal sheds some light on this tradition. He wrote that the 
interior was “lighted from the sky by a low Dome, which being 
glazed [i.e., glassed-in] kept out the Weather.” 98 Conspicuous 
in Hawks’s estimate of the materials were “skylights” and 
“glass.” 9° So it may be that this was the glass “aquarium” of 
which Vass writes. Dominating the facade of the Palace was the 
thirty-foot pediment, on which (Attmore informs us) the king’s 
arms boldly stood forth, probably in relief. 

One of the most important reasons for the beauty of the 
Palace was its setting. Sauthier’s map shows that while the east 
wing bordered on the town proper, the west wing touched on the 
uncut woodland. The Palace, from a gentle eminence on the bank 
of the Trent, turned its face to the town and its back to the placid 


94 Alfred J. Morrison editor, Travels in the Confederation (Philadelphia, 1911), II, 128-129, 
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waters of the river. Before the main building and on either hand 
stretched a formal garden, and from this was laid out in 1771 a 
new street, George Street, so called in honor of the King.1°° 
Sauthier’s map shows a series of precise, geometric plots before 
the Palace, similar to the garden of an English country 
estate. These extended from either wing to Eden or to Metcalf 
Street respectively. In Hawks’s estimate, the sum of £160 is 
allotted for a “Dwarf Wall, Pallisadoes, piers, Gates & c, to form 
a Court Yard.” 1°1 Undoubtedly the low wall surrounded and 
bounded the garden, while the piers, probably of brick, marked 
off the formal plots. The “Pallisadoes” or palisades must have 
been wrought-iron ornamentation surmounting the dwarf wall. 
Behind the Palace, according to Sauthier’s map, were mounted 
ceremonial cannon and a flagstaff to bear the king’s colors. Near 
the rivershore was a boathouse, where the governor’s shallop or 
gig could be moored.!°2 Probably there were a few other small 
outbuildings on the grounds. The vestiges of a pentagonal struc- 
ture, which may have been a dairy or salt-house, are still visible 
near the remaining west wing. 

The interior of the Palace was no less handsome than the 
exterior. “It was finished within,” says Attmore, “in a very ele- 
gant manner,” and Miranda wrote that the ornamentation 
showed simple and careful taste.19? The entrance hall was an 
impressive starting point for a tour of the main building. Ac- 
cording to the historian Lossing, Ebenezer Hazard, Postmaster 
General from 1782 to 1789, who visited North Carolina in 1777, 
wrote that “Upon entering the street door you enter a hall in 
which are four niches for statues.” 194 These four niches, each 
nearly four feet wide, are shown in the plans, and Kimball points 
out that these were a feature of “Nuneham” which Hawks 
copied.1°5 As to whose statuary likenesses graced the niches in 


—_— 
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this 18 x 26 foot hall, there is no indication. Over a door were 
inscribed these Latin verses: 


Rege pio, diris inimica tyrannis, 

Virtuti has aedes libera terra dedit 

Sint domus et dominus saeclis exempla futuris 
Hic artes, mores, jura, legesque colant.1°6 


The author of these was said to be Sir William Draper, who 
visited the Tryons in May, 1770, and whom the governor refers 
to as “my very worthy friend.” 1°7 Behind the entrance hall and 
in the center of the building—again just as at “Nuneham’— 
were two staircases leading to the upper floor, where there were 
bedrooms and dressing rooms for Tryon, his wife, and his daugh- 
ter, as well as an alcove bedroom apparently for guests. These 
were the “Great Stair Case” and the “Lesser [servants’?] Stair 
Case.” The former was made of mahogany and ended in a large 
spiral newel post, directly beneath the skylight on the Palace 
roof.1°8 It must have been a handsome sight with the sunshine 
warming the rich wood; so it would seem from the picture Att- 
more gives of “The grand Staircase lighted from the Sky” by the 
low glassed-in dome overhead. To the left of the entrance hall 
was the library, and its counterpart on the right was the ser- 
vants’ hall, behind which was the housekeeper’s room. The con- 
tents of the library in Tryon’s time are not known, but without 
doubt they were much the same as in the term of his successor. 
The list of Governor Josiah Martin’s furnishings, which were 
confiscated and sold during the Revolution, show the governor as 
possessor of a large painted mahogany bookcase in which were 
kept such volumes as Smollett’s Humphry Clinker, Le Sage’s Gil 
Blas, Cervantes’ Don Quixote, Goldsmith’s poem, “The Deserted 
Village,” and the works of Rousseau, Swift, and Shakespeare. 109 


Pre X. Martin, The History of North Carolina, II, 265-266. Martin renders these lines as 
In the reign of a monarch, who goodness disclos’d, 
A free, happy people, to dread tyrants oppos’d, 
Have, to virtue and merit, erected this dome; 
May the owner and household make this the Lov’d home 
Where religion, the arts and the laws may invite 
‘ Future ages to live, in sweet peace and delight. 
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Behind the library was the most imposing room in the Palace: 
the Council Chamber or Assembly Hall, where council meetings, 
legislative sessions, entertainments, and other state occasions 
were held.!1° This room was thirty-six feet long and twenty-two 
feet wide. On the west side of it was a large mantel or chimney 
piece “of marble and in good taste,” says Miranda.111 Tryon de- 
votes quite a little space to this in one of his letters to Lord Hills- 
borough, president of the Board of Trade: 


Four of the principal chimney pieces are arrived . . . from London 

. as I think there is great elegance both in the taste and workman- 
ship in the chimney piece for the Council Chamber, I take the liberty 
to enclose you the description.112 


The enclosure reads as follows: 


For the Council Chamber in the Governor’s 
House at Newbern 
in North Carolina 

A large statuary Ionic chimney piece, the shafts of the columns 
sienna and the Frett on the Frieze inlaid with the same. A rich edge 
and Foliage on the Tablet; medals of the King & Queen on the Frieze 
over the Columns, the mouldings enriched, a large statuary marble slab 
and black marble covings. Messt* Devol & Granger fecit [made it].115 


There are three other rooms where fireplaces are shown in the 
floor plans, and to each must have been assigned one of the re- 
maining “principal chimney pieces.” They were the library, the 
dining room (marked on earlier plans as the drawing room), and 
the parlor. Little is known of the appearance of the parlor, but 
Hawks’s details of the drawing room or dining room give a good 
picture of that part of the building and a hint, perhaps, of the 
interiors of the other rooms. In the dining room, which was 
placed at the back center of the Palace, one could step through a 
rear door and onto terrace-like steps which descended to the 
sloping bank of the Trent. On either side of this rear door was a 
window. As for the other three walls, each contained a doorway, 


110 Presumably the adjoining library was used by the council when the assembly was sitting 
in the Palace. At times after the Palace was built the assembly met in the schoolhouse, but for 
—_ sessions, such as to hes» the governor’s dissolution, the lower house went over to the 
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one connecting with the Council Chamber, another with the 
parlor, and the third with the entrance hall and its grand stair- 
case. This last-named doorway was surmounted by a pediment, 
but the other three were less ornately adorned, each ending in a 
level cap or cornice. Around the base of the room ran a dado, and 
the walls met the ceiling in a graceful and rather elaborate coved 
cornice. 

A traveler visiting the two wings of the Palace would have 
found them designed for convenience and the efficient dispatch of 
household tasks, and of course much less ornamental than the 
splendid main building. The west wing (the one which stands 
today) contained on its first floor a coach house for the governor’s 
carriage, a stable, and a harness room. In all probability the 
second floor contained quarters for the grooms and perhaps a 
granary and hayloft. The east wing housed the secretary’s office 
and kitchen, scullery and laundry, though the office did not con- 
nect directly with these menial quarters. The second story may 
have contained a larder or some other form of storage space, 
though nothing conclusive is told about this in Tryon’s letters or 
in the plans.114 Taking their names from the principal uses they 
were put to, one of these wings became known as the “Palace 
Stables” and the other as the “Palace Kitchen.” And it is inter- 
esting to note that so detailed is Hawks’s ground plan of the 
latter that even the oven and what appear to be stove-holes are 
marked in the room where the cooking was done. 

A word as to the Palace furnishings. These were the private 
property of the royal governor. As the Palace neared completion, 
Tryon had persuaded Lord Hillsborough to request the crown to 
furnish it: 


As prosperous and successful as this work has been carried on 
[writes Tryon] ... there is something still wanting to make the whole 
complete and of a piece. It is, my Lord, furniture and plate, suitable to 
the simplicity and unornamented beauty of the building, what furni- 
ture I have here has been so abused, that it would disgrace even the 
upper story of the edifice. I therefore beg leave to apply to his Ma- 
jesty’s munificence for these necessary interior conveniences and 
ornaments.115 


114 The letter by which Tryon transmitted the plans to the crown mentions the uses of the 
second floors of the wings but shows certain puzzling —— or contradictions with both 
the early and final plans of Hawks. Colonial Records, VII, 
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Hillsborough made the request but the crown did not see fit to 
grant it “as it could not be done,” said Hillsborough, “without 
establishing a Precedent, that would probably be the foundation 
for applications of the like nature from every other Colony.” 11° 
Tryon brought up the subject again in a later letter, but his 
persistence went unrequited and indeed unheeded.'17 He was 
left to provide his own furniture and plate, which surely, consid- 
ering his and his wife’s affluence, could not have been so unsigh’ y 
as he described them. 

Such was the building which Tryon erected. But even the good 
fortune it represented was tempered with disaster—disaster 
which once again proved the governor a true friend and patron 
of the town. On September 7-8, 1769, a hurricane struck the coast 
and spent its fullest fury on New Bern, taking six lives, causing 
£20,000 in property damage, and destroying two-thirds of the 
town.118 The tide at some places on the coast rose twelve feet, in 
a few hours, above its highest previous mark.11° Though the 
strongly built Palace was negligibly damaged, ships and stores 
along the waterfront were splintered to wreckage. The tanyard, 
tanhouse, distillery, and printing shop were smashed.12° The 
damage to Samuel Cornell’s property alone was estimated at 
£5,000; and one of his brigs was driven by the wind over the 
marshes of Lawson’s Creek and beached high and dry in the 
woods beyond! As Thomas Clifford Howe described the scene: 


Newbern is really now a spectacle, her streets full of the tops of 
houses, timber, shingles, dry goods, barrels and hogsheads, empty 
most of them, rubbish & c. & c. in so much that you can hardly pass 
along; a few days ago flourishing and thriving—it shows the in- 
stability of all sublunary things.1?1 


Prior to this hurricane (as Sauthier’s map, made a few months 
before it struck, shows) there were rather elevated banks at the 
rivers’ edge on the Trent side of town; but the fierce wind 
and tide swept them away. As a means of relieving the 
stricken town, Tryon requested the Assembly to grant an 
appropriation for building breakwaters in place of these 
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banks.122 The governor’s earnest plea was denied by the legis- 
lators—an action which caused him to express his displeasure. 128 
To the utmost of his influence, he stood by the town; and the 
townspeople, when there came a test of their own loyalty, did as 
much for him. 

The Palace had been built but not paid for, and its financing 
helped to precipitate a serious uprising in the western counties: 
the War of the Regulation. To raise the first £5,000 the act of 1768 
levied two taxes—one a tax of two pence per gallon on wine, rum, 
and distilled liquors imported from elsewhere than Great Brit- 
ain; and the other an annual poll tax of eight pence on each tax- 
able, to be collected for a period of two years beginning January 
1, 1767.124 To raise the additional £10,000 the act of 1768 levied 
a poll tax of two shillings and sixpence for a period of three 
years beginning March 1, 1769.125 The duty on liquors could 
produce only a small amount of revenue; the poll tax was relied 
on to raise the greater part of the funds. Thus the inhabitants of 
North Carolina were to pay for their badly-needed but expensive 
capitol over a period of five years. 

As early as 1766 there had been considerable unrest in the 
interior counties over abuse by local officials of their fee-taking 
privileges and tax-gathering duties. The burdensome tax levied 
for the Palace increased this resentment and fanned indignation 
into open revolt. The men and women of the interior saw this 
building as an unwarranted extravagance imposed upon the 
growing west by the political power of the settled east. The 
unfair capitation tax fell just as heavily on them with their large 
but poor families as upon the well-to-do town merchant or 
planter of the east. A “man that is worth 10,000 pays no more,” 
protested a Mecklenburger, “than a poor back settler that has 
nothing but the labour of his hands.” 126 Tryon’s action in asking 
£5,000 and then in obtaining £10,000 more they regarded as 
political trickery (though many a public building, before and 
since, has been erected by Tryon’s manoeuvre). The fact that 
Edmund Fanning, member for Orange County, was the patron 
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of the bill of 1766 did not help the popularity of tke Palace, for 
Fanning, the most violently detested official in Orange, was the 
‘living symbol of all those abuses which the Regulators were seek- 
ing to correct. As long as Fanning remained Tryon’s friend, the 
westerners were convinced they could get no relief, and they 
adopted a policy of passive resistance. ‘““‘We want no such House, 
nor will we pay for it,” became the watchword among these set- 
tlers.127 Beyond the borders of the province, the news of the 
rebellion spread, until, with the passage of the second Palace 
appropriation, the people of Charleston, Williamsburg, or even 
Boston might read in their local newspapers that 


. The People of Orange County again threaten Colonel Fanning, and 
refuse paying any taxes until an Act granting an enormous Sum for 
building a House for the Governor be repealed.128 


Clearly, the fame of the building was spreading—to the conserva- 
tive merchants of the east as an ornament and sign of progress, 
to the radical journalists and western farmers as a symbol of 
British oppression. This difference in outlook amounted to a 
profound mutual distrust. As an Assemblyman of a few years 
later put it: 


Those from the westward look upon the people in any of the com- 
mercial towns, as little better than swindlers; while those of the east 
consider the western members as a pack of savages.129 


Complicating this psychological clash was the really difficult 
state of the provincial finances. The treasury was forced into 
debt, and all the while the currency was depreciating. 

Near the end of 1770 the situation had so worsened that the 
westerners were threatening to march on New Bern. At a Council 
on November 19, reports came saying that the Regulators of 
Granville County were going to parade into the town “in order to 
intimidate and overawe the Assembly,” and thus force action on 
their long-sought reforms.!°° A fortnight later, advices from 
Col. John Simpson, of the Pitt County militia, warned the Council 
to expect “a number of Regulators coming down from Bute, 
Johnston, & c, to New Bern in order to prevent Col. Fanning’s 
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taking a seat in the House of the Assembly.” 131 Simpson said he 
had summoned his regiment to march to New Bern to protect the 
Assembly. Tryon, on advice of the Council, then ordered the 
Craven militia to remain alert and subject to call. Reports of this 
march on the capital grew to panic-inspiring proportions. On 
December 20 Harmon Husband, of Orange, a Regulator leader, 
was expelled from the lower house for having, among other 
things, “insinuated in conversation that in case he should be 
confined . . . he expected down a number of People to release 
him.” 132 Tryon held a hurried night session of the Council and 
obtained a bench warrant for Husband’s arrest on a charge of 
newspaper libel against Judge Maurice Moore, evidence then 
being lacking to prove him accessory to the Hillsboro riots in 
September.123 That same night Husband was seized by the 
Craven militia and clapped into New Bern jail—unfairly and 
perhaps also ill-advisedly, for the furious Regulators thereafter 
no longer merely confined their efforts to making a demonstra- 
tion.134 Early in February they were angrily talking of freeing 
Husband and “laying New Bern in ashes,” and reports from 
Hillsboro said they had set February 11 for the date of their 
march.125 On February 2 Husband’s case had been adjudged no 
true bill, but despite this he was not freed until six days later.136 
An undetermined number of Regulators actually gathered to 
make the march, but desisted when they learned that Husband 
had been released.137 

Tryon, meanwhile, convinced that unless the government made 
a show of force the threat of a march would continue, had decided 
to prepare for the worst. A schooner from Fort Johnston, Cape 
Fear, brought into the town swivel guns, firelocks, ammunition, 
and other supplies.128 The day before Husband was released, the 
governor issued a proclamation forbidding all sales of powder 
and shot.1%9 On the day after, he ordered Colonel Joseph Leech 
to muster his Craven regiment in New Bern with full field equip- 
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ment.14° As at the jail while Husband was confined there, a 
guard was stationed at the Palace.141 Tryon began to fortify the 
town against attack from the west, and his measures were widely 
interpreted as efforts to defend the Palace itself. A Charleston 
newspaper reported: 

Many strange tales daily arrive [from North Carolina]. . . . The 
people cannot be reconciled to being taxed as they are for building the 
Governor’s sumptious Palace at Newbern which is thought to stand in 
so much danger of being destroyed, that an entrenchment or bar- 
ricade has lately been thrown up, across the neck of Land on which it 
stands, in order the better to defend it.142 
This entrenchment, fifteen hundred yards in length and armed 
with nine-pounder cannon, was completed at a cost of some 
£500.143 The historian Martin, who must have actually seen the 
vestiges of this fortification, says it stretched from Neuse to 
Trent River along “Muddy and part of Queen Street.” 144 Muddy 
Street is the present Burn Street, one block west of Eden Street, 
Eden being the western boundary of Palace Square. Tryon’s 
redoubt was therefore only a few hundred yards from the 
Palace. Colonel John D. Whitford writes that it passed “a step 
or two south of” a well-known landmark, a holly tree west of the 
former Atlantic and North Carolina Railroad offices.145 These 
offices used to stand approximately on the site of the present 
Union Station on Queen Street. Whitford writes that the en- 
trenchment also passed near the old Attmore house which used to 
stand on the northwest corner of Broad and Burn streets. 

These were exciting days for New Bern. During the muster of 
Craven militia ordered by Tryon, troops were billeted in many 
of the houses and taverns.14¢ For a few days the town’s popula- 
tion was enormously increased.147 Among these troops were 
some who either sympathized with the Regulators, were dis- 
gruntled at being called from their farms, or both. One Jeremiah 
Pritchett stepped out of ranks, refused to obey orders, and at- 
tempted to “breed a mutiny” among his fellow militiamen.148 
~ 14 Colonial Records, VIII, 689. 
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The Regulators made capital of this incident. Rednap Howell, in 
a letter intercepted by the governor, claimed that the rest of the 
regiment would have followed Pritchett if Tryon had not assured 
them that the muster was not for the purpose of marching them 
into the back country to do battle.1*9 However that may be, it is 
true that in Craven as elsewhere there were instances of reluc- 
tance on the part of the militia—and who can blame them ?—over 
the prospect of civil bloodshed. One of the Craven soldiers was 
treated for a gunshot wound in his foot—a fact which suggests 
that he chose a less conspicuous way than Pritchett to avoid 
service.15° As for the mutineer, he was sentenced by a court 
martial to receive 150 lashes “‘at the Halberts” for deserting the 
colors and attempting to spread disaffection. There must have 
been quite a bit of sympathy for this man; for, several weeks 
after the muster, at the hour appointed for the sentence to be 
carried out, one of the bystanders attempted to get the spectators 
to pelt the executioner with eggs. However, Colonel Joseph Leech 
quickly put this man under guard and— 


. .. drawing his Sword, he declared he would punish with his own 
Hand any person that dared to insult the Fellow [the executioner] 
merely for executing a Duty he was put on by the Court Martial; 
which spirited Behaviour of the Colonel caused a profound Silence, and 
gave general Satisfaction to the numerous Company met on the 
Occasion, and must also reflect great Honour to his Conduct.151 


One by one the lashes fell until one hundred had been laid upon 
the back of Jeremiah Pritchett. The remaining fifty, withheld 
until another day, were eventually, it seems, remitted. If we may 
believe Tryon, Pritchett’s case was not indicative of the conduct 
of the regiment as a whole, for he wrote that the troops in general 
“behaved with much spirit and order whilst on duty.” 152 Per- 
haps his statement goes as far in one direction as Rednap 
Howell’s in the other. Somewhere between the two generalities 
can be discerned the mixed emotions with which the east re- 
garded the prospect of battle with the west. 

But if there was sympathy for the Regulators among the 
gentry, it had been diminished if not obliterated by the wanton 
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lawlessness and mockery of government displayed by them 
during the Hillsboro riots of the preceding September. Accord- 
ingly, on March 15, Husband and the other Regulator leaders 
were indicted at New Bern for these riots by a grand jury which 
was composed, says Tryon, of “the most respectable persons.” 15% 
Among them were Joseph Leech, Jacob Blount, John Hawks, 
Richard Cogdell, James Green, Sr., and John Fonveille, Sr., all 
prominent citizens of the town and county. Three days later, 
Tryon and the Council made the decision to send troops into the 
western counties to end, by force if necessary, the rebellion.15+4 
The east central counties were to furnish the spearhead of this 
expedition. Craven and Dobbs were each ordered to raise, in 
addition to militia, two hundred volunteers, the largest quota for 
any of the eastern counties; and though the recruiting fell far 
short, these two counties, plus populous Orange, actually fur- 
nished the most troops including militia for the march west- 
ward.155 New Bern stores and blacksmith shops worked over- 
time to equip this force. John Hawks superintended the making 
of gun carriages and served as a sort of paymaster.156 Richard 
Blackledge, another prominent Craven resident, acted as a com- 
missary.157 Samuel Cornell furnished haversacks, wadding, bul- 
let bags, gunpowder, flints, camp kettles, and many other necessi- 
ties, besides advancing Tryon large sums with which to finance 
the expedition.158 All the while supplies of foodstuffs were arriv- 
ing from the interior. On April 21 the Carteret militia marched 
into town, and on the following day the Craven detachment of 
three companies under Colonel Leech and one company of rang- 
ers under Captain Christopher Neale held its muster.15° At the 
same time a sloop arrived from New York with two brass field 
pieces, drums, colors, leggings, and cockades. 

Replete with the pageanty of war, the troops from Carteret 
and Craven marched forth from New Bern on April 24 for their 
rendezvous up the Neuse with the other militia units of the east. 
With them rolled the two field pieces, six swivel guns mounted 
on carriages, sixteen wagons, and four carts. Some three hun- 


158 Colonial Records, VIII, 528 ff., 547. 
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155 Colonial Records, VIII, 677, 697. 
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157 State Records, XXII, 477, 483. 
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dred men followed the British red ensign, escorted for a distance 
by Tryon and several of the members of the Council.1®° Three 
days later the commander-in-chief took his farewell of the town 
and left to join the troops.1*! Some time before setting out, 
Tryon had learned of his appointment the previous December as 
governor of New York, and his partisans made much of his de- 
cision to remain in North Carolina until the Regulation was 
suppressed.!*2 A dispatch from New Bern to the Virginia Ga- 
zette, probably written by James Davis, declared that Tryon, in- 
stead of proceeding to his new post, chose “‘a tedious and painful 
March” and the “Perils of War,” all for the sake of “The Ease 
and Happiness of the People.” 1°38 This is but one indication of 
how stubbornly loyal to Tryon the people of Craven were despite 
the storm of controversy and criticism which already was begin- 
ning to break over his head. 

The defeat of the insurgents at Alamance on May 16 brought a 
new feeling of security to New Bern. When the news reached the 
town, the Reverend James Reed held a special service in Christ 
Church, just one week after the battle, to give thanksgiving for 
the triumph of representative government over the men who, in 
the easterners’ eyes, had taken the law ruthlessly into their own 
hands.1*+ Tryon, anxious to be off to his new post in New York, 
returned to New Bern ahead of the troops, and on June 26 he was 
welcomed back by a demonstration which, during the criticisms 
of his administration, he must have recalled with satisfaction. 
According to a South Carolina newspaper’s dispatch from New 
Bern, “The whole town met in a body, and waited on his Excel- 
lency at the Palace.” 165 Men of all ranks and pursuits—‘“mag- 
istrates, freeholders, merchants, and inhabitants of the County 
of Craven’”—congratulated Tryon on suppressing the rebellion 
“at an expence of fatigue and danger to your person, at least 
equal to the private soldier whom you commanded.” Four days 
later Tryon left New Bern for New York, never to return.1%¢ 

Meanwhile, what of the troops who had marched forth to face 
death for his Majesty’s government? On July 2 they returned to 
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New Bern “in high Spirits,” we are told, “bringing with them, 
part of the arms taken at the Battle of Alamance from those 
detestable Rebels.” 17 And yet a few did not return, except in 
death or with disabling wounds. Of Tryon’s forces, nine had been 
killed. and sixty-one wounded, and of these casualties Craven 
suffered three killed and fourteen wounded.!*® No other county’s 
losses were so heavy.1®® William Bryan, an ensign in the Craven 
detachment, was among those killed, leaving a wife and six chil- 
dren who subsequently petitioned for and presumably received a 
pension by order of the Assembly.17° Samuel Cornell, next in 
command to Leech as a lieutenant colonel, was wounded in the 
thigh.171 Several families felt the loss or crippling of their source 
of support and were granted aid by the government.!72 One 
Isaac Reed, who with a family and four children lost the use of 
his arm, probably received a pension longer than any other 
Craven County soldier. Up until 1802, or more than thirty years 
after the battle, Reed was still drawing regularly his yearly grant 
of £20 from the county court.173 

As the news of Alamance spread over eastern America, Tryon 
and his whole administration were violently attacked in the 
northern press. One “Leonidas,” believed in New Bern to be Dr. 
Samuel Cooper, of Boston, wrote in the Massachusetts Spy of 
June 27, 1771, a philippic against the “tyranny” of the governor 
and the “murder” committed at Alamance.174 He alleged that the 
press of North Carolina had been so influenced as not to print a 
true account of the Regulation, and charged Tryon with “manag- 
ing” the Assemblymen on the Palace appropriations and as a 
result “impoverishing” the province. This criticism of the build- 
ing of the capitol drew the immediate fire of one “Phocion,” a 
defender of Tryon and perhaps a New Bernian, who replied to 
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169 On the basis of the South Carolina newspaper’s tabulation (see preceding footnote), 
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the attack in the Williamsburg paper. He pointed out that the 
“original Cause of the Erection of the Palace” was that it had 
been “schemed by some Gentlemen of the Assembly, who pro- 
posed, by this means, to fix the Seat of Government in a Town 
Convenient for the whole Province.” 175 Both statements con- 
tain some truth. Though one might argue whether a growing, 
potentially rich province like North Carolina had been “impover- 
ished” by the construction of the Palace, there can be no doubt 
that it proved a burden on the people and their treasury. That 
some Assemblymen joined forces to fix once and for all the seat 
of government in a convenient town is quite true, but the implica- 
tion that Tryon had little or nothing to do with the matter, as one 
might infer from “Phocion’s” statement, is not the case. 

The Spy’s article aroused the utmost indignation in New Bern. 
The news of its appearance first reached a company of gentlemen 
at the King’s Arms Tavern on Saturday night, July 27.17° The 
Spy was sent for and read aloud, and those present called a pub- 
lic meeting for the Monday following. Samuel Cornell presided 
over the indignant gathering two days later, and resolves were 
adopted defending the character and decisions of Tryon as well 
as the integrity of the North Carolina press.177 Copies of these 
resolves were sent to the printers James Davis of New Bern and 
Adam Boyd of Wilmington to be published in their next gazettes, 
and the Spy was ordered to be “publickly burnt under the Gal- 
lows” in New Bern on Wednesday.178 An open letter was also 
composed to be sent to Isaiah Thomas, printer of the Spy, refut- 
ing categorically certain charges by “Leonidas,” who had implied, 
quite erroneously, that Tryon had fired on the Regulators in dis- 
regard of a “treaty” with them and had personally ordered the 
whipping of an “able and generous planter”—evidently a refer- 
ence to the court martial and sentence imposed on Jeremiah 
Pritchett. Another attacker of Tryon, one “Mucius Scaevola,” 
was included in this denunciation of the governor’s critics, as 
well as Isaiah Thomas, the Spy’s printer. 

On Wednesday, July 29, a curious scene took place in the town. 
The two maligning writers and their printer were hanged in 
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effigy on the gallows. After this “ignominious Death,” the effigies 
were put to the torch, “amid the Acclamations of a larger con- 
course of reputable inhabitants, who made the air resound with 
“Long live Governor Tryon!” 179 A doggerell epitaph graced 
these charred effigies: 


Beneath this Gallows three Traducers lie, 

Who for their Crimes were justly doom’d to die; 
Leonidas, with Mucius of ill Fame, 

And we the third Isaiah Thomas name. 

Sworn Foes to Honor, Virtue, Truth, they fell, 
And where they now reside we cannot tell.18° 


“In the Afternoon the Gentlemen met at the King’s Arms Tavern 
where they spent the evening in social festivity.” 181 The mock 
hanging again stirred the vitriol of the northern press. A letter 
in The Boston Gazette bitterly proclaimed that “the same mur- 
dering temper which governed the actors of the tragedy at Ala- 
mance, still reigns triumphant at Newbern,” and compared the 
hanging in effigy to the atrocities of the Iroquois.182 Many 
northerners did not share the views of Tryon’s critics. A resi- 
dent of Connecticut, quoted in a New York paper, declared that 
Tryon had done more for the support of government than all the 
other governors of North America. “If that most daring and 
dangerous Rebellion . . . had not been quelled by Him,” said this 
writer, “an universal Revolt would have succeeded in all the 
Colonies.” 188 Such a revolt, indeed, was not long in coming, and 
it was to find a people united in purpose rather than divided by 
the clashing outlooks of conservative east and growing west. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT IN THE SOUTH, 
1870-1914! 


By ARTHUR S. LINK 


Before assessing the nature and extent of progressive de- 
mocracy in the South, a definition of terms, as they are meant to 
be understood in this discussion, is necessary. Conservatism, as 
it is generally understood, connotes a tendency to maintain the 
status quo and a disposition of hostility to innovations in the 
political, social, and economic order. Oftentimes the classes that 
possess a conservative point of view are the wealthy classes, but, 
of course, this is not always the case. In short, conservatism is 
usually a reasoned or unreasoned resistance to change.? Pro- 
gressivism, on the other hand, implies a philosophy that wel- 
comes innovations and reforms in the political, economic, and 
social order. Progressives are usually persons who strive for re- 
forms that alleviate the ills of society, that assure to the people a 
broader control of their governments, and that look toward 
affording greater economic, political, and social justice to the 
people. These progressives are the so-called “liberals,” not “‘rad- 
icals” ; they have been, as a general rule, essentially conservative 
insofar as basic property rights and the fundamental capitalistic 
structure are concerned.® 

The popular notion that such a thing as progressive democracy 
in the South was non-existent during the period 1870-1914, or 
practically so, that the Southern states were ruled by tyrannical 
political machines, that they were almost unbelievably backward, 
economically, politically, and socially, has become so persistent 
that it is hard to down. Most writers ignore the progressive 
movement in the South altogether; those that do recognize its 
existence characterize it as a result of Western progressivism. 
The extremist’s view that there was no progressive democracy in 
the South was expressed by the late Senator Robert M. La 
Follette, himself a foremost progressive, in a speech at Saginaw, 
Michigan, on New Year’s day, 1912. He said: 


1 Research on this article was made possible by a grant from the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 

2 See Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, IV, 230-232, for a d Qn of vatism. 

3 For a discussion of this idea see David J. Saposs’s provocative article, “The Role of the 
Middle Class in Social Development, Fascism, Populism, Communism, Socialism,” in Economic 
Essays in Honor of Wesley Clair Mitcheli, pp. 395-424, especially p. 399. 
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I don’t know of any progressive sentiment or any progressive legis- 
lation in the South. ... A true American believes in democracy. He 
believes men and women are equal and entitled to an equal chance. But 
the Democratic party of the South is not by inheritance that sort of 
organization. All the strength of the party is the aristocracy. The 
Southern Democrat despises alike the poor white and the negro and 
that is not the sentiment that makes for popular government.* 


Despite Senator La Follette’s blanket indictment, only his ig- 
norance prevented him from knowing that there was in 1912, and 
had been for some decades, a far-reaching progressive movement 
in the South. Basically and primarily it was, before 1900, agrar- 
ian in composition and principle, generated by agricultural unrest 
that came as a result of social, political, and economic causes. 
Farmers throughout the nation saw control of the national gov- 
ernment pass from their hands into the hands of the industrial 
class after the Civil War. They saw the formation of large com- 
binations in industry, which enabled the industrialists to elim- 
inate competitors and to maintain a monopolistic price level. 
They saw themselves economically oppressed by the railroads by 
means of discriminations between persons and places, unjustly 
high freight rates, pools, and the granting of rebates. They felt 
themselves economically injured by the national bank system 
that. furthered the interests of the business groups and pre- 
vented a free flow of credit to agricultural communities. 

The Granger movement was the first attempt by the farmers to 
strike back at the industrial and railroad giants oppressing them. 
The economic platform of the Grange is illustrative of this point. 
It advised farmers to dispense with middlemen and commission 
agents, expressed violent opposition to monopolies and trusts, 
demanded regulation of the railroads by the state and national 
governments in the interests of the producers, and advocated 
agricultural and industrial education.5 The year 1871 saw the 
introduction of the Grange into South Carolina, Mississippi, and 
Kentucky, and by the end of 1872 the movement had spread 
widely throughout the South. By the end of that year, for 
example, South Carolina ranked next to Iowa in the number of 
granges.® The influence of the movement is clearly discernible in 


4 San Antonio Express, January 2, 1912. 
5 Solon J. Buck, The Granger Movement, p. 64. 
6 Buck, Granger Movement, pp. 52-55. 
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the demand for railroad regulation that made headway in the 
Southern states in the 1870’s. There are numerous instances of 
Granger agitation for railroad regulation in the South. The state 
grange of Arkansas petitioned the legislature in 1877 for a law 
establishing maximum rates. In Virginia and Tennessee the state 
granges were interested in efforts to secure reduced rates by 
negotiation with the railroad companies. The state grange of 
South Carolina appealed to the legislature in 1877 and again in 
1878 for laws to prevent unjust rates, discrimination, and other 
railroad malpractices.?7 Obviously the movement for railroad 
regulation was an early manifestation of the Southern progres- 
sive movement. Numerous cooperative stores, banks, manu- 
factories, and insurance companies were also begun by the 
Grange leaders in the South.® 

Many causes were responsible for the decline and failure of 
the Granger movement in the South and in the nation.® Even after 
the passing of the organization as a powerful body, its influence 
lived on and subsequent agrarian movements became its heirs. 
The Grangers organized to do battle with the new capitalism— 
the railroads, the middlemen, the trusts, and the bankers—and, 
having failed to gain all their objectives, retired from the field. 

The Greenback-Labor movement was the successor to the 
Granger movement, but primarily because it was a third party 
organization it made little headway in the South. In 1880 a state 
convention of the Alabama Greenback-Labor party adopted a 
platform which demanded adequate educational facilities, de- 
nounced the convict-lease system, and demanded an equalization 
of the tax burden.!° Alabama was the only state in which the 
party made any headway at all, but in that state “Greenbackism 
...+ Was a significant experiment in political discontent, and gave 
impetus to Populism as its successor in the state.” 11 


7 Buck, Granger Movement, pp. 252-273. See also Francis B. Simkins, The Tillman Move- 
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The most significant and the largest farmers’ organization in 
the nineteenth century South was the Farmers’ Alliance. The 
Southern Farmers’ Alliance had its origin in a cattlemen’s asso- 
ciation in Lampasas County, Texas, in the middle 1870’s. Within 
a decade the Texas Alliance had spread throughout the state and 
under the guidance of its leader, C. W. Macune, began in the late 
1880’s to absorb similar farmers’ organizations in other Southern 
states. By 1890 the Southern Alliance boasted a membership of 
over a million and was the most powerful farmers’ organization 
in the country. It was the spearhead of the last great concerted 
agrarian effort in this country. It and its political successor, the 
People’s party, marked the culmination of the agrarian pro- 
gressive movement in the South. 

When agrarian efforts to liberalize the Democratic party 
failed, Southern farmers joined their comrades in the West and 
launched in 1892 the People’s party. The platform of the agrar- 
ian Democrats and the Populists, as members of the People’s 
party were called, comprehended a broad program of economic 
and political reforms in the interest of the agrarian and debtor 
classes. Since the third party was organized in every Southern 
state, it is possible to see the objectives for which these pro- 
gressives were fighting. The populistic group in Alabama adopted 
a platform in 1892 that included the progressive demands of the 
Democrats and also called for fair elections and a national grad- 
uated income tax, and denounced national banks and trusts. A 
platform of 1894 demanded the removal of convicts from, and 
prohibition of child labor in, the mines.12 The Alliance-controlled 
Democratic party in Tennessee in 1890 demanded free coinage 
of silver, extension of the public school system, lien laws to pro- 
tect laborers and mechanics, good roads, and abolition of the 
convict-lease system.13 The Democracy in Georgia in 1890, in the 
control of the Alliance, came out in favor of an enlargement of 
the powers of the state railroad commission, abolition of the 
convict-lease system and other prison reforms, revision of the 
tax system, extension of the public school system, and laws to 
ensure fair primaries and elections.14 The 1892 North Carolina 


12 Clark, Populism in Alabama, pp. 183, 152. 

13 Daniel M. Robison, Bob Taylor and the Agrarian Revolt in Tennessee, pp. 144-145. 

14 Alex M. Arnett, The Populist Movement in Georgia, pp. 105-106. See also James C. 
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Populist platform called for economy in state government, ade- 
quate aid to the state educational institutions, reduction of the 
legal rate of interest to six per cent, adequate taxation of the 
railroads, and a ten-hour day for laborers in mines, factories, and 
public works.15 

All of the Southern state parties endorsed the national Popu- 
list platform, but none had so complete a program as did Texas 
Populism. The 1892 Texas platform reaffirmed the traditional 
American doctrine of the equality of man and demanded the 
elimination of certain economic inequalities that weighed 
heavily upon the farmers. It demanded the recovery of Texas 
land from railroads and corporations and the prohibition of alien 
ownership. The Texas Populists advocated, moreover, government 
construction of railroads, abolition of national banks, free silver, 
and the issuance by the federal government of legal tender notes 
to the amount of fifty dollars per capita, while the sub-treasury 
plan was the means by which the money would be put into 
circulation. The taxation system and Democratic extravagances 
in government were criticized. An anti-trust program was 
endorsed and a labor program which included an eight-hour day, 
mechanics’ lien laws, the establishment of a state board of labor 
and arbitration, and the abolition of the convict-lease system was 
adopted. Such political reforms as the direct election of Senators, 
the President, and the Vice President, proportional representation, 
and the initiative, referendum, and recall were also endorsed.16 

The influence of the Alliance and Populist movements in the 
South was so profound and of such portent to Southern political 
life that its significance can be understood only when it is realized 
that it shook the very foundations of Democratic supremacy in 
the region. Although, with the single exception of North Caro- 
lina, the Populists failed to gain control in any Southern state, 
the agrarians in the Farmers’ Alliance seized control of the Dem- 
ocratic party machinery and elected governors and Congressmen 
in several Southern states. And Populism itself, despite the 
paucity of its actual gains, had a significant influence on the 


15 Simeon A. Delap, “The Populist Party in North Carolina,” Historical Papers of the 
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political life of the South. The movement effected, for the first 
time since the Civil War, a real cleavage within the Democratic 
ranks and forced the retirement of many of the old conservative 
leaders. What is more important, it forced the Southern Demo- 
cratic party, at least for a time, to become almost as progressive 
as the Populist party. 

An examination of the history of the several Southern states 
during the 1890’s will illustrate this point. In Texas in 1894 the 
Democrats adopted the Populist program with regard to convict 
labor. In 1896 they approved the national Populist planks calling 
for free silver, the issuance of legal tender notes by the federal 
government, the abolition of national banks as banks of currency 
issue, the election of United States Senators by the people, and 
the institution of the income tax. A railroad commission had been 
established and an alien land law had been passed early in the 
1890’s by the legislature.17 The Democrats of Alabama in 1892 
adopted a platform demanding free silver, the abolition of the 
convict-lease system, adequate support for the public school sys- 
tem, primary election laws, and the secret ballot.1* A farmer- 
controlled legislature in Tennessee in 1890 and 1891 passed a 
stringent anti-trust law, drastically raised taxes on corporations, 
and passed a resolution calling on Tennessee’s Congressmen and 
Senators to support a constitutional amendment for the direct 
election of United States Senators.1® By 1896 the Democratic 
party in that state had become almost completely converted to 
Populism. Its platform demanded free silver, the abolition of 
national banks, the repeal of the tax on state bank notes, and a 
national income tax.?° In South Carolina Benjamin R. Tillman 
led the white small farmers to victory in 1890 and subsequently 
inaugurated a number of reforms, many of which were in the 
interests of the farmers.?! In Virginia the conservative Thomas 
S. Martin organization was forced to take a stand in favor of 
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free silver and the Democratic convention of 1896 was a free-silver 
carnival.22 

An Alliance legislature in Georgia in 1890-1891, led by Alliance 
Governor W. J. Northen, extended the jurisdiction of the state 
railroad commission, instituted certain reforms in the banking 
laws of the state, extended the system of state inspection of fer- 
tilizers, and established a Negro agricultural and mechanical 
college.2 By 1896 the Georgia Democratic convention was de- 
manding free silver, the repeal of the Resumption Act that gave 
President Cleveland authority to issue United States bonds in 
order to maintain the gold reserve in the Treasury, the repeal of 
the federal tax on state bank notes, an income tax amendment, 
and a revenue tariff.24 In North Carolina the Farmers’ Alliance 
had captured the legislature by 1890, and in 1891 a state railroad 
commission was established and endowed with complete rate- 
making authority.25 In 1895 a fusion Populist-Republican legis- 
lature passed an election law aimed at wiping out entirely cor- 
ruption at the ballot boxes. The election machinery was made 
completely bipartisan. The people were given the right to elect 
county commissioners; the legal rate of interest was set at six 
per cent; increased appropriations for public institutions were 
made, while all corporations which had been exempted from 
taxation were hereafter to be subject to taxation.2¢ 

Such were the objectives and achievements of Southern agrar- 
ianism and Populism. Of course, the fact that the Populist revolt 
had forced out the conservative Bourbon leadership within the 
Democratic party and had necessitated a reorganization and 
reorientation within the party is not particularly surprising. The 
movement was nation-wide. It resulted in the expulsion of the 
Cleveland Democrats of the conservative East from power in 
party circles in 1896 and the inauguration of the progressive, 
Bryan-dominated era. Moreover, the return of large numbers of 
former Populists to the Democratic party upon the fusion of the 
Populists with the Democrats in 1896 further stimulated the 
progressive leaven within the Democratic party. The result of a 
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decade of agitation was a much greater emphasis in the South on 
popular education and social and economic reform. Populistic and 
agrarian agitation against the railroads and banks resulted in 
increased regulation of these institutions by the state govern- 
ments. The activities of state departments of agriculture were 
expanded and greater emphasis was given to agricultural and 
vocational education. Significant reforms in the political ma- 
chinery of the states were effected by the utilization of the party 
primary instead of the state convention as the method of nom- 
inating party candidates, the replacement of the old party ballot 
with the secret ballot, and the adoption by many Southern cities 
of the commission form of city government. 

Although the Populist revolt caused the downfall of the Bour- 
bon domination, it brought to the fore in Southern political life a 
new type of leadership, the leadership of the demagogues. Men 
like Cole L. Blease of South Carolina, Jeff Davis of Arkansas, and 
Theodore G. Bilbo of Mississippi were typical demagogues who 
stirred the people to democratic revolt and who rose to power by 
class agitation and race hatred, but who offered their constituents 
few measures of progressive legislation. 

Throughout the decades of agrarian revolt, class agitation, and 
conflict, there remained a great number of Democrats who were 
neither Bourbons nor Populists, but middle-of-the-road progres- 
sives. As a general rule, this group found its recruits in the mid- 
dle classes of the South among the more prosperous farmers, 
small business men, school teachers, editors, and other profes- 
sional groups. They looked askance alike at the defection of the 
Populists and the conservatism of the Bourbons. But to a great 
degree the aims of the Southern progressives—popular educa- 
tion, reforms looking toward greater popular control of the state 
governments, and the abandonment by the state governments of 
laissez-faire as a guide for economic and social action—were 
much the same as those of the Populists. In Virginia the pro- 
gressives were led by Carter Glass, Andrew J. Montague, and 
William A. Jones; in North Carolina by Charles B. Aycock, 
Josephus Daniels, Claude and William Kitchin, and Walter Clark. 
In Georgia, Hoke Smith and Thomas W. Hardwick; in Florida, 
Frank L. Mayes; in Alabama, Benjamin B. Comer; in Louisiana, 
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John M. Parker; in Kentucky, Ollie M. James and John C. W. 
Beckham; in Oklahoma, Robert L. Owen and Thomas P. Gore; 
and in Texas, James Stephen Hogg, Charles A. Culberson, and 
Robert L. Henry were representatives of this middle-class pro- 
gressivism. Indeed, the statement might perhaps be made that no 
region of the country, in proportion to its population, could boast 
a greater galaxy of progressive leaders. 

After 1900 the Southern progressive movement reveals itself 
in a somewhat different light from the nineteenth century 
agrarian radicalism. In the first place, the farmers of the South 
and of the nation as well entered upon a period of relative pros- 
perity around 1897 which continued with few interruptions until 
1920. As money became more plentiful farm prices rose and con- 
sequently agrarian demands for extreme financial reforms di- 
minished. In the second place, what was perhaps the farmers’ 
paramount problem—adequate regulation of railroad rates and 
services—was gradually being taken care of by federal and state 
action. As a consequence, there was a gradual shift in emphasis 
in the Southern progressive platform. It ceased to be almost 
entirely agrarian in outlook, while the leadership of the move- 
ment passed from the hands of the farmers to progressive ed- 
itors, politicians, and other urban groups. The chief issues of the 
progressive movement in the early part of the twentieth century, 
from 1900 to 1914, were primarily political. Once again, it should 
be pointed out that this development within progressive ranks 
was nation-wide. 

The culmination of the Southern progressive movement came 
as a result of a national development—the Woodrow Wilson pres- 
idential campaign both before and after the Baltimore conven- 
tion of 1912. Even by 1911 Wilson was displacing Bryan as 
leader of the progressive Democrats and liberal Southerners 
hastened to join the New Jersey governor’s ranks. Wilson’s New 
Freedom philosophy and program had a powerful appeal to cer- 
tain. groups in Southern society. The fact that he had taken the 
lead in smashing a reactionary political machine in New Jersey 
won him the support of liberals in every Southern state who were 
fighting to overthrow conservative political organizations. The 
most significant fact about the Wilson movement in the South 
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was that these Southern progressives seized upon it as a weapon 
to use against the conservatives in order to gain control of their 
own state governments. Wilson’s economic philosophy was very 
much like Bryan’s and the New Jersey governor’s campaign 
against the “money trust,” big business, and in favor of a revenue 
tariff naturally won him the support of the old Bryan men. The 
educational leaders in the South—from the universities and col- 
leges to the country schools—played an important role in the 
movement. Southern teachers were naturally gratified to see one 
of their fellows step from college halls to the national political 
stage and the remarks of anti-Wilson editors which reflected on 
the candidate because he had been a professor drove thousands of 
teachers into the Wilson ranks. Wilson was popular, not only 
with the educators in the South, but also with the college stu- 
dents and the enthusiasm for him which swept through college 
campuses was phenomenal. As Wilson was supported by South- 
ern educators, so was he likewise supported by many Southern 
clergymen. Wilson’s adherence to and profession of the Christian 
faith, and his Christian life were reasons enough for thousands 
of ministers and members of the church to enlist in his cause. 
The religious press, abandoning its usual hands-off policy in 
political campaigns, generously supported Wilson in the pre- 
nomination campaign of 1912.27 

If the writer had to single out the group of men that made the 
greatest contribution to the Wilson movement in the South he 
would almost inevitably name the Southern editors who heralded 
the coming of the New Freedom. Their work in presenting the 
man to the people and in engendering enthusiasm and support for 
his cause was the foundation stone of Wilson’s campaign in the 
South. It is not strange that many of the strongest Wilson 
editors—Josephus Daniels, William E. Gonzales, Frank L. Mayes, 
and Luke Lea—were also devoted followers of William Jennings 
Bryan. Nor is it strange that most of the anti-Bryan editors 
were also antagonistic to the New Jersey governor. The powerful 
leavens of progressivism and conservatism necessitated such an 


27 See, for example, Christian Advocate (Nashville), March 8, 1912; Birmingham Age- 
Herald, August 20, 1912; Raleigh News and Observer, April 2, 1312; Atlanta Constitution, 
February 5, 1912; Atlanta Journal, April 16 and 26, 1912; Presbyterian Standard (Charlotte), 
March 24, 1911, April 24, and July 17, 1912; Presbyterian of the South (Richmond), Feb- 
Tuary 8, 1911. 
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alignment. Many of the Southern editors were also politicians of 
influence.?8 ' 

The Wilson movement in the South became in effect a struggle 
for progressive Democracy, and progressive Southern politicians 
were in the vanguard of the movement. Men who had been 
Bryan’s spokesmen for nearly sixteen years—Daniels, Tillman, 
Gonzales, Hoke Smith, Frank L. Mayes, Nathan P. Bryan, Brax- 
ton B. Comer, Luke Lea, Charles A. Culberson, Robert L. Henry, 
William H. Murray, and Thomas P. Gore—perhaps realized that 
the Commoner’s day as a presidential candidate had passed and 
found a new leader in Woodrow Wilson. There were, of course, 
Bryan men in the South who supported Champ Clark, who was 
running as a progressive. On the other hand, the consistent op- 
position of the conservative Southern state organizations came as 
a result of the liberalism of the Wilson movement. 

The Wilson movement was moderately successful in achieving 
its immediate goal, the winning of the Southern delegations. 
Wilson won proportionately as much support in the South as in 
any other section of the country. From the long-range point of 
view the movement was significant in that it became the spear- 
head of a great progressive revolt. It brought to the fore im- 
portant issues which demanded solution; it engendered a tre- 
mendous amount of discussion concerning popular government 
and progressive reform.2® 

So much for the general development of the progressive move- 
ment in the South from the Granger movement to the Wilson era. 
An interrogator might reasonably ask: if the South had such 
a considerable body of progressives and was so visibly affected 
by the progressive movement, why did not the region show 
results by way of progressive reforms? Such a question creates 
a perplexing problem in the establishment of a yardstick of 
progressivism. It might be helpful to consider the reform 


28 Daniels and Robert Ewing were national committeemen, respectively, from North Caro- 
lina and Louisiana. Gonzales dominated the progressive faction of the party in South Caro- 
lina. Lea and E. B. Stahlman were spokesmen for the progressive Democrats in Tennessee. 
James R. Gray of the Atlanta Journal was allied with the political fortunes of Hoke Smith 
and the progressive faction of the Georgia Democracy. 

29 Spatial limitations have required that the writer merely summarize the general charac- 
teristics of the Wilson movement in the South. For a fuller discussion, however, see Arthur 
Link, “The South and the Democratic Campaign of 1912,”’ unpublished Ph.D. dissertation in 
the library of the University of North Carolina. “The Wilson Movement in Texas, 1910-1912, 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLVIII (October, 1944), 169-185; ““‘The Democratic Pre- 


Convention Campaign of 1912 in Georgia,” Georgia Historical Quarterly, XXIX (September, 
1945), 143-158. 
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measures that were outstanding during this period and to analyze 
the accomplishments of the Southern states. 

One example of progressive reform in which Southern states 
were virtual pioneers was the difficult problem of railroad regu- 
lation. In the rebuilding of the railroads in the South after the 
destruction that occurred during the Civil War, Northern cap- 
italists played an influential part. And with the subsequent con- 
solidation of Southern railroads into large systems also came the 
attendant evils of monopolistic control. The railroads levied fares 
and freight rates at their pleasure and often to the oppression of 
the people, while stock watering, discrimination in rates, the free 
pass evil, and under-assessment for taxes were frequently prac- 
ticed evils. The political corruption attendant upon the railroads’ 
suspicious and frequent sorties into politics, as well as the mal- 
practices mentioned above, led soon after the restoration of home 
rule to a popular demand that the railroads be subjected to public 
control. 

Virginia took the first step and in 1877 the legislature of that 
state established a state advisory railroad commission on the 
order of the Massachusetts type.*° The powers of the Virginia 
commission were purely supervisory and recommendatory and 
it was not until 1901 that popular agitation for a commission 
with power to set rates finally culminated in the establishment of 
a powerful Corporation Commission with complete administra- 
tive, legislative, and judicial powers over railroads and other 
corporations.*! A year following the establishment of the first 
Virginia commission, South Carolina set up an advisory railroad 
commission modeled after it.22 Four years later, however, the 
legislature amended the law so as to endow the commission with 
full power to set freight and passenger rates.?3 

Georgia was the first Southern state and, along with Cali- 
fornia, the first state in the country effectively to regulate rail- 
road rates and operations.*4 The Georgia constitution of 1877 


- Acts of the General Assembly of the State of Virginia, 1876-1877, chapter 254, pp. 2564- 
7 


31 See the Virginia Constitution of 1902, article XII, sections 155-156, in Acts of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Virginia, 1902-1903-1904, pp. 31-37. 

32 Acts and Joint Resolutions of the General Assembly of the State of South Carolina, 1878, 
chapter 662, pp. 789-792. 

83 South Carolina, Acts, 1881-1882, chapter 595, pp. 791-841. 

34 The earlier legislative efforts of the Midwestern states of Illinois, Min t 
and Iowa during the heyday of the Granger movement were ineffective and ceetves 
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made the establishment of a railroad commission by the legis- 
lature mandatory and, in compliance with this emphatic direc- 
tive, the legislature in 1879 established the state commission. The 
Georgia commission had extraordinary powers to fix and compel 
fair and uniform rates, to forbid discrimination among persons 
and places, and to abolish the discrimination inherent in the long- 
and-short-haul practice. Schedules of rates established by the 
commission were to be accepted as just and fair by the state 
courts, while railroad companies were compelled to submit to the 
commission their records and business files.25 The Georgia com- 
mission was exceedingly effective in bringing the railroads of the 
state under its control, and it secured reductions in passenger and 
freight rates of between fifty and sixty per cent.*° In addition to 
the fact of its successful career, the Georgia commission is sig- 
nificant in that practically all other Southern states subsequently 
established commissions modeled after it. In 1907, largely due to 
the persistent efforts of Hoke Smith, leader of the progressive 
wing of the Democratic party in Georgia and governor of the 
state in 1907, the legislature reorganized the railroad commis- 
sion and greatly extended its jurisdiction. It was in reality trans- 
formed into a corporation or public utilities commission. The 
most interesting feature of the new law was a provision which 
made it the commission’s duty to promulgate such rules regard- 
ing the issuance of stocks and bonds as would put an end to 
over-capitalization and guarantee honest values to purchasers of 
securities. 37 

Kentucky in 1879 established an advisory railroad commis- 
sion.*8 The commission was, however, deprived of all authority 
to supervise railroad rates by a decision of the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals in 1896, but an act of the legislature in 1900 con- 
ferred the authority upon the commission to prescribe “reason- 
able and just” freight and passenger rates.*9 After a prolonged 
battle with the Louisville and Nashville Railroad the commis- 


85 Acts and Resolutions of the General Assembly of the State of Georgia, 1878-1879, chapter 
269, pp. 125-131. 

36 Jim David Cherry, “The Georgia Railroad Commission, 1879-1888,” unpublished M.A. 
thesis in the library of the University of North Carolina. 

37 Georgia, Acts, 1907, chapter 223, pp 72-81. 

38 Acts of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 1879, chapter 1019, pp- 
92-95. 

89 Kentucky, Acts, 1900, chapter 2, pp. 5-7. 
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sion’s right to prescribe reasonable maximum intrastate rates 
was confirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States.*° 

The Alabama legislature in 1881 established a railroad com- 
mission, but withheld from it the authority to fix rates and fares. 
The carriers were required to submit to the commission their 
tariffs of freight and passenger charges for examination and if 
the commission should find any charge which it deemed unreason- 
able, it was directed to notify the railroad in question.*! The 
provisions of the Alabama law were a decided improvement upon 
the law establishing the Virginia commission but were obviously 
inadequate effectively to deal with the problem of railroad regu- 
lation. Consequently, in 1883 the legislature gave the commission 
authority to determine reasonable rates.42 The Alabama com- 
mission was successful in decreasing tariff charges, but there was 
considerable popular agitation for an act to increase the com- 
mission’s powers. The leader of the movement for more effective 
regulation after 1900 was Braxton Bragg Comer, who was 
elected president of the commission in 1904. In 1906 Comer was 
elected governor on a railroad-regulation platform and in 1907 
called upon the legislature to abolish the “debauching lobby” 
maintained by the railroads at Montgomery and to pass laws 
providing for thorough railroad regulation.+? In compliance, the 
legislature passed a series of acts which extended the jurisdiction 
of the commission to include most of the public utility companies 
of the state, reduced the freight rates on one hundred and ten 
articles of common production, and reduced passenger rates to 
two and one-half cents a mile.*+ A bitter fight between Governor 
Comer and the Louisville and Nashville Railroad resulted. In 
1913, however, this railroad gave up its fight against the Ala- 
bama commission and accepted its schedules.*5 

Tennessee in 1883 established a railroad commission and au- 
thorized it to set just and reasonable rates,*® but the railroads of 


40 Maxwell Ferguson, State Regulation of Railroads in the South, pp. 123-124. This is the 
only general work on the subject. 

41 Acts of the General Assembly of Alabama, 1880-1881, chapter 91, pp. 84-95. 

42 Alabama, Acts, 1882-1883, chapters 103 and 104, pp. 177-178. 

43 Albert B. Moore, “Braxton Bragg Comer,” Dictionary of American Biography, IV, 
329-330. 

44 General Laws of the Legislature of Alabama, 1907, chapter 17, p. 80; chapter 30, p. 104; 
chapter $1, pp. 105-107; chapter 69, pp. 135-166; chapter 329, pp. 404-405. 

45 Ferguson, State Regulation, p. 188. For a discussion of Comer’s battle with the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad see Rupert B. Vance, “Spell-Binders of the New South,” unpublished 
manuscript in possession of Professor Vance. 

46 Acta of the State of Tennessee, 1883, chapter 199, pp. 271-279. 
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the state were able to halt the work of the commission by use of 
judicial injunctions. As a consequence, the commission law of 
1883 was repealed in 1885. However, in 1897 a new commission 
was established and endowed with full authority to regulate rates 
and tariffs.*7 It was successful in effecting a drastic reduction in 
transportation charges.4® The Mississippi legislature in 1884 
established a commission*® which effectively reduced freight 
rates during 1886 and 1887. Passenger rates, because of the 
competitive practices of the Mississippi railroads, were already 
exceedingly low.5° Florida in 1887 established a commission 
modeled almost exactly after the Georgia commission of 1879.5! 
The Florida legislature, however, abolished the commission in 
1891 because it did not approve of the new chairman appointed 
by the governor and it was not until 1897 that the commission 
was reestablished.52 In 1899 the legislature considerably 
strengthened the commission’s authority by more clearly defining 
its powers and giving it judicial authority,5? and in 1901 it 
promulgated a comprehensive freight rate schedule.5+ 

After many years of agitation, the legislature of North Caro- 
lina in 1891, dominated by members of the Farmers’ Alliance, 
established a railroad commission based on the Georgia model.55 
Within less than a year’s time freight and passenger schedules 
were promulgated that brought about numerous reductions.5¢ 
In 1899 the railroad commission was transformed into a corpora- 
tion commission, one of the first of its kind in the United States. 
The powers and duties of the old railroad commission were trans- 
ferred to it, but its jurisdiction was extended to cover all carriers, 
as well as telephone companies, public and private banks, loan 
and trust companies, and building and loan associations.57 The 
North Carolina commission attempted to bring to an end the 
discriminatory rates levied by the Virginia railroads to favor 


47 Tennessee, Acts, 1897, chapter 10, pp. 113-126. 

48 Ferguson, State Regulation, pp. 140-146. 

49 Laws of the State of Mississippi, 1884, chapter 23, pp. 31-41. 

50 Ferguson, State Regulation, pp. 148-151. 

51 Acts and Resolutions Adopted by the Legislature of Florida, 1887, chapter 3746, pp. 
118-126. 

52 Florida, Acts, 1897, chapter 4549, pp. 82-94. 

58 Florida, Acts, 1899, chapter 4700, pp. 76-93. 

54 Ferguson, State Regulation, pp. 154-161. 

55 Laws and Resolutions of the State of North Carolina, 1891, chapter 320, pp. 275-288. 

56 Martha Frances Bowditch, “The North Carolina Railroad Commission, 1891-1899,” unpub- 
lished M.A. thesis in the library of the University of North Carolina. 

57 North Carolina, Laws, 1899, chapter 164, pp. 291-807. 
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Virginia cities and to eliminate the discrimination practiced by 
the north-south lines running through the state.5® 

The Trans-Mississippi Southern states kept well abreast of the 
Southeastern states in the perplexing and difficult business of 
railroad regulation. Texas, under the progressive leadership of 
Governor James Stephen Hogg, in 1891 established a railroad 
commission to set reasonable rates,5® and in 1893 the legislature 
enacted a stock and bond law designed to prevent the railroads 
from increasing and collecting fictitious debts by means of in- 
creasing the rates.*° In Arkansas a railroad regulation amend- 
ment to the state constitution was adopted in 1897, and in 1899 
the legislature established a commission. The railroads were 
required to furnish rate schedules to the commission, to keep 
rate schedules posted, and to furnish facilities for the care of 
persons and property transported. Discriminations of any sort, 
rebates, pooling, and the long-and-short-haul practice were pro- 
hibited. The commission was empowered to determine the valua- 
tion of the railroads, to conduct hearings, and to regulate freight, 
express, and passenger rates. In 1907 the commission’s juris- 
diction was extended to sleeping car companies.®? A railroad 
commission was established in Louisiana by a provision of the 
constitution of 1898. The commission was directed to set reason- 
able rates and was given authority over sleeping-car, express, 
telephone, and telegraph companies, and steamboats and other 
water craft as well as the railroads.*® The first endeavor of the 
commission was to put an end to the disastrous competition be- 
tween the railroads and steamboats, while numerous reductions 
in freight rates were effected.*4 Oklahoma’s progressive consti- 
tution of 1907 restricted railroad and corporate activities in 
many ways. Considerable space was given to expressing the lim- 
itations and regulations of railroads and other public corpora- 


tions which were regulated by a corporation commission of three 
members. ®5 


58 Ferguson, State Regulation, pp. 174-177. 

59 Revised Civil Statutes of the State of Texas, 1895, chapter 13, pp. 909-920. 

60 Texas, Statutes, 1895, chapter 14, pp. 920-923. 
eae F. Kirby (ed.), A Digest of the Statutes of Arkansas, sections 6788-6826, pp. 

-1415. 

82 Charles W. Fornoff, “The Regulation of Public Service Corporations,” in David Y. 
Thomas, Arkansas and Its People, a History, 1541-1930, I, 388-341. 

88 Constitution of the State of Louisiana, 1898, articles 283-289. 

64 Ferguson, State Regulation, pp. 180-184. 

85 Constitution of the State of Oklahoma, 1907, article X, sections 2-35. 
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In concluding this discussion of state railroad regulation in 
the South, it may reasonably be said that commissions in every 
Southern state regulated the transportation companies, for the 
most part, in the public interest and that the movement was suc- 
cessful in bringing benefits to the people in the form of reduc- 
tions in rates, uniformity of schedules, and increased taxation of 
the railroads. It is the conclusion of the only authority in the gen- 
eral field that state regulation in the South effectively ended 
discrimination and reduced freight and passenger rates to an 
unjustly low level.®® 

The Southern movement for railroad regulation was mani- 
festly a part of the nation-wide movement, and it is interesting 
to note that Southerners exercised considerable influence in the 
national movement for railroad reform. It is a well-known fact 
that John H. Reagan of Texas was regarded as the father of the 
Interstate Commerce Act of 1887. Robert M. La Follette, writing 
years later, declared that “To Reagan of Texas, more than any 
other man in the House, belongs the credit for the passage of 
the act.” °7 La Follette also wrote that he and his progressive 
lieutenants in Wisconsin had profited greatly from Reagan’s wise 
advice when they drew up Wisconsin’s railroad regulation law.*® 
The advocates of national railroad legislation always had the 
overwhelming support of Southern representatives and Senators, 
and Senator Ben Tillman of South Carolina gave conspicuous 
service to the Roosevelt administration when he piloted the Hep- 
burn rate bill through the Senate in 1906.69 

In any discussion of the program of the progressive movement 
the measures advocated by progressives directed toward the 
reform of the party machinery loom large. One of the most im- 
portant of these measures was the direct primary, by means of 
which reformers hoped to wrest control over the nominating 
process from the political bosses and to restore it to the people. 
Under La Follette’s leadership, Wisconsin in 1903 adopted the 
mandatory state-wide direct party primary. Before 1890, how- 
ever, every county in South Carolina used the primary system 


66 Ferguson, State Regulation, pp. 207-212. 

67 R. M. La Follette, La Follette’s Autobiography, p. 119. 

68 La Follette, Autobiography, pp. 119-120. 

6 Henry F. Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt, pp. 420-425; Claude G. Bowers, Beveridge and the 
Progressive Era, pp. 225-226. Tillman received considerable support from Senator Joseph 
Weldon Bailey of Texas in the fight for the Hepburn bill. 
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for the nomination of local officers and legislators, and in 1896 
the state-wide Democratic party primary was inaugurated.7° As 
early as 1897 the legislature of Arkansas had legalized primary 
elections.71 The Mississippi legislature in 1902 enacted a law 
requiring that all nominations for state, district, county, and 
county district officials be made by primary elections.72 The 
primary system was in use in Virginia at least by 1905, and in 
that year the United States senatorial primary was adopted by 
the Democratic party.7* The first state-wide primary in Georgia 
was held on June 7, 1898, and the primary system was used 
regularly by the Democrats thereafter.7+ In 1902 Alabama Dem- 
ocrats adopted the primary system for nominating their candi- 
dates. Following the primary for state officers in 1902, the 
friends of the primary system began to agitate for a senatorial 
primary by means of which the voters could instruct the mem- 
bers of the state legislature upon their preference for United 
States Senator. The system was adopted in 1906.75 Governor 
William S. Jennings, elected in 1900, was the last governor of 
Florida nominated by a political convention. The legislature, 
early in his administration, enacted the primary system into the 
body of Florida laws.7® By 1908, at least, Florida had instituted 


the senatorial primary.*? The primary system had been in opera- 
tion in Tennessee for some time before 1901, for in that year the 
state legislature enacted a law to legalize and regulate party 
primaries. All primary elections in the state were to be con- 


70 David D. Wallace, History of South Carolina, III, 336, 356. The South Carolina legis- 
lature in 1896 enacted a statute to prevent frauds at the primary elections, but the party 
primary was not made legally mandatory nor brought within the protection of the general 
election laws. South Carolina, Acts and Joint Resolutions, 1896, chapter 25, p. 56. 

71 Kirby (ed.), Status of Arkansas, 1904, chapter 57, sects. 2892-2897, pp. 705- 706. In 1917 
an act adopted by the initiative required primary elections of the major parties. T. D. Craw- 
ford and Hamilton Moses (eds.), Digest of the Statutes of Arkansas, 1919, chapter 54, 
sects. 3757-3782, pp. 1075-1083. 

72 Mississippi, Laws, 1902, chapter 66, pp. 105-112. Section 18 of this law also provided for 
the nomination of United States Senators by the senatorial primary. 

73 Robert C. Glass and Carter Glass, Jr., History of Virginia Democracy, I, 292. In 1912 the 
Virginia legislature passed an act “‘to establish and regulate the holding of primary elections.” 
Virginia, Acts, 1912, chapter 307, pp. 611-619. 

74 Walter G. Cooper, The Story of Georgia, III, 370. A Georgia law of 1900 provided that 
primary elections should be held under the regulations prescribed by the party, but also pro- 
vided that clerks of the superior courts should receive and count the election returns. 
Georgia, Acts, 1900, chapter 117, pp. 40-41. 

7 Albert B. Moore, History of Alabama, I, 909-910. In 1903 the Alabama legislature en- 
acted a law which gave legal sanction and protection to all party primaries that might be 
held in the state. Alabama, General Laws, 1903, chapter 417, pp. 356-365. 

In 1911 the legislature made a sweeping revision of the primary act and exempted from its 
application parties that polled less than 25 per cent of the votes at the general election. 
Alabama, General Laws, 1911, chapter 479, pp. 421-449. 

76 The Florida law was passed in 1901. It provided for complete state regulation of party 
primaries. Florida, Acts, 1901, chapter 5014, pp. 160-165. 

77 Harry Gardner Cutler, History of Florida, I, 179. 
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ducted under the provisions of the general election laws.7® Dur- 
ing the administration of Governor John C. W. Beckham, around 
1905, the Kentucky Democratic party adopted the primary sys- 
tem,7® while Texas®® and Oklahoma®! adopted the system in the 
early years of the twentieth century. Although the primary 
system had been in use since 1900 in the counties of North Caro- 
lina, it was not until 1915 that the legislature made its use 
mandatory on a state-wide basis.82 Thus it would appear that the 
primary election idea was almost indigenous to the South, as far 
as its use in this country is concerned. It is clearly evident that a 
good majority of the Southern states were using the system by 
the time Wisconsin adopted it. 

Another measure of reform advocated by progressives in the 
early part of the twentieth century was corrupt practices legisla- 
tion, designed to purify the election process. By the end of the 
Wilson period every Southern state had enacted legislation mak- 
ing it a criminal offense to give bribes to influence a voter, and 
every Southern state except Florida had enacted severe legisla- 
tion against the receiving of such bribes. Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas 
prohibited candidates from promising appointments before elec- 
tions, while Arkansas and Texas had declared it unlawful for 
candidates to pay for the conveyance of voters to the polls. Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi denied party leaders 
the right to solicit campaign funds from candidates. By 1919 
every Southern state had enacted laws of varying effectiveness 
and severity prohibiting the intimidation of voters, while Ala- 
bama, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Florida, and Kentucky had 
made it unlawful for employers to intimidate or attempt to in- 
fluence the voting of their employees. Arkansas, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas also required employers 

78 Tennessee, Acts, 1901, chapter 39, . 54-59. The uirement for votin no 
we tm Bay ‘brimary election. ic A a a ete the uth Salta 
wacenng, hE ——we. oe. Tr bry included the United States senatorial pri- 
Suh Gh ay dan ee or eet oe an en eS 
party since it applied only to parties polling more than 100,000 votes. Texas, General Laws, 
Spiiee Ge aha tare Tie ace ee 

81 Oklahoma in 1909 adopted the mandatory primary as the method by which all political 
ate a. oy eae for all state offices. Oklahoma, Session Laws, 1909, 


82 North Carolina, Public Laws, 1915, chapter 101, pp. 154-168. See also Robert D. W. 
Connor, North Carolina, Rebuilding an Ancient Commonwealth, II, 481-482. 
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to give their employees ample time to vote on election day. 
Tennessee, South Carolina, Oklahoma, Alabama, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and North Carolina passed legisla- 
tion prohibiting illegal and unqualified registration, while all of 
the Southern states endeavored to prevent illegal and fradulent 
voting. Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee pro- 
hibited distinguishing marks or signs on election ballots, and 
Louisiana, Tennessee, and Virginia made it unlawful for a person 
to participate in a primary or convention of a party other than 
his own. Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Texas, and Virginia re- 
quired that political advertisements in newspapers be clearly 
denoted as such, while North Carolina, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Florida, Arkansas, and Alabama required that political posters 
and advertisements bear the names and addresses of the persons 
responsible for issuing them. Florida and Virginia made it 
unlawful for a candidate to purchase editorial support in a polit- 
ical campaign. In the matter of campaign expenditures, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, and Virginia limited the amounts a candi- 
date for governor might expend in his campaign for nomination 
and election. The sums varied from $3,000 in Oklahoma to 
$10,000 in Alabama. Virginia allowed an expenditure of fifteen 
cents for every voter who cast his vote for the highest party 
candidate at the last election. All of the states except Mississippi 
and Tennessee required candidates to file statements of their 
campaign expenditures either before or after the primary and 
election, or both. Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
Texas attempted either to prohibit or to regulate the contributing 
by corporations to campaign funds.®? 

Four other political reforms were prominently in vogue in 
1912: the presidential preferential primary, the commission 
form of city government, the direct election of Senators, and the 
initiative, referendum, and recall. During the presidential pre- 
nomination campaign of 1912 the issue of the presidential pri- 
mary, in which the voters instructed delegates to the national 
convention to vote for their specified candidate, arose. The sys- 


83 This discussion of corrupt-practices legislation in the Southern states is based upon Earl 
R. Sikes, State and Federal Corrupt-Practices Legislation, and is taken directly from the 
tables in pp. 258-291. It is difficult to determine the effectiveness of the laws. Sikes deals only 
with the legislation and not with the application of the laws. 
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tem, which supposedly deprived the political bosses of the power 
to select presidential candidates, was adopted in the South in 
1912 by Florida, Georgia, and Mississippi. In 1913 a preferential 
primary law was enacted by the Texas legislature.®+ 

The commission form of city government originated in Galves- 
ton, Texas, in 1900 under extraordinary circumstances.°> What 
was begun as an emergency administrative measure proved so 
effective a method of city government that it was not only re- 
tained in Galveston, but spread throughout the country. By 1914 
commission government was operative in most of the larger 
Southern cities—in Galveston, Birmingham, Mobile, Montgom- 
ery, Shreveport, New Orleans, Wilmington, Oklahoma City, El 
Paso, Columbia, Chattanooga, Knoxville, Memphis, Dallas, San 
Antonio, Fort Worth, Houston, and Austin—and in many of the 
smaller cities as well.8® It is interesting to note in this connection 
that Staunton, Virginia, was the first city in the country to adopt 
the city manager form of government.87 

There was, and had been since the days of the agrarian revolt, 
a widespread demand in the South for the adoption of a consti- 
tutional amendment providing for the popular election of United 
States Senators.8® As a matter of fact, by the time the amend- 


ment went into effect senatorial candidates in every Southern 
state were first nominated by the people in a party primary. The 
principles of the initiative, referendum, and recall never found 
widespread acceptance in the South, although Oklahoma in 1907 
and Arkansas in 1909 wrote the reforms into their bodies of 
law.®9 


84 Weeks, ““The Texas Primary System,” p. 532. 

85 In 1900 a great hurricane and flood swept over the city and, in order to facilitate the 
progress of reconstruction, the citizens of Galveston placed the government and job of 
rebuilding in the hands of a business commission. 

86 Aside from the cities named above the following places had the commission form of 
government by 1914: Anthony, Beaumont, Corpus Christi, Denison, Kennedy, Lyford, 
Marshall, Marble Falls, Palestine, Port Lavaca, Sherman, Waco, and Greenville, Texas: 
Ardmore, Bartlesville, Duncan, Enid, Miami, McAlester, Muskogee, Sapulpa, Tulsa, and 
Wagner, Oklahoma; Bristol, Clarkesville, Etowah, and Richmond City, Tennessee. 

Commission city government was almost unanimously favored by the press of the South. 
See, for example, editorials in Raleigh News and Observer, March 15, 16, 17, 1911; Wilmington 
Morning Star, December 20, 1910, March 14, 15, 1911; Charlotte Daily Observer, November 16, 
1911; Pensacola Evening News, January 13, 1912; Columbia State, April 13, 1911; San 
Antonio Express, January 9, 1911; Mobiie Register, December 24, 1910; Petersburg (Va.) 
Daily Index-Appeal, February 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 1911; Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman, 
March 11, 1911; Birminghem Age-Herald, May 2, 1911. 

87 Benjamin P. DeWitt, The Progressive Movement, pp. 309-310. 

88 See, for example, editorials in Tulsa World, February 25, 1911; New Orleans Times- 
Democrat, December 19, 1910; Nashville Tennessean and American, December 20, 1910. 

89 Arkansas adopted only the initiative and referendum. Thomas, Arkansas and Its People, 
I, 320. For Oklahoma, see Grant Foreman, History of Oklahoma, p. 314. For editorials favor- 
able to the initiative referendum, and recall, see: New Orleans Time-Democrat, December 15, 
1910; Nashville Tennessean and American, December 21, 1910; Oklahoma City Daily Oklaho- 
man, February 17, 1911; Mobile Register, December 30, 1910; Columbia State, May 24, 1911; 
Little Rock Arkansas Democrat, December 2, 1910. 
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Although Southern progressives gave emphasis to the struggle 
for political reform, they by no means were oblivious of the 
necessity of reform in the economic and social fields. As early as 
1889 the Georgia legislature passed a law limiting work in the 
textile mills to sixty-six hours a week,®® and in 1892 South Caro- 
lina enacted a similar law.®! In 1911 both Georgia and North 
Carolina set the maximum number of hours per week operatives 
could work in textile factories at sixty.92 In the matter of child- 
labor legislation, Southern progressives were likewise active. 
“There are only a few characteristics of the child labor struggle 
in the South which differentiate it from the movement in the 
nation at large, and even in them the difference is largely one of 
degree rather of kind,” writes the authority on this movement.%% 
The leader in the struggle for child labor legislation in the South 
was Edgar Gardner Murphy of Alabama, who was chiefly in- 
strumental in the organization of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee.94 Alexander J. McKelway, a Presbyterian minister of 
Charlotte, was the executive secretary in the South for the com- 
mittee and for years carried on a struggle for child labor reform. 
The advocates of child labor legislation were not successful in 
accomplishing all of the objectives for which they were striving, 
but they did secure a number of reform laws in the textile states 
and presented vividly the child labor problem to the Southern 
people. 95 

It is undoubtedly true that Southern editors led the fight for 
progressive reforms in the South.®® Especially was this true in 
the fight against the notorious convict-lease system and the ini- 


quitous fee system that make crime profitable to sheriffs and 
constables. The editor of the Mobile Register, editors Frank L. 
Mayes of the Pensacola Journal, Fred Seeley of the Atlanta 


Georgian, and Edward W. Barrett of the Birmingham Age- 


90 Elizabeth H. Davidson, Child Labor Legislation in the Southern Textile States, pp. 69-70. 

91 Davidson, Child Labor Legislation, p. 90. 

92 Davidson, Child Labor Legislation, pp. 168, 206. 

983 Davidson, Child Labor Legislation, p. 2. 

94 Davidson, Child Labor Legislation, p. 125. 

95 Miss Davidson (Child Labor Legislation, pp. 275-278) lists in a table the laws con- 
trolling child labor passed by the Southerr states. 

96 Among the progressive newspapers in the South during the period after 1900 the follow- 
ing were outstanding: Mobile Register, Raleigh News and Observer, Petersburg Daily Index- 
Appeal, Columbia State, Atlanta Georgian, Atlanta Journal, Pensacola Journal, Birmingham 
Age-Herald, Birmingham News, Nashville Tennessean and American, New Orleans Times- 
Democrat, Little Rock Arkansas Democrat, Galveston Daily News, Dallas Morning News, 
Houston Chronicle, Louisville Post, Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman, and the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 
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Herald led in the fight against these twin evils.9?7 Progressive 
editors and leaders were also active during this period in an 
effort to secure adequate public health programs and insurance 
laws.°8 

Insofar as the foregoing movements for reform were pro- 
gressive, it can be stated that there was a well organized pro- 
gressive movement in the South aimed at remedying the ills of 
the region’s social and economic and political order. It, of course, 
had serious deficiencies. None of the Southern editors, as far as 
this writer knows, who were agitating for political reforms, gave 
any consideration to the ominously steady increase in farm 
tenancy. The perplexing problems of the economic, social, and 
political development of the Negro likewise escaped serious at- 
tention from Southern editors. Although practically all the 
Southern editors severely condemned lynching, none dared to 
advocate political rights for the black man. As far as progressive 
democracy went in the South, it was progressive democracy for 
the white man. 

It is only too apparent to the student of recent Southern history 
that many Southern institutions and practices were, during this 
period, antiquated and backward. Bearing this fact in mind, it 
may none the less be stated with emphasis that there were few 
sections of the country in which the masses of the people were 
more powerful than in the South. Certainly many of the dom- 
inant Southern political leaders during this period were not 
representative of the conservative classes. Demagogues like 
James K. Vardaman of Mississippi, Jeff Davis of Arkansas, or 
Cole Blease of South Carolina ostensibly represented the lower 
classes in a very definite class movement against the Bourbon 
conservatives. Progressives like Hoke Smith of Georgia; Robert 
L. Owen of Oklahoma; Charles A. Culberson, James S. Hogg, 
Thomas W. Gregory, and Robert L. Henry of Texas; Andrew J. 
Montague, William A. Jones, and Carter Glass of Virginia; Ollie 
M. James and J. C. W. Beckham of Kentucky; Luke Lea of Ten- 


97 The following editorial from the Mobile Register, October 10, 1911, is characteristic of 
the anti-convict-lease editorials: 

“The Register has constantly fought this leasing system and has shown up its abuses 
and inhumanity. It is a relic of barbarism which is a stain on Alabama. . .. The leasing 
system is wrong in principle, unsafe in operation and cruel in effect.” 

98 For the early years of the North Carolina public health board, see Hilda Jane Zimmer- 
man, “The Formative Years of the North Carolina Board of Health, 1877-1893," North Caro- 
lina Historical Review, XXI (1944), 1-34. 
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nessee; Josephus Daniels, Claude and William W. Kitchin, and 
Walter Clark of North Carolina; Frank P. Glass and B. B. Comer 
of Alabama; William E. Gonzales, Ira B. Jones, and Ben R. Till- 
man of South Carolina; John M. Parker, Arséne Pujo, and New- 
ton Blanchard of Louisiana; or Nathan P. Bryan and Frank L. 
Mayes of Florida continually fought the reactionaries and con- 
servatives and were in the vanguard of the progressive move- 
ment, not only in the South, but in the nation as well. 





PAPERS FROM THE FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION OF 
THE STATE LITERARY AND HISTORICAL ASSO- 
CIATION, RALEIGH, DECEMBER 14, 1945 


INTRODUCTION 
By CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN 


The State Literary and Historical Association of North Caro- 
lina was formed in 1900, and since that date it has held an annual 
meeting every year except in 1918, when a severe influenza epi- 
demic prevented. Every year through 1922 the proceedings of the 
Association were published as a separate bulletin. When The 
North Carolina Historical Review was launched in January, 
1924, it was planned to include the worth-while papers read at 
the meetings of the Association, and therefore the proceedings 
of the latter, separately printed, were discontinued. Since that 
time various ones of these papers have been published from time 
to time in the Review, and in accordance with this practice, cer- 
tain of the papers presented, are reproduced below. 

The forty-fifth annual session of the Association was held at 
the Sir Walter Hotel in Raleigh, Friday, December 14, 1945. 
Earlier in the year it had been feared that, because of war con- 
ditions, the meeting could not be arranged, but with the end of 
the conflict in August plans and arrangements were made some- 
what more hastily than in ordinary years. Meeting concurrently 
with the Association were the North Carolina Folk-Lore Society, 
the North Carolina State Art Society, the Archaeological Society 
of North Carolina, the North Carolina Society for the Preservation 
of Antiquities, and the North Carolina Symphony Society, Inc. 

At the morning session of the State Literary and Historical 
Association, with President Aubrey L. Brooks of Greensboro 
presiding, Dr. Clement Eaton of Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pennsylvania, read a paper, “Edwin A. Alderman, Liberal of the 
New South”; Dr. Norman Foerster of Chapel Hill read a paper, 
“Iowa, North Carolina, and the Humanities’; Mrs. Charlotte 
Hilton Green of Raleigh presented a review of North Carolina 
books and authors of the year; and a business meeting was held. 
At the business session the report of the secretary-treasurer was 
presented and accepted and resolutions were passed expressing 
regret at the loss of members who died during the year, welcom- 
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ing the North Carolina Symphony Society (meeting with other 
societies for the first time), manifesting interest in the forma- 
tion in Chapel Hill of the Historical Society of North Carolina, 
approving the action of the General Assembly for making an 
appropriation for Tryon’s Palace, opposing the proposed demolit- 
ion of old St. John’s College near the United States Naval Acad- 
emy grounds at Annapolis, and thanking the officers and commit- 
tees for a successful meeting of the Association. Officers for 1945- 
46 were elected as follows: president, Dr. Robert B. House, 
Chapel Hill; first vice president, Mrs. Ford S. Worthy, Washing- 
ton; second vice president, Dr. J. Harold Wolfe, Gaffney, South 
Carolina; third vice president, Mrs. Sidney M. McMullan, Eden- 
ton; and secretary-treasurer, Dr. Christopher Crittenden, 
Raleigh. 

At the Association’s evening session, with Governor R. Gregg 
Cherry presiding, Dr. Wallace E. Caldwell of Chapel Hill an- 
nounced that the annual Mayflower Cup award had been made to 
the Honorable Josephus Daniels of Raleigh, for his book, The 
Wilson Era: Years of Peace, 1910-1917; Mr. Aubrey L. Brooks 
delivered the presidential address, “America in a World De- 
mocracy”; and United States Circuit Judge Armistead M. Dobie, 
of Charlottesville, Virginia, delivered an address, “Law and 
Language.” 

It is believed that the papers of Mr. Brooks, Dr. Eaton, Dr. 
Foerster, and Mrs. Green, which are printed below, will be 
of interest to the readers of this journal. The last three papers 
relate specifically to North Carolina and the first, while 
not having such a connection, nevertheless is worth preserving as 
the annual address of the president of the State Literary and 
Historical Association. ‘ 





AMERICA IN A WORLD DEMOCRACY 


By AUBREY L. BROOKS 


Tolstoy declared that in the life of a nation a day is as a thou- 
sand years and a thousand years is as a day. Historically the 
United States is but a century and a half old, yet as compared 
with Time, almost in the twinkling of an eye she has become the 
most powerful nation on earth. Her liquid wealth is greater than 
that of all other nations combined, and as a result she has become 
the creditor nation of mankind. 

At first our country was designated “The gem of the ocean” 
and later as ““The home of the free,” but now it is known as “The 
Arsenal of Democracy.” 

We are justly proud of having perfected radar and the atomic 
bomb, and of having transported across the seas the largest, best 
equipped, and best officered armies the world has ever known. 
But alas, this arsenal of power is the very antithesis of our long 
cherished ideal of a democratic society. To a people who wrote 
the Declaration of Independence and the Bill of Rights and are 
committed to the Four Freedoms, only the brazen purposes of 
the Axis powers to destroy every vestige of Democracy in the 
world could have called us to arms. Never in the long history of 
man has any nation ever been so completely panoplied for war, 
and at the same time the recognized world torchbearer of liberty 
and freedom. Destiny has thus cast us in its most heroic role, and 
our responsibility is world-wide. 

And such a world! Our situation in it is comparable to that of 
the Roman Empire under the Caesars, with the startling differ- 
ence that the Roman world comprised only fifty million people, 
while our world embraces two billion. It expanded to the Holy 
Roman Empire, which in the course of time, historians tell us, 
first ceased to be Holy, then ceased to be Roman, and finally 
dissolved into the Dark Ages. Therein lies a warning that history 
has a deadly way of repeating itself. 

Spengler, a third of a century ago, graphically pointed out that 
the Western world was slowly decaying, following the pattern of 
all other civilizations that had preceded it. With prophetic vision 
he declared that the United States would be the dominant suc- 
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cessor in power and wealth to carry the torch of civilization 
until we in turn, from similar causes, would decay, leaving Russia 
the only hope of the white race. Little did he or the world dream 
that the Russian bear would so soon awake from centuries of 
slumber and stride upright like a man over Western Europe and 
Eastern Asia. 

Our democracy has triumphantly met the challenge of a world 
war to destroy civilization, but it yet remains to be seen if we 
have the political wisdom and the spiritual valor to lead the 
nations of earth to lasting peace. 

An old age is dying and a new age is dawning. The bursting 
era of radar and the atomic bomb make it one world or no world 
at all. Are we prepared to sit at the head of the parliamentary 
table of nations and prescribe a democratic system of govern- 
ments that will give to a long-suffering world peace, freedom 
from fear, and justice? 

Ray Stannard Baker remarked to me some time ago that he 
had reached the conclusion that American democracy was not the 
last word on a democratic system of government. A similar view 
is now taken by a socialist government in conservative England, 
while Chiang Kai-Shek and Marshal Stalin are giving lip service 
to democracy but of a different kind from ours. 

America’s ideal of democracy is a government of the people, 
for the people, and by the people—a government form which 
provides for legislative, executive, and judicial departments, all 
responsible to the people. Britain has developed a democracy in 
which the chief executive is a king, neither elected by nor re- 
sponsible to the people. Russia claims to have established a 
democratic government which is not of the people or by the 


people, but is FOR the people. One of her leading statesmen has 
recently declared: 


One cannot seriously discuss the democracy of a regime and at the 
same time close one’s eyes to the main thing: Whom does it serve? for 
whose benefit does it exist? 


This statement goes to the heart of the matter, and even though 
all of the organized nations of the world agree to maintain a 
democratic regime, still the acid test is as stated by the Russian 
—“For whose benefit does it exist?” If for the people, then the 
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machinery for its accomplishment must be left to the wisdom and 
patriotism of each individual nation. 

We should recognize that democracy is as much a way of living 
and a philosophy of life as it is a political organization. The 
challenge to democracy is not only to prevent future world wars 
but to show such respect for the universal public welfare that no 
people will feel impelled to fight to secure those inalienable rights 
which are so well stated in our Declaration of Independence. 
This was democracy’s resolve a century and a half ago and its 
blessings should be vouchsafed to all people in every land as they 
become able to enjoy and support them. In a truly democratic 
world there is no place for a permanent colonial system, im- 
perialism, balance of power, isolationism, or a selfish nationalism. 

Russia’s sudden emergence into a world power second only to 
the United States makes impossible an effective international 
friendship and accord unless she supports it. Without her armies 
it is now certain the Allies could not have defeated Germany. It is 
a disservice and disingenious for us at present to criticize and 
condemn Russia for insisting that governments friendly to her be 
established in Poland, Rumania, and the tinderbox Balkan states 
as a safeguard against future invasion. 

Have we not set her an example in the Western hemisphere by 
establishing the Monroe Doctrine and now proposing to extend 
our control to bases in the Pacific Ocean without let or hindrance 
from any other nation? How can we consistently charge that 
having fought with us as Allies she is now vacillating and insin- 
cere about joining in a new world order? Did we not fight with 
our Allies to win the First World War, help write the Versailles 
Treaty and then decline to ratify the Treaty and refuse to join 
the League of Nations which our own President had written? 

We must realize that the differences in language, ideologies, 
and systems of government make mutual understanding and 
agreement difficult, yet history credits Russia through the cen- 
turies with being less warlike than any of her Allies. The Slav by 
nature is more pacific than the Teuton and also more devious in 
his dealings. He has had to be, since from the’ beginning he has 
been the under-dog and his country has been repeatedly invaded 
and ravaged by aggressor nations. 

There is no longer any doubt among thoughtful people that 
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civilization cannot long survive in a lawless world. Hence the 
supreme task of the United Nations is to agree upon a code of 
international law which will make future world wars impossible. 
This gives to law a majesty and universality which it has never 
before enjoyed. 

It is an encouraging paradox that in the midst of world law- 
jessness mankind is yearning for peace through law. History 
teaches that through all the ages despots and dictators in their 
rise to power have always begun by flaunting the law and de- 
stroying the temples of justice. Lenine did it in Russia, Mussolini 
in Italy, Hitler in Germany, and Tojo in Japan. If the new world 
order which democracy is trying to organize is to succeed and 
escape totalitarianism, it is imperative that it have governments 
of law and not of men. 

Illustrating the Allies’ determination to make law supreme, 
there is at this moment in progress in Nuernberg, Germany, the 
greatest trial that has been held on earth since Christ’s. Twenty 
Nazi warlords are charged with beginning and prosecuting under 
the guise of war the mass murder of untold millions of innocent 
men, women, and children, and the wanton wholesale destruction 
of property. The Allied nations have agreed upon a code of inter- 
national law which provides that aggressor nations that make 
war upon unoffending peoples are guilty of high crimes against 
civilization, and that heads of state, military chieftains, financ- 
iers, industrialists, and all others who actively participate in the 
crimes are individually liable and upon conviction shall be pun- 
ished by death. 

A majority of the United Nations have agreed upon the United 
States as the permanent seat for its headquarters. This is a happy 
omen, since our young democracy affords an ideal demonstration 
of how forty-eight sovereign states, stretching from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, can maintain a Union which is at once a protection 
and a blessing to all without sacrificing the independence of any. 
Its history teaches also that its perpetuation lies in a people’s 
ability to compose their differences without sacrificing their 
fundamental principles. 

As a dominant member of the United Nations Organization, 
we have deliberately broken with our historical past. Isolationism 
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and nationalism have been cast aside, and we have committed 
this nation to the use of whatever force may be necessary to 
maintain a world order. It is a glorified power pact to preserve 
peace through justice. The existence of commanding power is of 
itself a deterrent to warlike nations. It is now generally believed 
that Germany would not have begun either world war if she had 
not thought that this nation, in both instances, was unprepared 
to make effective warfare. Our new role in this world-wide alli- 
ance has been aptly expressed by an English cartoonist who por- 
trayed the American eagle in flight, carrying under one wing an 
olive branch and under the other an atomic bomb. The need for 
such an organization daily increases as local wars have already 
begun in different parts of the world, which unrestrained might 
ultimately lead to a third and final world war. 

We succeeded in having incorporated in the United Nations 
Charter an agreement to establish an international court of jus- 
tice, as a tribunal with final power to determine all justiciable 
disputes which may arise between the member nations. Thus is 
brought to the fore the question of a workable jurisprudence to 
govern the conduct of nations. 

We and Britain have what is known as the Anglo-American 
system of jurisprudence, while nearly all of the other member 
countries have what is known as the continental system. Con- 
fusion and conflict will necessarily arise in reconciling the two 
systems and establishing a workable jurisprudence which will 
maintain the supremacy of law and provide for a method of prac- 
tice and procedure that will insure efficiency, promptness of de- 
cision, and ultimate justice. A system should be worked out 
which will make impossible a repetition of a judicial lynching 
such as was recently had in France in the Laval trial, and that 
will likewise avoid the unseemly delay and final fiasco which oc- 
curred recently in Washington in the attempted trial of the 
seditionists. 

Many an American judge and lawyer was shocked to learn 
through a statement given to the press by Mr. Justice Jackson, 
our prosecutor in the Nuernberg trial, that all the Allies had 
agreed upon a code of procedure to govern that trial which 
excluded the rules of evidence and the accepted forms of practice 
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and procedure which obtained in America. The observation has 
been cynically made that this was done so that the trial might be 
finished before a third world war began! 

Our postulate is that for any democratic state to survive and 
avoid becoming a totalitarian government it is imperative that 
an efficient judicial system be maintained which commands the 
confidence and respect of the people. 

When the Assembly of United Nations begins to function with 
headquarters in this country, it will soon discover that notwith- 
standing our primacy in most things, our system of jurisprudence 
is waning in authority and prestige. Hamilton observed at the 
outset that the judiciary was unquestionably the weakest of the 
three departments of government. Its subsequent history involv- 
ing serious collisions with our five most popular Presidents over 
who should determine the public welfare and have the last say as 
to the nation’s economic policies has led to its further weakening 
and has produced many unfortunate results. The judiciary’s per- 
petuation of the delays of the law and a system of practice and 
procedure totally out of keeping with the demands of a modern 
state has invited encroachment from the legislative and executive 
departments of government. The need for greater efficiency and 
promptness in settling disputes has led the legislative department 
to vest in the executive department the authority to appoint more 
than 150 commissions, boards, and other quasi-legal tribunals. 
These alphabetical agencies, many of whose members are not 
even lawyers, have taken from the courts jurisdiction to hear 
and determine many of the most important and far-reaching 
questions involving the business life and the social welfare of our 
people. 

This Assembly will also see that the farmer, the industrialist, 
the scientist, the doctor, the Army, and the Navy have startled 
the world with new inventions and improved methods, but alas, 
the profession of law and many of its high priests, the judges, 
have not moved out of sight of the legal campfires of past genera- 
tions! Our ego may be wounded if a Molotov should call to the 
Assembly’s attention the statement of the distinguished Amer- 
ican lawyer, Elihu Root, made in an address before the American 
Bar Association in 1920, in which he said: 
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Every lawyer knows that the continued reversal of judgments, the 
sending of parties to a litigation to and fro between the trial courts and 
the appellate courts, has become a disgrace to the administration of 
justice in the United States. Everybody knows that the vast network 
of highly technical rules of evidence and procedure which prevails in 
this country serves to tangle justice in the name of form. It is a dis- 
grace to our profession. It is a disgrace to our law and a discredit to 
our institutions. 


If the Assembly should sit at Asheville, North Carolina, as it 
has been invited to do, it might learn that this year it required so 
long to select a jury and to try one man for embezzling $14,000 
that the farmers in the county in which the case was tried 
planted, cultivated, housed, and marketed their crop of tobacco 
before the trial ended. 

But let us not be deceived into concluding that a people, a 
nation or a world can be saved by man-made law alone. De- 
mocracy, which is rooted in the teachings of the Prince of Peace, 
recognizes that there is a moral law which is even more im- 
portant than all the laws of men. This is amply illustrated by the 
Bible which records that the coming of Christ was not to abolish 
law but to fulfill it and to give mankind a new code teaching the 
brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood of God. It is seldom 
recalled that at the birth of this nation there were more than 100 
separate religious denominations. They came from the Old 
World, not merely for religious freedom and to escape the tyran- 
ny of autocrats, but to establish a government where life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness was in reach of all. It was this in- 
fluence more than any other that gave expression to the Declara- 
tion of Independence and a soul to the Constitution. Unless the 
spiritual forces of this nation are sufficiently potent to give an 
inspired leadership to a dispirited and disheartened world and 
point the way to a nobler and saner life, all our efforts will fail. 

One of the most distinguished military leaders of this genera- 
tion, General Douglas MacArthur, in accepting the surrender of 
the Japanese armies, epitomized our situation in this profound 
statement: 


Military alliance, balances of power, League of Nations, all in turn 
failed. We have had our last chance. If we do not now devise some 
greater and more equitable system Armageddon will be at our door. 
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The problem basically is theological and involves a spiritual recrudes- 
cence and improvement of human character that will synchronize with 
our almost matchless advance in science, art, literature and all mate- 
rial and cultural developments of the past two thousand years. It must 
be of the spirit if we are to save the flesh. 


There is a divinity that shapes our ends, that beckons us to 
follow the Sermon on the Mount. Gentile and Jew, Greek and 
Barbarian, journalist and statesman alike acknowledge their de- 
pendence upon the law of the spiritual world. The phrases “fam- 
ily of nations,” “good neighbors,” “brotherhood of man” alike 
find their inspiration in this teaching. In our exalted moments we 
pay homage to divine justice. The history of civilization con- 
clusively shows that a nation cannot live by philosophy alone— 
Greece demonstrated that; that it cannot live by a religion of 
force—Germany, Italy, and Japan demonstrated that. The Great 
Preacher gave to mankind the gospel of democracy which by 
common consent is now man’s remaining hope of salvation in this 
present world. It has been written that man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity. May I not conclude by expressing the prayer that a 
distraught and disintegrating world will at long last forsake the 


god of war and worship at the feet of Him who said, “Love thy 
neighbor as thy self.” 





EDWIN A. ALDERMAN—LIBERAL OF THE NEW SOUTH 
By CLEMENT EATON 


On commencement night in 1889 two young men, Edwin A. 
Alderman and Charles D. McIver, sat in the old inn at Chapel 
Hill talking about their plans and dreams for a great educa- 
tional crusade in North Carolina. They had recently been ap- 
pointed agents to conduct teacher institutes in the various coun- 
ties of the state and to propagandize the people in favor of taxa- 
tion for free public schools. Years later, after McIver had died, 
Alderman spoke with a feeling of nostalgia of that night. “I am 
inclined to think it about the best night I have ever spent,” he 
recalled, “for an intelligent and unselfish idea held our youth 
under its spell, and bound us for life to a service, which was not 
the service of self. As I think of it today, the grim old room in the 
inn at Chapel Hill, and the silent watches of that night are lit 
with the light that never was on land or sea.” 1 

The South in which Alderman grew to young manhood was not 
a favorable soil for liberal thinking. Alderman’s friend and fel- 
low Tar Heel, Walter Hines Page, described his native section as 
afflicted by three ghosts, “the Ghost of the Confederate dead, the 
Ghost of religious orthodoxy, the Ghost of Negro domination.” 2 
Two of these “ghosts” Alderman attacked with the sword of 
reason and with his marvellous gift of oratory. Page did not 
mention in his list of taboos, however, the most powerful inhibit- 
ing force on the Southern mind in the decades of the 1880’s and 
1890’s—the ignorance of the masses, due to the lack of an ade- 
quate public school system. In 1890 over twenty-three per cent of 
the native white population of North Carolina ten years of age 
and over were illiterate, making her the most ignorant state of 
the South with the exception of Louisiana, a rate of illiteracy that 
contrasted with the record of rural Northern states like Maine 
and Ohio, which had a ratio of illiteracy of one and eight-tenths 
per cent and four per cent respectively.* In this realm of freeing 


1 Edwin A. Alderman, “Charles D. McIver of North Carolina” (m i i 
a) Ss ee or? 20, wee The _ Review, paneer preang eelee 
urton J. Hendrick, e Life an etters of ter H. Page, j ’ its 
N. x. 1827), . age, 1855 to 1918 (Garden City, 
. R. Merriam, director, Twelfth Census of the United States Tak } 
Population, part II (Washington, D. C., 1902), p. evi, table lx. eee ie ee Se 
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the Southern mind from the shackles of ignorance and prejudice 
Alderman made his most significant contribution to Southern 
liberalism. 

The handsome, urbane Alderman looked every inch the aristo- 
crat, “imperially slim,” with refined, chiselled features, warm 
brown eyes, and sweeping handle bar mustaches. He was fond of 
modish, even sporty clothes to such an extent that after he be- 
came president of the University of Virginia the boys nicknamed 
him “Tony.” His diction was elegant, carefully chosen, cultured, 
and slightly formal.4 Nevertheless, he was descended from plain 
middle-class people, of English and Scotch-Irish stock. His father 
was a timber inspector at Wilmington, where Edwin was born, 
May 15, 1861. The atmosphere of his home was serious, thrifty, 
and strongly religious, permeated by the austere Presbyterianism 
of their pastor, Joseph Wilson, the father of Woodrow Wilson. 
Young Alderman was sent to Bethel Military Academy near 
Warrenton, Virginia, for two years and then entered the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in the class of 1882. Here he excelled 
in acquiring the art of public speaking, and here he made some 
fruitful friendships with men like Charles D. McIver, James Y. 
Joyner, and Charles B. Aycock, the governor of North Carolina 
who did so much for public education. 

All bright young men in this age were expected after they left 
college to enter one of the more honored professions, to become a 
lawyer, a preacher, or a doctor. Alderman, however, departed 
from the stereotype by becoming a teacher, not as a temporary 
expedient, but as a serious profession. He later confessed that his 
original ambition was to be a lawyer and that he had adopted 
teaching as a makeshift, but had been converted to the cause of 
education as a life work by the unselfish example of Edward P. 
Moses, superintendent of schools at Goldsboro, North Carolina.® 
He himself taught in the public schools of Goldsboro, became 
superintendent after the resignation of Moses, and in 1886 was 


4Much valuable information about Alderman’s career and personality is contained in a 
typewritten statement by C. Alphonso Smith, entitled “Edwin Anderson Alderman,” July, 
1209, 10 pp., deposited in the University of North Carolina Library, and in Dumas Malone, 
Edwin A. Alderman, a Biography (New York, 1940). Alphonso Smith was professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Virginia during Alderman’s administration as president. Dumas 
Malone taught history at the same institution during the later years of Alderman’s presidency. 

5 Letter of Alderman to Charles W. Dabney, quoted in Charles W. Dabney, Universal Edu- 
cation in the South (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1936), I, 207. Alderman was also influenced by the 
passionate oratory of the great educational apostle, Jabez L. M. Curry. See Edwin A. Alder- 
man and Armistead C. Gordon, J. L. M. Curry, a Biography (New York, 1911), p. 438. 
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elected president of the North Carolina Teacher’s Assembly. 
Thus he had attained pre-eminence in his profession when he was 
selected by the state Board of Education to conduct training 
schools for teachers of a week’s duration in each county seat and 
to appeal to the people in popular addresses. 

For three years, from July 1, 1889, to September 1, 1892, 
Alderman was engaged in this campaign of popular education. 
Perhaps in no period since the days of Demosthenes and Cicero 
was the orator so admired and effective as in the South of the 
nineteenth century, and Alderman was a superb orator. He was 
dramatic; he had a golden voice; and at this stage of his life he 
was not averse to using some of the ornate phraseology that was 
regarded by his contemporaries as the grand style. His polished 
and histrionic method of speaking was quite a contrast to the 
awkward and ponderous manner of McIver, the other agent, who, 
nevertheless, spoke forcefully and humorously. The difference 
between the two men in public speaking was described by Tom 
Dunston, the Negro barber of Chapel Hill, who declared, “Dat ar 
man Mclver shore can sponsify powerful, but I tell you he can’t 
laborate, spashiate, and zaggerate like Mr. Alderman.” ® 

In the Alderman Library at the University of Virginia there 
are two manuscript notebooks which Alderman kept during his 
educational tour of 1889-90.7 In addition to these original sources 
there are two official reports which he made to Major Sidney M. 
Finger, Superintendent of Public Instruction, the first one in 
1890 and another two years later. These informal notebooks and 
official reports afford a valuable mine of North Carolina social 
history, especially in giving a realistic picture of the condition of 
popular education in the state twenty-five years after the Civil 
War. 

By 1890 many of the ante-bellum academies had been swept 
away, and this vacuum had not been filled by the development of 
an adequate system of public schools. Indeed, the term “free 


6 Dabney, Universal Education, I, 199. 

a These notebooks are entitled “Institute Statistics,” but they are really a weekly journal of 
his observations and experiences during his educational campaign of 1889-90. They are in- 
cluded in the Alderman Papers, deposited in the Alderman Library at the University of 
a They will be frequently quoted in the following pages without further reference to 
‘ootnotes. 

8 “Report of Prof. E. A. Alderman,” in S. M. Finger, Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
of ag gg a | — for the Scholastic Years 1889 ‘= 1890 (Raleigh, 

at » pp. 1-14. a lerman’s report, September 16, 1892, in S. M. ‘ 
Biennial Report. . . , 1891-92, pp. lii-lv. 7 —— 
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school” was associated in the minds of many people with the 
taint of charity. The state of North Carolina was very poor at 
this time, but its poverty did not justify the pathetically small 
amount of money spent on schools. Alderman observed in his re- 
port to Superintendent Finger that North Carolina had shown an 
aversion to taxation throughout its history. Up to 1880 the Uni- 
versity had received only $17,000 in direct money grants from 
the state, and, as for public schools, Charles D. Mclver pointed 
out in his report of 1890 that the state appropriated only one 
dollar and twenty cents for each child for a four month’s school, 
or thirty cents a month.® Such niggard doles, however, were 
supplemented by local taxation, so that good graded schools ex- 
isted in the larger towns, such as Charlotte, Raleigh, and 
Goldsboro. 

As a result of poverty, indifference, and lack of means of trans- 
portation, the education of children in rural North Carolina was 
neglected in a disgraceful fashion. Many of the schools lasted only 
three months in the year, and the teachers were paid seventy-five 
dollars a year. The teachers were chiefly ungainly country lads, 
who pursued farming for nine months in the year. Two-thirds of 
the teachers were men. The people in the western counties, Alder- 
man found, believed that women couldn’t teach. In Rutherford 
County, where he found very few women teachers, he com- 
mented, “the idea largely prevails here that women need no edu- 
cation. That they were intended for house-work.” As a result of 
the low wages paid teachers and the low esteem of the teaching 
profession, there was a perpetual change of personnel, almost a 
complete turnover every four or five years. 

These young men and women (the average age of teachers was 
twenty-six) had no professional aspirations and were miserably 
prepared. All but a very small fraction had received their whole 
education in the public schools and taught in the same primitive 
manner in which they themselves had been taught. At the con- 
clusion of the weekly institutes Alderman and McIver conducted 
examinations to award teacher’s certificates, valid for three 
years. Only six per cent of the teachers qualified for these cer- 
tificates, although examinations were so simple that children of 


8“Report of Prof. C. D. McIver, June 30, 1890,” in S. M. Finger, Biennial Report, 
1889-90, p. 18. 
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twelve years of age in the city graded schools could pass them. 
Yet they deserved no blame, as Alderman recognized, for their 
environment had deprived them of the opportunity of a decent 
education. He wrote: “What encouragement have they either in 
salary or influence. Neither have they, as a rule, had any showing 
in life. I have them to write for me, as an exercise, a brief auto- 
biographical sketch, and I am touched to the heart by the monot- 
onous, sickening story of lack of opportunity for mental de- 
velopment.” 

Furthermore, the schoolhouses were frequently miserable 
structures—log cabins, or dilapidated frame houses with the 
window panes out of them and with no desks. The parents often 
took little interest in the improvement of the schools or in send- 
ing their children regularly to such schools as were available. 
Alderman describes the situation in Pamlico County, an isolated 
county in the east, which had no courthouse and a poverty- 
stricken people. The institute was held in “a typical, rickety, 
cheerless public school house”—he counted thirteen panes of 
glass out of the windows. As he observed the children, he re- 
flected: “The solemn-faced little children of this county haven’t 
much showing in life. A mortal lethargy seems settled over all, 
what changes a good school in every district would bring, Blair’s 
bill would give it. These people know the public schools only to 
sneer at them so far as I can see and this is not to be marvelled at 
if a tree shall be judged by its fruits.” 1° 

The Alderman notebooks are valuable not only as records in 
the history of Southern education but also they contain pene- 
trating observations on the social, economic, and political life of 
the state. For example, he described the town of Washington, in 
the eastern part of the state, as “a pleasant little town full of 
pretty women. All the women along these rivers are inclined to 
‘Embonpoint.’ Why is this?” Alderman remained throughout life 

10 The Blair bill to which he referred was first introduced into Congress in December, 1883, 
by the Republican Senator, Henry W. Blair of New Hampshire. It provided for the distribu- 
tion of millions of dollars of Federal money to the states for the use of educating both black 
and white children without discrimination, the amount in each state to be determined by its 
ratio of illiteracy. It was before Congress through most of the decade, but although it passed 
the Senate on three occasions, it was defeated in the House of Representatives. A large 
majority of Southern Senators voted for the measure, but a minority of Southerners opposed 
it, not only on account of constitutional grounds, but because they believed the bill would 
weaken the opposition to the tariff by reducing the surplus in the Treasury. Also some South- 
erners were suspected by Jabez L. M. Curry, the great educational statesman, of being 
opposed to the education of the Negroes, who would be less subordinate to the whites and less 
easily controlled politically if they were educated. See Daniel M. Robison, Bob Taylor and the 


Agrarian Revolt in Tennessee (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1935), chapter iv, and Merle Curti, The 
Social Ideas of American Educators (New York, 1935), p. 272. 
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almost a teetotaler, and he noted with disapproval while he was 
at Williamston, “Whiskey is in all these Eastern towns.” He com- 
mented on Durham: “Six millionaires live in Durham. Julian S. 
Carr is the most useful North Carolinian. He has a great heart. 
He deserves his princely riches and uses them like a prince— 
offers to build the building for the [Normal] Training School if 
we get the appropriations.” 

Alderman’s observations of conditions in some of the western 
counties reveal dark shadows of provincialism and backward- 
ness. In Orange County, where the University and the famous 
Bingham prep school were located, he found “the direst ignorance 
among the masses.” Of Polk County, he wrote: “People are inert 
and work very little. Shoot squirrels and eat fruit and work about 
one-third of their time.’”’ He described Wilkes County as “‘a very 
ignorant county—largely republican, 600 majority. No negro 
school teachers—white men teach negro schools. More bastardy 
in this county between white folks than I ever heard of, common 
as stealing in the East.’”” He was amused by Davidson County: 
“Davidson is a queer county. It was stated to me by responsible 
parties that there were 500 purchasable votes in the county rang- 
ing in price from 50c to $20.00.” (Such low political morality was 
perhaps an aftermath of the Reconstruction period and the 
struggle of Southern whites to eliminate the Negro vote.) In 
Alleghany County, he observed, “the mass of the whites are poor 
and ignorant. They do not need to work very hard in order to live. 
Bastardy and murder common in this county. 42 homicides since 
’65 and not a single Execution.” Hendersonville was described as 
a South Carolina town—the people traded with the latter state 
and read its newspapers. In politics, it had a Republican major- 
ity, and during the Civil War it had sent two companies of 
soldiers to the Federal army. 

As the young crusader traveled through these rural communi- 
ties, he noted the social conditions which retarded the develop- 
ment of free public schools. He was enough of a realist to see how 
influential were the leading men in each community, the men of 
wealth and property, in deciding the question of voting taxes for 
schools. Some of the most enlightened of these key men gave him 
their cordial support but others were hostile to increased taxa- 
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tion for school purposes. To the selfishness of wealthy taxpayers 
he ascribed the decline of public schools in Lenoir County: “The 
town [of Kinston] once had a good graded school but let it die— 
now the negros own the former graded school building and the 
whites use a hut. In 1883, 500 white children attended school— 
now in 1890 about 150,—considerable opposition to schools. The 
Property men as usual run things and kill off all school aspira- 
tions.” Alderman also recognized that the development of in- 
dustries and the opening up of isolated communities by railroads 
furnished wealth and ultimately stimulus to the establishment of 
an adequate school system. Yet he observed sadly the cultural lag 
between the rise of manufactures and the improvement of men- 
tal and spiritual conditions. Concerning the town of Concord, he 
commented, “Concord has the largest factory in the state, street 
cars, electric lights, & water works. Improvement in schools gen- 
erally comes last.” He jotted down also the notation that Ala- 
mance County had fifteen cotton mills, thirteen of which were 
owned by the Holts, yet that the county had deteriorated educa- 
tionally in the last two years. 

Another weighty factor which interfered with the progress of 
the public school movement was the existence of numerous fac- 
tional quarrels and religious dissensions in the little villages. He 
cited the case of Brevard in Transylvania County, a county 
where there was no school lasting more than four months in the 
year. The school of Brevard was conducted in a building used by 
the Baptist Church and the Masonic lodge. The town was torn 
by intense religious differences—‘“all that brood of troubles that 
beset small localities. Baptist predominate, the people lazy— 
poorly governed. Railroads and schools would change the state of 
affairs.” The town of Jefferson had a good schoolhouse but no 
teacher “owing to local friction and inability to agree. This folly 
kills the intellectual life of many children.” He found that in 
Cabarrus County “church differences as usual have fought 
against the welfare of the children.” The Hard Shell Baptists, 
he declared, were opposed to all education. In Montgomery 
County the teacher training institute was injured by a large 
“Revival” distracting the people. He commented caustically on 
another occasion: “Politics and religion never fail to draw.” 
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The politics of North Carolina at the time of the educational 
campaign was disturbed by bitter memories of the Reconstruc- 
tion excesses and by the rise of the Populist movement. In 
analysing the political-educational situation in the town of 
Washington, Alderman wrote: “The negroes [sic]—the great 
bug-bear here. The place was once garrisoned by colored troops. 
Hence the aversion. They need a graded school there and if they 
can rise above the negro hindrance and prejudice, will get it. 
Party necessities and race prejudice keep all this feeling fresh.” 
In Anson County he discovered some bitterness toward the 
Negro, leading him to say, “The negro is the main trouble here, 
though that is merely an excuse.” On the other hand, in Watauga 
County, he made the significant observation: “There is a pretty 
good feeling in the county in regard to educational matters— 
they do not trouble themselves about the negro. I am convinced 
that the demand for better schools must come from the West.” 

The rise of the Farmers’ Alliance and the Populist movement 
directed attention to the improvement of the interests of the 
farmers which had been neglected while the Bourbons con- 
trolled the state governments in the South. Alderman hoped to 
use the Farmers’ Alliance as an instrument to secure good free 
public schools in North Carolina. On October 4, 1899, he spoke 
to his largest audience, fully 700 people, in the Union County 
courthouse, a meeting which the Farmers’ Alliance attended in a 
body. Later he addressed an audience of Alliancemen and “plead 
with them and argued with them in regard to their schools and 
the necessity of a training school for women.”’ The Alliance in 
Lincoln County passed resolutions asking for doubling the school 
tax and providing better facilities for female education. In Alex- 
ander County a large and sympathetic audience attended his pub- 
lic address, after which Pool, a delegate to the State Alliance, 
told Alderman that the Alliance was “hot for an increase of 50% 
[in school appropriations] but it was thought that the Demo- 
cratic party had better shoulder some of the responsibility.” The 
race problem cast its shadow over this powerful farmers’ organi- 
zation which was seeking to better the lot of the white common 
man in the state. Alderman observed that one of the leaders 
appeared to be so opposed to the Negro that he would sacrifice 
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unconsciously the interests of the whites. He was consoled, how- 
ever, by the thought that “the action of the State Alliance and of 
the Democratic party in demanding better schools causes me to 
feel that my work for a year has not been in vain.” 

This campaign for popular education led by Alderman, Mc- 
Iver, James Y. Joyner, M.C.S. Noble, and Alexander Graham, 
“the father of graded schools in North Carolina,” marks a turn- 
ing point in the progress of the state.11 It bore immediate fruit 
in the creation of a college for women at Greensboro to train 
teachers for the public schools. Both McIver and Alderman 
pointed out that women inevitably would become the chief source 
for teachers in the public schools and that the state had utterly 
neglected to give poor girls the same opportunity as men to 
achieve a higher education. Alderman declared in his report of 
1890 that “An untaught woman is the most sadly marred of 
God’s creatures.” This interest in the education of women is an 
indication of Alderman’s progressiveness in a period which still 
thought of women in mediaeval, romantic ideals. McIver con- 
ceived of a normal school for women as early as 1886 and con- 
verted Alderman to his project at a meeting of teachers at Black 
Mountain in that year. The two men drew up a memorial to the 
legislature in behalf of this cause and they tried to enlist popular 
support for it during their crusade of 1889-90.12 On February 
18, 1891, bill creating the State Normal and Industrial College 
passed the legislature, and in the autumn of the next year the 
college was open to students. McIver became its first president 
and Alderman taught there for a year. 

The broader objective of the educational campaign of the early 
1890’s, however, was not attained until another decade had 
passed. Alderman had the wisdom to realize that fundamental 
reforms act slowly. “The leopard spots,” he wrote in 1890, “are 
not more difficult to change than fixed tendencies and types, 
especially in a democracy.” Paul C. Cameron, a prominent 
trustee of the University of North Carolina, observed with pro- 
found pessimism to Mrs. Cornelia Phillips Spencer, a Chapel Hill 
intellectual who had done so much to reopen the doors of the 
University in 1875, that the people of the state did not appreci- 


11 For a good discussion of educational developments during this period, see Edgar W. 
Knight, Public School Education in North Carolina (Boston, 1916), chapters xiv and xv. 
12 Alderman, “‘Charles D. McIver of North Carolina,” p. 108. 
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ate the vital need of supporting an educational movement. “Yes- 
terday I attended at the Court House, the Teacher’s Institute 
here,” he wrote. “Messers Finger and Alderman addressed the 
teachers of this county. .. . It was a better show than I expected. 
Finger thinks that he must have more money—longer terms for 
instruction—and better teachers—to make a marked impression 
on the State. The visit of a large body to Europe this summer by 
both male and female teachers was a surprise to the masses! At 
once it was muttered ‘they are paid too much by the state to sit 
in the shade in the Summer or by a good fire in the winter!’ And 
thus it is with our people. 

It is very plain to me that the white population will not be 
taxed to pay much higher taxes for state schools or charitable 
institutions.” 1% 

This opinion proved to be a correct estimate of the situation. 
Alderman’s campaign did unquestionably have some influence on 
the decision of the Farmers’ Alliance to advocate higher taxation 
for common schools. Nevertheless, the actual gains appeared 
slight, for this was the seed-time instead of harvest. The liberal 
law which the Populists enacted after they got control of the 
state government in 1897, requiring every school district to vote 
on the question of raising school taxes, and if such increase of 
taxes were defeated, to hold an election on the question every 
two years until the object of the decent support of schools should 
be attained, was repealed by the Democrats in 1899.14 Not until 
the famous “Declaration against Illiteracy” of 1902 in the 
Aycock administration did the state move effectively to activate 
the program of popular education urged by Alderman and 
MclIver.15 

Alderman’s later career was devoted principally to the cause 
of collegiate education in the South. The board of trustees of the 
University of North Carolina established in 1898 a new chair, 
the professorship of history and of the philosophy of education, 
to which Alderman was elected. In a report to the president, 
February 16, 1895, he wrote that he was giving two courses in 


18P. C. Cameron to Cornelia Phillips Spencer, Hillsboro, November 2, 1889. Cornelia 
eae Spencer Papers, MSS in Archives of State Department of History and Archives, 
Raleigh. 

14R. D. W. Connor, North Carolina, Rebuilding an Ancient Commonwealth, 1584-1925 
(Chicago, 1929), II, 449-50. 

15R. D. W. Connor and Clarence Poe, The Life and Speeches of Charles Brantley Aytock 
(Garden City, N. Y., 1912), chapter viii. 
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education, (1) the science of education, and (2) the history and 
philosophy of education, as well as three classes in history. He 
pointed out that his work in teaching pedagogy was highly prac- 
tical, particularly in view of the fact that over fifty per cent of 
the senior class of 1894 were engaged in teaching.!® In addition 
to teaching 126 men in his various classes Alderman had charge 
of the university library. While he was professor of pedagogy he 
wrote a textbook for schools, entitled A Brief History of North 
Carolina (1896). His crusading zeal for improving the public 
school system of the state was also carried on in his new posi- 
tion, for he was placed in charge of the recently created summer 
normal school for teachers in 1894 and 1895.17 

Alderman was not a learned scholar but he was an accom- 
plished orator, he had a pleasing and dignified personality, and 
he had definite administrative gifts. Accordingly, this young 
man of thirty-five was unanimously chosen president of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, assuming office August 15, 1896. In 
his inaugural address, delivered on January 27, 1897, he tried 
earnestly to refute the old notion surviving from the past that 
the University was an aristocratic institution.1% He pointed out 
that over one-half of the students were sons of farmers, that 
three-fourths of them were sons of poor men, that eighty of 
them were working their way through the University, and that 
one hundred and thirty-nine were aided by private scholarships 
or by scholarships given by the state.!9 In bringing forward 
these statistics Alderman was speaking to the invisible audience 
of farmers of the state who had been stirred by the Populist 
movement. He declared that the University could not be a dream- 
er, but that it must be a reformer seeking to regenerate the so- 
ciety of North Carolina, extending its wholesome influence into 
every corner of the state. 


16 Minutes of the Board of Trustees of the University of North Carolina, 1891-1898, pp. 
427-428. MSS in the University of North Carolina Library. 

17 Kemp P. Battle, History of University of North Carolina (Raleigh, N. C., 1912), II, 
504-5, 526. 

18 This reputation was not entirely unwarranted. The Visiting Committee for the year 
1893-94 reported a serious cleavage between the fraternity and non-fraternity men. The latter 
claim, the report says, “that what is known as the ‘Greek Letter Societies’ among the stu- 
dents ought to be abolished. Their charges are: that the Fraternity men in all their college 
associations act on the notion that they are a superior class—that they have better family 
connections and more genteel social relations than the non fraternity men. That the spirit 
manifests itself in all the phases of University life—has greatly damaged the work of the 
Literary Societies and has a tendency to socially degrade that part of the student body who 
are not connected with Fraternities.”” Minutes of the Board of Trustees, 1891-1898, p. 370. 

19 Extra Number of the University Record, Chapel Hill, February, 1897, pp. 26-27. 
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The young president was forced to deal immediately with a 
great storm of opposition to the University. The agrarian move- 
ment of the 1880’s and 1890’s had stirred the farmers to demand 
agricultural colleges. In South Carolina “Pitchfork Ben” Till- 
man had bitterly attacked the state university as the resort of 
the privileged class and had demanded that much of the state’s 
money available for higher education be devoted to the agricul- 
tural college which had been recently established at Clemson. 
While Tillman was governor, he clipped the wings of the aristo- 
cratic college of liberal arts at Columbia, reducing its appropria- 
tion as well as the number of professors from twenty-five to thir- 
teen.2° The example of the Populists in South Carolina was an 
incitation to similar action in North Carolina. The University at 
Chapel Hill had enjoyed the income from the Morrill Land Grant 
Act, although it did not fulfill the spirit of the law in regard to 
the teaching of the science of agriculture. Colonel Leonidas L. 
Polk, editor of the Progressive Farmer at Raleigh, who was a 
great power in the Farmers’ Alliance movement (in 1889 he was 
elected president of the National Farmers’ Alliance) accused 
President Battle and the University authorities of perverting the 
Land Grant Act.?! As a result of the agitation of the farmers the 
land grant income, amounting to $7,500, was taken away from 
the University and given to the North Carolina College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts which was founded in 1889 at 
Raleigh. 

The fear of the action of the Populist Party in regard to the 
state support of the University became acute when the Populists, 
combining with the Republicans and using the Negro vote, won 
control of the legislature in 1894 and in 1896 elected Daniel L. 
Russell, a Republican, as governor. While he was still a pro- 
fessor of pedagogy, Alderman wrote to Mrs. Cornelia Phillips 
Spencer, who was then living in Cambridge, Massachusetts, de- 
scribing the atmosphere of tension under which the professors 
at the University worked. His letter is illuminating in its revela- 


20 Francis B. Simkins, The Tillman Movement in South Carolina (Durham, N. C., 1926), 
pp. 142-3; also by the same author, Pitchfork Ben Tiliman, South Carolinian (Baton Rouge, 
La., 1944), pp. 93-95; 176-177. : 

21 William J. Battle (ed.), Memories of an Old-Time Tar Heel by Kemp Battle (Chapel 
Hill, N. C., 1945), p. 248. For an account of Polk’s career, see Clarence Poe, “L. L. Polk: A 
Great Agrarian Leader in a Fifty-Year Perspective,” South Atlantic Quarterly, XLI, 404-415. 
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tion of the dangers to academic freedom which faced the Uni- 
versity during Alderman’s presidency : 


The everlasting dread and uncertainty of the Legislature is over us 
all, however. You know of course of the political revolution we have 
passed through and the denominational crusade against us. 

The two together put us in grave danger. I am thoroughly hopeful 
and optimistic, but there is no denying the danger. A false step, an 
ill-considered word, an impolitic act, and we are seriously crippled. 
Our policy seems to be silence, with our guns all loaded, however, 
ready for action. 

The leaders of all parties are for us. If they can control the rank and 
file we are safe. If not, we are gone. If Butler, Cook, Walser, and Ewart 
can’t control them, our presence and lobbying would simply enfuriate 
them. 

We are already outvoted, I think, if matters come to that but a sixty 
days residence in Raleigh is a sort of education to many utterly inex- 
perienced men and they change their ideas. Things are being managed 
with great wisdom and my belief is that we will come out unhurt. 
What a curse it is to be thus dependent on legislative action or whim. 
The strength and energy that should go into the expansion and enrich- 
ing of the University is spent in battling for its life—and all this in its 
centennial year. Just as we are rising out of competition with the 
colleges they combine like madmen, and seek to pull us back. Just as we 
were getting ourselves in shape to attract endowment, for you know 
rich folks never give to poor struggling things, they all unite to 
cripple us and thus prolong the friction and injure the state.22 


The campaign of the religious colleges against the University 
became very vociferous and dangerous in the autumn of 1896. 
The leaders were the dynamic president of Trinity College, John 
C. Kilgo, and Josiah W. Bailey, the editor of the Baptist period- 
ical, The Biblical Recorder. They sought to have the legislature 
repeal the law of 1887 which gave free tuition to students suffer- 
ing a bodily infirmity, sons of ministers, teachers, and those pre- 
paring to teach. The chief arguments of the leaders in this cam- 
paign against the University were that such scholarships put the 
University into unfair competition with denominational colleges, 
that it destroyed the spirit of self-dependence in the students, 
and that the money appropriated for scholarships should be 


— to Mrs. Cornelia Phillips Spencer, January 17, 1895. Cornelia Phillips Spencer 
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spent for elementary schools.28 The Baptist State Convention 
meeting at Morganton, November 11-15, declared its opposition 
to state aid by taxation to higher education, and a Methodist 
Conference passed resolutions on December 12th, requesting the 
legislature to abolish all free tuitions at the University. Alder- 
man kept a scrapbook entitled “Facts about the University,” in 
which he collected numerous clippings from the Charlotte Ob- 
server, the Raleigh News and Observer, and the Wilmington 
Messenger defending the University and condemning the illib- 
eral fight of the denominational colleges against free scholar- 
ships at the University.24 The most notable personality among 
the newspaper editors who fought against this religious crusade 
against the university was Joseph P. Caldwell, editor of the 
Charlotte Observer.25 The university came out of this fight unin- 
jured and the policy of free scholarships continued. 

During the four years of Alderman’s administration, the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina had a remarkable growth. In his first 
annual report, February, 1897, he pointed with pride to the fact 
that the University had the largest number of academic stu- 
dents of any institution of higher learning in the South, 63 more 
than the University of Virginia.2® The Board of Trustees fol- 
lowed his recommendations in establishing a school of pharmacy 
and in opening the post-graduate courses to women. He was 
speaking to the prejudices of North Carolina legislators when 
he showed in his second report how local the university had 
become. In 1857-58, the date of the largest ante-bellum enroll- 
ment of the institution, sixty-three per cent of the 461 students 
came from the state. In 1898, he observed, only 26 of a student 
body of 501 came from outside of the state, giving the Uni- 
versity the distinction of having a larger percentage of state 
students than was shown by any other university in America.27 
His reports to the Board of Trustees also emphasized the moral 
and religious nature of the student body and the fact that most 
of the students were poor boys. 


28 For Kilgo’s role in his controversy, see Paul Neff Garber, John Carlisle Kilgo, President 
of Trinity College, 1894-1910 (Durham, N. C., 1937), pp. 44-83. 

24 “Facts about the University,” a scrapbook of clippings in the Alderman Papers, Alderman 
Library, University of Virginia. 

25H. E. C. (Red Buck) Bryant, Joseph Pearson Caldwell, 1858-1911, a Sketch (Statesville, 
N. C., 19388), pp. 12-138. 

26 Minutes of the Board of Trustees, 1891-1898, p. 564. 

27 Minutes of the Board of Trustees, 1891-1898, p. 658. 
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Alderman struggled constantly to carry out his dream of es- 
tablishing a great university as the capstone of a broad educa- 
tional system for the state. Although the legislature increased 
the annual appropriations for the University in 1897 from 
$20,000 to $25,000, the total income of the institution was below 
$50,000, which was less than half the income of either Tulane, 
Vanderbilt, or the University of Texas.2° In his last report to the 
board of trustees?® he pointed out that the student body had 
expanded from 391 when he became president to 512 in the year 
1900-1901. Indeed, the enrollment had increased during the last 
nine years one hundred fifty per cent, but income had risen only 
twenty-five per cent.2° He resigned his position on May 5, 1900, 
to accept the presidency of Tulane University. Certainly an im- 
portant factor in this decision was his belief that his native state 
would not give adequate support financially to its university. 

After he left the University of North Carolina, he became 
more and more the poised aristocrat, the harmonious person- 
ality. He did not forget, however, his early zeal to democratize 
education below the Mason and Dixon line. While he was at 
Tulane, he was active in founding the Southern Education 
Board (1901) and in promoting its work of creating an en- 
thusiasm in the Southern states for the education of the people. 
In 1904 he was elected the first president in the history of the 
University of Virginia, an office that he held until his death in 
1931. Into Jefferson’s university, which had grown conservative 
and aristocratic, he brought a more democratie spirit. In con- 
trast to the earlier spokesman of the New South, Henry W. 
Grady, who represented the bustling spirit of the new industrial- 
ism, Alderman became the eloquent voice of the New South, 
expressing its ideals and aspirations for culture. Like Grady, he 
urged his fellow-Southerners to purge themselves of all sectional 
rancor and to unite in spirit with the nation. He recognized the 
need of a more balanced economy for his section and therefore he 
urged the new generation of Southerners to learn to master the 
machine and to develop their industries. But he wished, above all, 
to develop the human resources of the South, especially in advo- 


28 Minutes of the Board of Trustees, 1891-1898, pp. 659-660. 

29 Minutes of the Board of Trustees, 1898-1904, p. 123. 

80 Edwin A. Alderman, “The University of To-Day; its Work and Needs,” in North Caro- 
lina University Magazine, XVII (June, 1900), 289. 
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cating the education of the masses, and in upholding certain 
great humanistic ideals which are likely to be obscured in an 
industrial society. The ideals and political objectives of Woodrow 
Wilson greatly appealed to him, and he devoted his energy and 
his gift of moving oratory in the service of this cause. He was 
not a flaming radical, like the agrarian leader Tom Watson of 
Georgia, nor was he in later life a fighting liberal as was Judge 
Walter Clark of North Carolina, but he was an intellectual lib- 


eral, a leader who kept at the proper distance ahead of his 
generation. 





IOWA, NORTH CAROLINA, AND THE HUMANITIES 


By NORMAN FOERSTER 


Walter Hines Page, back in 1903, delivered an address in 
Raleigh, in the course of which he made a comparison between 
North Carolina and Iowa. I naturally find myself making the 
same comparison, after living for fifteen years in North Caro- 
lina, then for fifteen years in Iowa, and returning to make my 
home in Chapel Hill. I am more at home here than anywhere else 
I have lived. In fact my friends in Iowa, to whom I have de- 
scribed the charms of North Carolina, now accuse me of being a 
regionalist! Inevitably, on returning to this region, I have been 
keenly aware of regional differences. The rich and rolling farm- 
lands of Iowa, the simple neighborliness of the good-natured 
people of Iowa, are vivid and admirable; less admirable is the 
self-conscious assertion of democratic usages and ideas, since 
the concept of democracy in the Middle West is hardly an ade- 
quate one. After Iowa, North Carolina seems all forest, with just 
enough human shaping to make the woodlands usable and enjoy- 
able, a land of varied forest and varied contour, from mountains 
to sea, a land of very exceptional natural beauty. And the people 
of the region impress one at once with their different voices, 
different accent, their sense of manners, the courtesy that ap- 
pears in all classes, their organic folksiness (as if all of one 
family), their awareness of the past as a force both hampering 
and helping. 

Whatever the differences, I find some striking similarities. 
Both states have natural boundaries on the east and west, the 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers in Iowa, the Appalachian crest 
and the sea in North Carolina. In size the two states are very 
nearly the same: Iowa has 56,000 square miles, North Carolina 
52,000. In population, North Carolina now has more than three 
and one-half million people and Iowa a million less. (Iowa had 
more than North Carolina before the first World War, and, since 
that war, North Carolina has had more than Iowa.) In both 
states the relation of cities and country is the same; there is no 
really large city in either state, but rather a widely spaced con- 
stellation of small cities. Both states are seen at once to be 
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primarily agricultural, and yet in both the value of manufactured 
products is very great and is increasing. Both states are far 
more “American,” as we say, than most of the Union, having a 
relatively small number of foreign-born citizens. In politics, both 
are conservative, which implies the Republican party in the 
North and the Democratic party in the South, though both have 
shown themselves capable of switching in a national election. 
The two states differ, however, in state loyalty, which is strong 
in Tarheelia but much weaker in Iowa, where, it appears, 
everyone aspires to die in California. 

Among the differences between the two states, the most sig- 
nificant is in their tradition. Iowa has a strong disrelish for the 
very word tradition, for it wants to live only in the present and 
future. It is scarcely aware that it has a tradition. Yet it is cele- 
brating, this year, its hundredth anniversary of attainment of 
statehood, celebrating with more decorum than enthusiasm. 
It is a tradition, above all, of material prosperity. Iowa was 
born in 1846, when it contained enough settlers who proposed 
to get on in the world, and it grew up in the unashamed 
Gilded Age after the Civil War. Naturally this very modern 
background colored its conception of the more abundant life. 

North Carolina, on the other hand, is an old state, was once an 
old colony. It had more history before the Civil War than it has 
had since. If Iowa seems Jacksonian, North Carolina seems 
largely Jeffersonian ; it seems, that is, much closer to the enlight- 
enment of the eighteenth century. Outwardly, this appears, for 
instance, in the survival of colonial architecture and the con- 
tinuing imitation of it. Colonial architecture speaks for North 
Carolina’s past, but when it is attempted in Iowa it speaks for 
nothing, is merely exotic. 

I have mentioned the sense of manners, which in North Caro- 
lina is a continuation and democratic widening of the old aristo- 
cratic ideal. Edmund Burke lamented the passing of the concept 
of the gentleman, but it is still a vital part of the mentality of 
this region—the very word itself is often on our lips. In Iowa, 
on the other hand, the word is outlawed, though the idea survives 
in an attenuated form. With the appreciation of manners in 
North Carolina there is a relatively lively sense of beauty—a 
quicker response than I found in Iowa, and again a willingness 
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to use the word. Spontaneity in this respect is not regarded as 
unmanly in North Carolina. 

Again, there is more “spirit” in this state than in Iowa, some- 
thing not too well contained in the phrase “hot-headed South- 
erner’”—an uncalculating allegiance to ideal ends. Certainly I 
find a striking contrast between the moral tameness of both 
faculty and students at Iowa and the frequent spirited inde- 
pendence shown at Carolina. I may remark in passing that this 
independence is found next door to Iowa in Wisconsin, but I am 
not responsible this morning for that state. 

And again, there is in North Carolina what I would call more 
interest in living, or a fuller concept of living, a determination to 
allow room for more than the humdrum routine of a vocation. In 
Iowa honor goes to work alone, and even activity for activity’s 
sake is cultivated. In the old South everything except work was 
honored by the gentleman. In taking on work, the new South has 
not forgotten everything else. 

As an educator, I am particularly concerned with the differ- 
ence between the two states in higher education, the difference 
observable between the University of Iowa and the University 
of North Carolina in Chapel Hill (of the greater University I 
know too little). Both are state universities, but that in the West 
I would call Jacksonian, that in the South Jeffersonian. The Uni- 
versity of Iowa is a vocational school. Its unifying principle is 
preparation for a job. Everything is bent to that end, by stu- 
dents and faculty alike, with a rather grim intentness. This is 
true even in my own field, the humanities. History, which seems 
to be little more than American history, is an avenue to teach- 
ing; it is not for those who do not propose to teach. Music and 
the other arts are skills for the abnormal people known as 
musicians, painters, and the like. Philosophy simply does not 
count. There is a School of Religion, in which for many years the 
only popular course was on modern marriage, that desperate 
second vocation to which the young look forward. And there is a 
School of Letters, comprising the four language and literature 
departments. Of this school I will say more, since I was in charge 
of the organization of it in 1930 and of its development for the 
next fourteen years- 
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In going to Iowa, I went to a region in which foreign language 
study ranks lower than in any other part of the nation, a region 
which has had a linguistic as well as political isolationism. In the 
face of this fact, I accomplished virtually nothing, though I was 
the first to sponsor the introduction of Russian and I did some- 
thing to rehabilitate ancient Greek among students of English. 
It was in the English department that I had my real oppor- 
tunity, and I made use of it as fast as I could carry my col- 
leagues along with me. We altered everything, from the fresh- 
man year to the Ph.D. I will mention one example. We changed 
the old freshman rhetoric and sophomore survey of English lit- 
erature to a unified two-year course on the basic literature of 
Occidental civilization, the Hellenic and Hebraic heritage, limit- 
ing ourselves to six or eight works: Homer, Greek tragedy, Plato, 
the Bible, Shakespeare, and one or two American books. We 
focused upon the problem of human values, trying to find dif- 
ferent meanings, for instance, in the concept of the dignity of 
man. In classroom discussions, in the many papers written by 
the students, we aimed to encourage the development of a crit- 
ical sense of values. It was, essentially, a course in great books, 
begun four years before the St. John’s plan, twelve years before 
the Harvard plan for a course called Great Texts of Literature. 

Most of the University faculty did not understand what we 
were up to. Many of them, disdainful of the dead past, were 
inclined to think we should be teaching contemporary literature. 
Others pointed out that a literature concerning heroic charac- 
ters was unsuited to students who were not going to be heroes 
(this was before the war). But by and large the faculty was 
tolerant, let us do what we thought best. We were not attacked 
till a new dean came on the scene, a dean imported to the College 
of Liberal Arts from the College of Education. He broke up the 
two-year course, returned to the old freshman rhetoric and 
sophomore literature. He broke it up easily, too, because the 
course had been, after all, an anomaly, involving a philosophy of 
education in glaring contrast with that of the vocationalists. Our 
interest in human values had no real place in an institution aim- 
ing only to train the young as directly and quickly as possible 
for various and sundry jobs in a practical world. Our effort to 
help students to think, to reflect upon fundamental human in- 
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terests, to develop a critical intelligence, was a disturbing in- 
trusion upon the trade school atmosphere of the institution. 

It would ill befit me to comment on the humanities as pursued 
in the consolidated University of North Carolina today. But I 
may remark that the tradition of the humanities, as sketched by 
Professor Caldwell in the sesquicentennial volume, A State Uni- 
versity Surveys the Humanities, suggests an attitude and pro- 
cedure very different from those which have prevailed at Iowa. 
Though they are both state universities, the contrast between 
North Carolina and Iowa has been and is marked, and it will 
continue to be so, I think, in the future. 

North Carolina is rightly known as a “progressive” state, the 
most progressive in the South. Much of its progress has been, so 
to say, progress toward the North, toward material develop- 
ment, but I do not believe that it proposes to be like any North- 
ern state. The tradition of the region is too strong. It proposes 
to work out its own destiny. It is well aware, as I have said, that 
the hand of the past is a force both hampering and helping, 
hampering when it is a blind conservatism stubbornly resisting 
change, helping when it suggests human values of the past 
which deserve to be conserved and creatively forwarded in the 
changing future. From the human values of the past which are 
part of North Carolina history to the human values of the 
Classical and Christian foundations of our civilization is not a 
great way. We have here as good an environment for humanistic 
progress as may be found anywhere in the country. There is no 
reason why North Carolina should not take the lead, instead of 
waiting till some Northern state has set up a model for imitation. 
The conditions are favorable for setting up the model here. If 
the state is not so rich as some others, this is not a serious ob- 
stacle. It is not a question of money; it is a question of men. 
Real progress depends, as Jefferson saw so clearly, upon “men 
of intelligence and virtue.” Are they coming to the fore, in ade- 
quate numbers, in the state today? If not, it is for us, in literary 
and historical associations, in colleges and universities, in 
journalism and the radio, to produce a situation from which 
sound leaders may be expected to emerge. Once a stream of vital 
ideas has become current, once a critical sense of values has been 
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propagated, we may expect a shaping influence upon the leaders 
of the future. 

Let me give one example. We educated Thomas Wolfe, we edu- 
cated him in Chapel Hill. I was here then, and share the re- 
sponsibility. Clearly, there were elements in the university situa- 
tion that helped him to become what he was, one of the finest 
novelists of the period between the two wars. But he was also a 
lost soul, beating his wings to exhaustion in an atmosphere 
which made breathing difficult. We did little to offset the in- 
fluence on him of the sour naturalism then current. A single 
passage will symbolize this. You may recall that Tom Wolfe tells 
of driving in the country surrounding Chapel Hill. In the fash- 
ion of the day he describes the country as simply ugly, this 
charming rolling Piedmont scenery which deserves celebration 
by its novelists, poets, and artists. 





NORTH CAROLINA BOOKS AND AUTHORS OF THE 
YEAR: A REVIEW 


By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 


Only fourteen books are included in the volumes eligible for 
this year’s Mayflower Society Cup competition for the best book 
of the year by a resident North Carolinian. Last year the num- 
ber was twenty-eight, in 1943 it was thirty-five, and in 1941 it 
was forty-eight, an all-time high. War conditions, we are told, 
explain the decline. 

The fourteen are as follows: 

Legal Aid Clinic Instruction at Duke University, by John S. 
Broadway and published by the Duke University Press, features, 
as illustrations, hypothetical cases, through which they are try- 
ing to evaluate effects, looking toward improvement in the ad- 
ministration of justice. It describes what is taught at the Duke 
Legal Aid Clinic and how and why it is done. 

The History of the North Carolina Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1919-1944, compiled by Mrs. N. A. Edwards, historian 
of the Congress, will be of value to all interested in our schools 
and especially to that vast army of parents and teachers who 
belong to the PTA. It covers the early years of the organization, 
the various institutions, administrations, and work. 

Years of Light, the History of St. John’s Lodge (Masonic) No. 
3 of New Bern, N. C., by Gertrude Carraway, is an excellent 
study covering the years from 1772 to 1944. It shows that Free 
Masonry was actively at work in North Carolina prior to 1735, 
for by that year enough Masons had assembled in the Cape Fear 
settlements, near the present city of Wilmington, to form a 
lodge. It covers pre-Revolutionary meetings, all phases of Mas- 
onry, and, of course, the visit of “Brother” George Washington, 
to the New Bern lodge. Between sleeping in so many houses and 
visiting so many Masonic lodges, it is a miracle how Washington 
ever managed to find time for a war! 

To those of us who grew up in a Masonic household, in those 
days before the civic clubs era—Rotary, Kiwanis, Civitan, and 
all the rest—when a person didn’t quite rate if he wasn’t a 
Mason, this will be of particular interest. And here may I 
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digress for a moment to tell a tale of my Northern grandfather, 
for though I am an adopted Tar Heel of twenty-six years resi- 
dence, I am Northern born. Grandfather was an ardent Mason, 
Episcopalian, and G.A.R. and he ran all three. Once my young 
brother said “Grandpa, which do you think is the closest to 
heaven, the Masons or the G.A.R.?” Grandfather answered 
promptly, “Both, son, but I guess the Masons have a little edge 
on the G.A.R.’s.” 

The Heart of the Prayer Book, by the Rev. William E. Cox, is 
published by the Dietz Press of Richmond. If there is an Episco- 
palian grandmother in your family, she would probably enjoy 
this book for Christmas. It is really a layman’s guide to the Book 
of Common Prayer and brings together a great number of ex- 
planations of simple and ordinary things and tells what we need 
if we are to worship with the proper spirit and with understand- 
ing. The work should meet a real need, especially of church 
schools, study groups, Lenten organizations, and summer con- 
ferences, as well as of some individuals. 

Boundary Lines, a book of verse by Gertrude La V. Vestal, 
seems to cover everything from True Democracy to the Wheels 
of Progress, the Prince of Freedom, the Flags of War, and 
God’s Will to Peace. 

The Rock Was Free, by Paul Moss and published by Dorrance 
and Company, is a tale of the old Pickens place far back in the 
“Pot Rock” Mountains. Trouble came to the families descended 
from the early settlers who pioneered the land when Sewell, the 
timber grabber, getting a state grant for the Pickens land, tried 
to ride roughshod over all of them. The story is full of the hill 
dialect and shooting. In the end Sewell fires Pickens house and 
barn but in the final shooting Sewell is killed, Peter Picken’s 
home is gone but the Rock is free. 

Christmas Magic, by James S. Tippett, published by Grossett 
and Dunlap, is a charming little fantasy for children, one that 
grown-ups would enjoy reading aloud to them around the fire- 
side some night near Christmas. It is the tale of the jolly little 
Santa who had worked so hard in the Christmas show window, 
driving his reindeers and doing the same old thing minute after 
minute and hour after hour and week after week, until he was 
just tired of it. But he had a wonderful magic time—at mid- 
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night, when the lights went out, and when the cop on the beat 
was not looking. He jumped from his sleigh and bought a whole 
bunch of tickets for the toy merry-go-round, and what fun he 
had! He rode on the yellow tiger and on the spotted giraffe, he 
danced with the fairy queen, and he frolicked under the Christ- 
mas tree. He even rode on the engine, with the engineer, on the 
little electric train! Oh he gave himself a time! 

Children will love it, and the illustrations are charming. 

And now, from fantasy to divorce! 

Conserving Marriage and the Family, by Ernest R. Groves 
and published by the Macmillan Company, is a realistic discus- 
sion of the divorce problem by the Chapel Hill authority on 
marriage and family relationships and case-work, who for thirty 
years, has been teaching, writing, and holding clinics on these 
subjects. This, his latest book, deals with the problem, “Shall I, 
or shall I not, secure a divorce?” It covers the various motives 
of divorce that are commonly recognized and should be helpful 
to all who are in that difficult situation. It tries to get the parties 
interested to face the problem unemotionally, taking into con- 
sideration every possible viewpoint and all who would be af- 
fected, especially the future interests of any children. It covers 
such situations as being unhappily married, continuous quarrel- 
ing, poor sexual adjustment, mother-in-law interference, money 
troubles, disagreement over children, father and mother fix- 
ations,—and more. If one is certain he wants a divorce, there is 
advice on how to go about getting it. It is a good book covering 
many problems, but it seems to have two omissions, the growing 
part played by drunkenness in marriage problems, and the pres- 
ent tragic problem of the unfaithful wife, while the husband is 
in the army—at camp or overseas. That problem is, unfortu- 
nately, recent enough and important enough to have been in- 
cluded in this recent book. 

In All Its Glory, by Edith Warner Huggins and published by 
Dorrance and Company, is a novel of the days of slavery with the 
scene laid in North Carolina. Carolina Wendell, the heroine, loses 
her sweetheart, John Winston, to her beautiful but selfish, tem- 
pestuous, and scheming step-sister, Lavinia. Carolina finally 
marries Phillip, her late father’s overseer of the plantation—but, 
though she tries to build a good life for herself, it just doesn’t 
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work. There are conflict, suspense, murder, fire, and tragedy— 
followed by a dramatic climax. 

In Sage Quarter, published by Doubleday, Doran, and Com- 
pany, Bernice Kelly Harris has done it again, with another good 
pook on rural Carolina, whose characters, like the good red 
earth, are of the soil. It is the story of the plain people of North 
Carolina. Ruby and Tiny were twins, but Ruby always managed 
to get everything. As the uncle in disrepute said, “Ruby had 
god-dam size, but Tiny’s got character.” The Ardley clan—espe- 
cially Nurmama, the grandmother who, with an iron will, ruled 
all the descendants of great, great grandfather Sage who “from 
landless people of the Old Country,” came across the Big Water 
with dreams of having land—much land, “with green pastures, 
sweet flowing water and flowering meadows with young lambs.” 
It is the story, too, of the “renter” boy, nicknamed “Rough-dried” 
because his clothes were rough-dried. Sometimes he went to sleep 
during school—those were the days when he had been up all 
night with his sickly mother. And that was why “Rough-dried” 
wanted to be a doctor, so he could “learn to cure body misery.” 
In the end Ruby goes to the big city, and tries hard to win the 
able Dr. Stonewall Williams who is making such a name for 
himself—but who, in school, as “Rough-dried” she had refused 
to sit by. But in the end the doctor returns to Tiny, on the old 
“Sage Quarters” acres, and to the doctor’s office in the yard—to 
practice in the country and “cure body misery.” 

Carolina Chats, by Carl Goerch, is typical Goerchana, even 
with the first inscription, “NOT copyrighted, Help yourself to 
anything you want.” He dips into anything and everything that 
is amusing and interesting about North Carolina, from two out- 
standing funerals to the ladies who drove over his pants, the 
servant problem—and how he tried to handle it—his trip to 
Washington with Reuben Bland—the father of thirty-four chil- 
dren, even the famous bridge game when a friend and he played 
“common sense” against their wives, both bridge experts, and 
ending with a score of 5,280 for them as against 2,550 for the 


ladies who had “Culbertson and 17 books on ‘How to Play 
Bridge.’ ” 


But, delightful and amusing as it is, to many, its more im- 
portant value will be the second part of the book. While Mr. 
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Goerch was doing some work in the State Library, going through 
old files of newspapers, he became so fascinated with the state’s 
history as it appeared from paper to paper that he decided to 
take a period and scan the pages for interesting events. He chose 
1800 to 1900. One is shocked at many things, the brutalities, the 
murders, the great number of devastating fires, wiping out large 
sections of towns and cities, the duels—even one in which the 
two men lashed each other with horsewhips for three hours, 
until both were bloody messes. You’ve guessed it—over a young 
lady! 

This group will be interested in the fact that a state literary 
and historical society was founded in 1841. And Lake Matta- 
muskeet was drained—or at least partially so—in 1837! There 
were many temperance meetings in the early days. Today’s high 
wages are of interest in comparison with those of 1852, when a 
wrought iron worker got thirty-nine cents a day, a male cotton 
worker forty-four cents a day—but a female only got twenty- 
four cents a day! There was an editorial in which the writer was 
pleased to see “hogs again free to roam the streets and revel in 
the delicacies found in our streets (in Raleigh) ! 

But some of the most enthusiastic editorials are about bathing 
—apparently 1828 antedated even the Saturday night institution 
so sacred to Victorians, for it was noted that in Raleigh a “‘Pub- 
lic bathing room” had been opened and the people were urged to 
make use of them because “moderate bathing tends to improve 
one’s health.” Later, another editorial becomes almost lyrical 
over the subject of bathing, claiming it as most agreeable and 
refreshing—and if the reader would only try it, he would not 
need to be urged to do it again. Then there is the woman pirate, 
Anne Bonney—who rates in two of our Carolina books of the 
year. Mr. Goerch makes her daring, ruthless and clever, but 
features her as a hard-bitten, sunburned, seared-faced woman. 

But Inglis Fletcher, in Lusty Wind for Carolina, makes Anne 
Bonney a glamour girl, equally clever, cruel, ruthless, and daring 
—but exotic and beautiful. Of course, Mrs. Fletcher has done 
much more research on this fascinating, if devilish, woman, and 
we'd like to know whether Anne really was beautiful or if the 
author was merely using the writer’s privilege of giving her a 
beautiful build up. How about it, Mrs. Fletcher? 
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Anyhow, Mrs. Fletcher has again put colonial North Carolina 
on the map, right up with those two mountains of Virginia and 
South Carolina which, until Mrs. Fletcher’s advent, seemed to 
think we were nothing but what William Byrd called us in that 
early diary of the Dividing Line. We do appreciate all the care- 
ful research that has gone into Inglis Fletcher’s books, a study 
in this one that took her to a year’s residence on the Cape Fear, to 
Nassau, the one-time rendezvous of pirates (and where the book 
had its beginning), to the Library of Congress, where it was 
completed, and to various other sources. The story of the book 
begins in England, with Huguenot refugees; the characters 
leave for Carolina on a “lusty wind,” encounter and give battle 
to pirates—and win—stop off at the Bahamas, where the pirates 
gather for the “King’s Pardon,” that foolish pardon that merely 
enables them to go back to the high seas and piracy, on to Caro- 
lina and the seating of the Cape Fear, the troubles there, with 
more pirates and Indians. There are also some characters from 
the previous book, Men of Albemarle, Roger Mainwaring in par- 
ticular, and the more settled and elaborate life of those planta- 
tions—but still more pirates, with Governor Eden implicated— 
and later, the pirate rendezvous on Oracocke, when they meet to 
establish rules for themselves and to divide the territory. It is 
the tale, too, of David Moray, the Scot of an old, old Scottish 
family who had “gone out for the Stuarts” and been imprisoned 
and sold as a bondsman to Robert Fontaine, the Huguenot. It is 
a grand book and one only hopes the movies will pick it for 
technicolor. As such, it would make “Frenchman’s Creek’’ pale 
into insignificance. 

From high romance in colonial Carolina we pass to the Caro- 
lina of 1910 to 1917—and to the Washington of the Wilson Era, 
in Josephus Daniels’ book of that title. Most of us here are old 
enough to remember more or less of those days when peace was 
something we took for granted, even though there was trouble 
in China, Japan was on the prowl, and Mexico flamed with revo- 
lution. The book begins with Mr. Daniels’ first meeting with 
Woodrow Wilson back in 1909—back in another world, it seems to 
us today—and yet back in the same editorial office of the Raleigh 
News and Observer where Mr. Daniels sits today. From the very 
beginning there was close friendship—it was apparently love at 
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first sight—between Mr. Wilson and Mr. Daniels, the latter 
helping him win not only the nomination, but also the presi- 
dency. It is a valuable book, going into infinite detail of those 
years—the years that were a bridge, almost, between two worlds 
—for certainly life changed for nearly everyone in the before 
and after period of World War I. 

In Washington, Mr. Daniels becomes Secretary of the Navy, 
and busy days are ahead. Wilson is an idealist, and before the 
war interferes, not only is much accomplished, but we are taken 
behind the scenes to see how it is done. In rapid-fire order are 
passed the Underwood Tariff Act (“the first good tariff law for 
half a century”), the Federal Reserve Act, the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act, and other liberal measures. And with the outbreak of 
the European war, our struggles to maintain neutrality, and yet 
to work for preparedness began. 

It is an interesting cabinet—with names great in our history 
—Bryan, McAdoo, Garrison, McReynolds, Burleson, Houston, 
Lane, and William Wilson. It is the story of the building up of 
the United States Navy and of a dynamic young man of charm 
and ability, who had made a lifelong study of the Navy—Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt. 

There are the fight for the naval oil reserve, and a delightful 
portrait of the Grand Old Admiral Dewey, and tales of Henry 
Cabot Lodge—whose very memory leaves a bitter taste, as the 
world must wonder if it might have been saved from the cross if 
Lodge had not sabotaged Wilson’s League of Nations. But that 
part of it will be in another Daniels book—one we will not have 
to wait too long for, we hope. 

When We’re Green We Grow, by Jane S. McKimmon, pub- 
lished also by the University Press, is the story of Home Demon- 
stration work in North Carolina. Strangely enough, its early 
days coincide pretty much with the Wilson Era of Mr. Daniels’ 
book. Mrs. McKimmon, before she resigned, was, in point of 
service, the oldest state Home Demonstration head in the coun- 
try. Her pioneer work helped not only this state and the South, 
but all of the country. Though her years of service and that of 
the fine, loyal, and hard-working group she gathered around her, 
the picture of rural life in North Carolina changed radically. 
Much has happened in the state since those early days when the 
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work was started, mainly with young girls in tomato canning 
clubs. Before that Mrs. McKimmon had worked with the farm 
women of the state as lecturer and director of women’s work at 
the farmer’s institutes. 

Those were the days of dirt roads, of travel by horse and 
buggy, of little money returns on farms, of barren lives for 
farm women. The early home demonstration worker was a sort 
of combination errand girl, family counselor, emergency nurse, 
and instructor in household activities. In those days few of the 
agents were technically trained, but they more than made up 
for that by their ability, understanding, resourcefulness, and 
by having their heart in their work. They had the zeal of 
missionaries. 


But the women and girls needed more than the canning clubs. 
They needed a market for the foods canned—and that, too, was 
pioneer work—creating those markets. 

They had to know and understand human relationships, too. 
There is the story, a little later, of the women who wanted their 
home agent changed. Yet she was well trained and seemed to be 
a hard worker. “But,” was the reply, “we know that, but Mrs. 


McKimmon, she doesn’t love us.” 

Later the market was to expand to include baked goods, 
chickens, sauages, butter, cheese, all kinds of farm women’s 
products. And then to more than foods. As for sewing—the 
very appearance of the rural girls and women of the state 
changed with the coming of the home demonstration clubs and 
the 4-H clubs. Country women and girls, too, wanted pretty 
clothes, and needed to know not only how to make them, but also 
how to plan them and then how to wear them. Too, there were 
the home improvement work, the better kitchens, the planning 
for storage space, the demand for beauty in the home, and the 
learning to do over old furniture, to upholster, to make lovely 
old rugs. The depression came, and the home demonstration 
agents helped to weather that. 

Nor was the work limited to the white women of the state. 
The Negroes, also, were being taught a better way of life, and 
that, too, reached out and touched every level of the population. 
When we came to the state, in 1920, we were privileged to attend 
one of Mrs. McKimmon’s “schools” for her home agents, where 
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my husband, as agricultural editor, gave them a short course in 
journalism, as an aid in helping them with the weekly newspaper 
reports of their work. 

Incidentally, it was as Mrs. McKimmon’s guests that we first 
attended a meeting of the State Literary and Historical Asso- 
ciation, that December of 1920—and we've been regular attend- 
ants ever since. 

I have been privileged to see something of the work and train- 
ing of these young 4-H boys and girls, for each year I am part 
of the Staff of the annual 4-H Wildlife Conference Camp, which 
outstanding boys and girls from all over the state attend, as an 
award for successfully carrying out wildlife projects on their 
own farms. I remember one meeting, early in the war, when an 
officer from Camp Bragg came to talk to these young people on 
the great need of food for the armies and the nation, and of how 
a young fourteen- or fifteen-year-old farm girl introduced this 
officer. I have never heard a club woman, a Junior Leaguer, or 
anyone else, give an introduction with more charm and poise and 
dignity. 

Philadelphia: Holy Experiment, by Struthers Burt, published 
by Doubleday, Doran and Company, is a most meticulous study 
of Philadelphia, from even before the days when William Penn 
planned the “Holy Experiment’’—back to the still earlier days 
when the Indians held sway over this beautiful and fruitful land. 
The book isn’t a history, but rather a sort of civic biography, in 
which the city itself is the hero. 

Before Penn and his Quakers, the Swedes had been there, and 
the Finns. And, probably unknown to most of us, it was those 
early Finns, explains Mr. Burt, who made a great contribution 
to an American way of life—they gave this country its early 
symbolic dwelling. “Forest people, timber men, they found the 
magnificent new forests exactly to their liking and built the first 
American log cabins.” 

It wasn’t all easy sailing, that Holy Experiment. Penn’s views, 
and those of the colonists—not all Quakers by any means—did 
not always coincide. The colonists’ interests had to do with rum, 
Indians, Negroes, and illegitimacy. “Where slaves were con- 
cerned, the less you bother with marriage, the greater their 
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fecundity, and to the owners of slaves, slave fecundity is profit- 
able. Selling rum to Indians is obviously profitable.” Penn ob- 
jected to all this. So it didn’t take long for the “Holy Experi- 
ment” to break down. 

Penn himself was arrested for debt, and, rather than pay what 
he considered an unjust demand, he went voluntarily to jail. 

Another important figure in Philadelphia’s “civic biography” 
is Benjamin Franklin, who though not born there, came as a 
young man, and worked and married there. His famous sentence, 
“There never was a good war or a bad peace,” has been often 
quoted, but Burt also points out something which all Quakers do 
not seem to realize, that though he hated war, when he had to, 
he made it. He took drastic action over the Delaware River 
pirates (Pirates certainly feature in this year’s Carolina 
books!), and he also organized the first police force in Phila- 
delphia. And he believed in universal suffrage! 

Franklin resembled Penn in many ways. “Like him, he was a 
good money maker, but not a good money-keeper, he was extrav- 
agant, he liked to entertain and was frequently in debt. And 
although he, like Penn, wrote much about self-discipline and 
order, he admitted that after drawing up an elaborate card- 
index to keep his papers and desk neat, he found it much easier 
to forget it and just “hunt for things.” The most human thing 
that’s been told about Franklin yet! 

It was through Franklin and the famed Junto that the first 
circulating library in America was formed. But I don’t think it 
was Franklin who was responsible for the fact that in the 
“Athens of America,” as Philadelphia was then called, about 
1805 some classic statues were brought to Philadelphia, and that 
ladies were allowed to see them—just on Fridays—and then only 
when the statues had been draped in long white sheets! We were 
a proper people in those days, apparently—even if we didn’t do 
much bathing! 

The book deals, too, with the great iron industries of Phila- 
delphia and its neighborhood. And as for the troubled indus- 
trialists of today, they’ might well look into the story of the 
Birdsboro Steel and Machine Co., celebrating 150 years of work, 


though in reality over 200 years old—and during all that time no 
strike. 
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Though there are only fourteen books, many of them are of 
high quality. With the war over and, we hope, the labor strife 
soon to be settled, with paper more plentiful so that publishers 
will be less prone to delay publication, the year 1946 will surely 
see an upsurge in the number of books written by North 
Carolina authors. 





ALFRED MORDECAI’S NOTES ON MEXICO, 1866 
Edited by JAMES A. PADGETT 


INTRODUCTION 


Under the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 1848, the United 
States agreed to discharge the Mexican government from all 
claims of citizens of the United States not theretofore decided 
against the Mexican government. The awards of the American 
commissioners were to be final. Among those submitting fradu- 
lent claims was George A. Gardiner, an English dentist who 
was not even an American citizen. After the supposed damage 
was paid, a special committee was appointed in 1852 by the 
United States Senate to go to Mexico to investigate the claims 
for damages to the silver mine. One of the commissioners sent 
to Lagunillas, in the Department of Rio Verde, where the mine 
was alleged to be located, was Alfred Mordecai. Secretly he made 
a trip by water and by mule back through the jungles to this 
locality, but the mine could not be found. 

In 1865 he made a second trip to Mexico as assistant engineer 
in the construction of the Mexican Imperial Railway. He remained 
in Mexico until the fall of 1866. His “Notes on Mexico” are 
based on his observations during these two trips. 

Since Mordecai was a keen observer, interested in every field 
of knowledge as well as a man of culture and a writer of distinc- 
tion, his notes make interesting reading. In reading authoritative 
works on Mexico he had discovered that pertinent data on Mexican 
life and customs were scant. As much of the general outline of 
the history of Mexico was already known to students, he made 
no attempt to embody in his notes, except for clarity, geographi- 
cal, statistical, or political details, but merely recorded material 
relating to the natural and social history of the country. 

Succinctly and in a striking style he wrote his observations on 
the topography and climatic conditions of Mexico and the effect 
of these on the animal and plant life of the country, which in 
turn influenced the living conditions of the people. In some detail 
he described the importance of the banana tree and maguey plant 


1 For a full account of the life of Alfred Mordecai see note No. 1 in “The Life of Alfred 
Mordecai, As Related by Himself, Edited by James A. Padgett,” North Carolina Historical 


Review, XXII (January, 1945), 1. See also North Carolina Historical Review, XXII (April, 
July, October, 1945) nos. 2, 3, 4. 
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in the lives of the natives, which is an illustration of his 
selecting the common and not the unusual objects in his writing. 
He was intrigued by the religious festivals, deplored the living 
conditions of the Indians and lower-class Mexicans; and con- 
trasted these with the middle and upper classes, Mexican and 
Spaniard. The account is well written, preserving as a picture of 
Mexico, as seen by a citizen of the United States, a little less 
than a century ago- 


NOTE ON MEXICO 


In writing down some of my observations & impressions of Mexico, 
I shall confine myself almost entirely to things which came under my 
own notice, during a journey in that country some years ago & a 
recent residence in the Capital for a little more than a year— Hoping 
rather to amuse a leisure hour than to give any serious instruction, I 
shall not enter into Geographical, Historical, Statistical or political 
details; but a few remarks on the general features of the country will 
form a necessary introduction to the subject. 

Formerly the territory of Mexico, embracing Texas, New Mexico & 
Upper California, extended from the river Sabine to Campeche, on the 
Gulf of Mexico, & from San Francisco to Tehuantepec on the Pacific; 
including an extent of about 1,500,000 square miles. But the revolt of 
Texas, the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo; which terminated the in- 
vasion of Mexico by the United States, & the subsequent purchase of 
the Mesilla Valley have “cut me here a Monstrous cantle out,” & 
reduced the territory to half its former extent. It is still, however, a 
vast country, with advantages of position, & of climate, soil & produc- 
tions, to make it one of the most powerful nations of the earth, if these 
advantages alone were sufficient to ensure the possession of power. 

The most remarkable physical feature of the country is the great 
elevation of the principal part of its surface above the level of the sea. 
On the borders of each of the great oceans that wash its shores, there 
is a narrow strip of low land, much of it not more than fifty miles in 
width, whilst the rest of its surface is a great table land, seven or 
eight thousand feet above the sea, intersected by ranges of mountains, 
the peaks of which rise as many thousand feet more above the table 
land. Take a view for instance, of the general profile of the great Rail- 
way which is intended to connect the port of Vera Cruz with the City 
of Mexico, & ultimately with some point on the Pacific. The Railway 
has been as yet surveyed only from Vera Cruz to Mexico. For about 
fifty miles it passes over the low land called the Tierra Caliente, or 
Hot Lands; it then ascends rapidly the eastern slope of the table land, 
& in about twenty miles it reaches the City of Cordova, the elevation 
of which is nearly three thousand feet above the sea— Under the 
latitude of 19° this elevation is not sufficient to modify the tropical 
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heat so much as to enable Cordova to be regarded as beyond the limits 
of the Tierra Caliente; but the pestilential influence of the tropical sun 
is here much lessened, whilst its beneficial effect is manifested by a 
luxuriance of vegetation of which those acquainted only with the 
temperate zones can hardly form an idea. Great forests of Mahogany 
3, Ebony 4, Oak 1, Cedar 2, & other valuable woods are interspersed 
with an undergrowth of almost impenttrable thickness, & when these 
are cleared away the fertile soil produces with little labor the vege- 
table products most valuable in commerce: Sugar, Coffee, Chocolate, 
Cotton, indigo, tobacco, besides the fruits & vegetables peculiar to the 
tropical regions. It is here that, attracted by the fertility of the soil & 
the value of its varied productions, the first emigrants from this more 
northern portion of the continent settled & formed a colony, which if 
it had been protected & fostered by the Mexican Government, would 
have been the source of great benefits to the country, as well as to the 
colonists. 

Following our railway about fifteen miles further we reach the city 
of Orizava, nearly four thousand feet above the sea. This city takes its 
name from that of the snow peak near it; the brilliant summit of 
which is the first portion of land that greets the eyes of the traveler, 
yet many miles at sea, as he approaches the shores of Mexico from the 
East. At Orizava we have gained a sufficient elevation to enter the 
Tierras Templada, or temperate region, where though vegetation is 
little less luxuriant than at Cordova, the resident may be considered 
safe from the dreaded pestilence of the coast, & removed in a consid- 
erable degree from the suffocating heat of the hot lands— We have not 
yet however reached the region of frost, & here we may still pluck, in 
the open air, the nutrititious [sic] banana & the mangoe, as well as the 
orange & the pineapple, from their native stems. This shelf on the 
mountain side, (on which the charming City of Jalapa is also sit- 
uated, about fifty miles to the north of Orizava,) is one of the most 
favored & favorite regions of Mexico; in the eyes of both foreigners 
& natives; combining as it does the amenities of the temperate zone 
with the luxuriance & warmth of the Tropical. 

Touring the course of our Railway, in its tortuous & difficult ascent 
of the “Cumbres” or mountain summit, we reach, at about twenty five 
miles from Orizava, the great plateau or table land of Mexico, which 
is there more than eight thousand feet above the sea. We have now 
attained the Tierras Frias, or Cold Lands; not that we encounter any 
thing like the temperature of the frigid zone; but that at this eleva- 
tion the thermometer sometimes descends at night to the freezing 
point. At this height our road continues with little variation until, at 
the distance of about 150 miles from the Cumbres, it descends into the 
Valley of Mexico; But this descent is not very great, for the Valley is 
7,350 feet above the sea, or nearly as high as the convent of the Great 
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St Bernard, which is perched among the eternal snows of the Alps. In 
this favored valley, however, we are far from having reached the 
snows; for we must still ascend as many thousand feet above the 
valley as the latter is above the sea, before we meet the lower line of 
the snow-capped summits of Popocatepetl2 & Ixtacihuatl? which peer 
out above the clouds on the East of the valley: the lower limits of 
perpetual snow in this latitude being about 14,400 feet above the sea. 
The aspect of the beautiful Valley of Mexico has been so often the 
theme of praise for those who have given to the world their im- 
pressions of travel, that one hesitates to renew the subject; but cer- 
tainly few scenes are more fitted to arouse the enthusiasm & excite the 
admiration of the beholder. Viewed from any commanding point, 
whether you look down upon it, as Cortes4 did, from the heights that 
enclose the valley on the east, or from the gently rising slopes of 
Tacubaya5 & San Angel® on the south, or from the isolated hill of 
Chapultepec? on the West, or from the Mountain Spur on which 


2 Popocatepet] means smoking mountain. It is in the solfatara stage at the present time, 
and is just forty miles southeast of the City of Mexico. It is surmounted by a crater 2,000 
feet in width, and is one of the highest peaks in North America (17,550 feet). Century 
Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 819. - 

8 Ixtaccihuatl or Iztaccihuatl means white woman. It is a mountain in Mexico just north of 
Popocatepetl and is 16,705 feet in height. The name originated on the west side, where the 
mountain bears some resemblance to a woman lying extended in a white shroud. The summit 
is covered by glaciers. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 536. 

4 Hernando, Herman, or Fernando Cortés or Cortez was born in Spain in 1485, and died in 
Spain on December 2, 1547. In 1504 he went to Espanola, and in 1511 to Cuba where he 
married. In 1518 Velasquez gave him command of twelve vessels and 508 soldiers and in- 
structed him to follow up Grijalva’s Mexican discoveries. Suspecting disloyalty, Valasquez 
sought to recall him, but, evading him, Cortés finally left Cuba on February 18, 1519. By 
sheer determination he became the greatest of all the Spanish conquerors with the single 
exception of Columbus. Valasquez then sent Narvaez in pursuit of Cortés, but the conquerer 
left 150 men under Alvarado and hurried to meet his fellow-countryman whom he defeated 
on May 28, 1520, at Cempoala, and enlisted most of his men. He then returned to find his 
men closely besieged by the Indians, but he rescued them and captured Montezuma. They 
killed Indians by the thousands and conquered the country. His success was so wonderful 
that he was empowered to conquer all of New Spain, and in 1523 he was made governor. 
Mexico City was rebuilt and expeditions were sent out in every direction. He marched into 
Honduras, but during his long absence his enemies gained power and deposed him from the 
governorship of New Spain in July, 1526. In 1528 he went to Spain to seek redress. Charles 
V received him with high honors and made him marquis of Mexico and military captain- 
general of New Spain, but he was not restored to the governorship. His first wife having 
died, he returned to Mexico in 1530, after marrying a lady of noble birth, and lived in great 
splendor on the vast estates granted to him. But his enemies continued to do their nefarious 
work; his explorations on the west coast were greatly hampered; and he went to Spain again 
in 1540. He fought with the Emperor in the Algerine campaign in 1541, but he despaired of 
redress and prepared to return to New Spain. He died, however, before he could get started. 
When his line ended without a direct descendant of his great-grandson, his honors went to 
the dukes of Terranova and Monteleone, in Sicily. His Mexican estates have several times 
— sequestered, but portions are yet held by the heirs. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, 

» 282. 

5 Tacubaya is now one of the principal suburbs of Mexico City and just a few miles out of 
the heart of the city. Encyclopedia Britannica, XV, 396. 

6San Angel is a village slightly west of south of Mexico City, and about six miles from 
the city limits. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, X, 65, map. 

7 Chapultepec (hill of the grasshoppers) is a rocky eminence about three miles southwest 
of the City of Mexico. About 1245, when it was surrounded by swamps, it was occupied by 
the Aztecs, and subsequently an acqueduct was made so as to furnish water to Mexico City. 
It was strong in position and naturally they had some kind of worship there, but erected no 
religious buildings prior to the sixteenth century. About 1785 Galvaz, the viceroy of Mexico, 
began to erect a palace on the top of the hill. It remained unfinished until after the revolu- 
tion. Under the republic a portion of it was used for a military school and the National 
Astronomical Observatory was erected there. The United States troops, under General Pillow, 
stormed the castle on September 13, 1847. The Emperor Maximilian made it his principal 
residence, and now a portion it is used as a summer residence for the President of the coun- 
try, but parts of it are used for the military school and observatory. The hill is surrounded 
4 a beautiful park, the favorite resort of the Mexicans. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, 

» 235. 
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stands the Capital of Our Lady of Guadalupe’ on the North, the view 
is lovely, & it is difficult to say which point of view should have the 
preference. That which I enjoyed most frequently was the view from 
the South as seen from the Azotea, or flat roof, of a house on the 
rising ground of Tacubaya, which was occupied by my friend, Col. 
Talcott,® the chief engineer of the Imperial Mexican Railway; a man 


8 Guadalupe is famous for the revelation of Our Lady of Guadalupe on December 9, 1531, 
to an Indian boy, Quauhtatopha, baptized as Juan Diego. As he passed through a barren 
country to Tlatelolco, near Mexico City, to hear mass and to receive instructions at the school 
there, according to the story, he heard the strains of sweet music. Turning his head he 
beheld the form of a beautiful woman in an arc of light. When he drew near she assured 
him that she was the Virgin Mary and expressed a wish to have a shrine erected on the spot 
where she was standing. The Indian then went to Bishop Zumarrago and related his story, 
but it was not believed. Upon returning to the same spot which has since been called 
Guadalupe, the Indian beheld the same vision and received the same instructions as before. 
The Bishop demanded proof and then ordered two persons to follow the Indian secretly, but 
when they crossed the stream near the hill, the Indian suddenly disappeared. Two days later, 
while on his way to Tlatelolco to obtain a priest for his dying uncle, the Indian had the same 
experience. She told him that his uncle was already cured and for him to climb the hill and 
bring to her in his mantle the bunch of beautiful roses which he would find there. Although 
dumbfounded to behold such gorgeous flowers in the desert, he took them to her, and she 
placed them in her bosom and then ordered him to take them to the bishop. When he opened 
his mantle before the prelate on the inside of it there was the figure of the apparition clearly 
stamped as it had occurred. Zumarraga then took the sacred image and placed it in the 
chapel. The next day he, with his household, visited Bernadino, who had recovered according 
to the Virgin’s assurance, and who at the same hour had beheld the same vision and heard 
the same injunction as to the building of a shrine. The news rapidly spread and the bishop 
had to place the picture of the image on the altar for public veneration until the next year 
when it was taken to the hill of Tepeyacac and placed in the newly erected shrine. Soon the 
little shrine was torn down and a larger one erected, and this in turn gave way in 1695-1709 
to a magnificent church. The strictest measures and anti-clerical governments have failed to 
shake the faith and devotion of the people in this apparition. The image is still in the shrine, 
which is now in the suburbs of Mexico City. Numerous attempts have been made to disprove 
its authenticity, but they cannot shake the faith in the authenticity of the mantle and 
miracle. James A. Magner, Men of Mezico, pp. 107-108. 

8 Andrew Talcott was born in Glastonbury, Connecticut, on April 20, 1797, and died in 
Richmond, Virginia, on April 22, 1888. He entered the United States Military Academy at 
West Point on March 15, 1815, from which institution he was graduated on July 4, 1818, at 
which time he became brevet second lieutenant of engineers. During 1818-1819 he served as 
assistant engineer in the construction of the fort at Rouse’s Point; was appointed second 
lieutenant of engineers on August 18, 1818; and was later made aide on the staff of brevet 
brigadier-general Atkinson. He was engineer on the expedition sent to establish forts on the 
upper Missouri and Yellowstone rivers; was brevetted first lieutenant in 1820; was assistant 
engineer in constructing the defenses at Hampton Roads, Virginia; was engineer in charge 
of the preliminary operations for fortifying Brinton’s Point, Newport, Rhode Island, and the 
present sites of Fort Adams and New Utrecht Point, New York, now the site of Fort Hamil- 
ton. During 1824-1825 he was engineer in charge of the construction of Fort Delaware, Dela- 
ware; and on March 15, 1825, he was appointed engineer of the Dismal Swamp Canal, in 
Virginia and North Carolina. During 1826-1828 he was engaged on Fort Monroe, Hampton 
Roads, Virginia, and on Fort Calhoun, Hampton Roads, from 1828 to 1834. He was brevetted 
captain on October 1, 1830, and made captain of engineer corps on December 22, 1830. From 
1828 to 1835 he was astronomer for determining the boundary line between the States of Ohio 
and Michigan, and during this service he invented the astronomical instrument and the 
method of finding latitude by zenith distances. From 1834 to 1836 he was superintendent of 
the improvements on the Hudson River, and, having resigned his commission in the army on 
September 21, 1836, he took up general practice as a civil engineer. During 1836-1837 he was 
adjunct chief engineer of the New York and Erie Railroad, in charge of the western division; 
during the two following years was superintendent of the delta improvements on the Missis- 
sippi River, and subsequently he was commissioner for the exploration and survey of the 
northeast boundary of Maine and New Hampshire. He was also on the board of naval officers 
and engineers to examine and report on navy yards and dry docks at Pensacola, Florida, and 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire; was appointed chief engineer of the Richmond and Danville 
Railroad Company on July 25, 1844; was surveyor and astronomer for the determination of 
the northern boundary of Iowa from 1845 to 1855; was appointed superintendent of the re- 
pairs of the United States Mint of Philadelphia on March 1, 1852; was chief engineer of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Railroad from 1855 to 1856; and during the following year he held the 
same position on the Mexican and Pacific Railroad from Vera Cruz to the City of Mexico. In 
1861 he was elected chief engineer of the State of Virginia, with charge of the river, coast, 
and harbor defenses, which position he retained until the Confederate government assumed 
the work, at which time he returned to Mexico and assumed charge of the Mexico and Pacific 
Railroad, holding the position until the change in the Mexican government in 1867, when he 
was deprived of his position as the work was shut down. He visited New York during this 
time to procure supplies for the continuance of the work, and was arrested by government 
officials as a spy and was confined in Fort Lafayette. The charge against him was that he 
had planned and built the fortifications about Richmond, Virginia. He was subsequently im- 
prisoned in Fort Adams, Boston Harbor, where he was detained until General John E. Dix 
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to whose high & honorable character & untiring benevolence of heart I 
am happy to have an opportunity of bearing this public testimony. 
From this commanding position, on a summer evening, you look over 
green & level fields, crossed by the long lines of arches of the aque- 
ducts, & intersected with rows of trees marking the roads leading in 
various directions towards the City, about three miles distant— The 
City is partly concealed by trees, over which the domes & towers of its 
numerous churches are visible; beyond it are the hill & church of 
Guadalupe, & above them the higher mountains whose blue outlines 
bound the landscape on the North West— On the left hand, near the 
city, rises abruptly the picturesque hill of Chapultepec, falling off in 
a gentle slope towards the West; its outline having thus some re- 
semblance to the form of a grasshopper from which insect the hill 
takes its Aztec!®° name of Chapultepec— It is crowned by a fair struc- 
ture which is being transformed by the taste of the sovereign, into an 
Imperial Palace; & its base is surrounded by magnificent cypress 
trees, which formerly afforded shade to Montezuma,!1 & which are 
rendered still more venerable in appearance by their heavy drapery of 
Spanish Moss.12 Among the hills still further to the west are seen the 
white towers of the church of Los Remedios, marking the spot where 
Cortes rested, with his little band of hardy adventurers, after the 





assumed charge of the Eastern military department, who, upon being assured of Talcott’s 
loyalty, released him. After this he went abroad for a season, and then returned to Richmond, 
Virginia, where he spent the remainder of his life in quietness except what time he was in 
Baltimore, Maryland. He was a member of the American Philosophical Society and an hon- 
orary member of the Connecticut Society of Arts and Sciences. National Cyclopaedia of 
American Biography, XIII, 405. 

10 Aztecas is supposed to be derived from a word meaning the place of the heron or from 
the name of the Heron clan, which left its name to the place. It is remembered as the sur- 
name of the Mexican branch of Nahuatl Indians of central Mexico. The Aztecs were a band 
of Indians who had gradually drifted into the valley of Mexico, probably from the north, and, 
who, harassed by tribes of their own linguistic stock, which had preceded them in the occu- 
pation of the shores of the lagoon of Mexico, finally fled to some islands in the midst of its 
waters for security. With this almost impregnable natural line of forts they held their own 
and then turned on their enemies. From these petty tribal wars resulted, in the fifteenth 
century, the confederacy between the Aztecs, the Tezcucans, and the Tecpanecans, which 
became at last formidable to all the aborigines of central Mexico up to the year 1519, when 
Cortés put an end to the power of the confederates of the valley plateau of Mexico. The 
Aztecs aire supposed to have been connected with the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. Century 
Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 103. 

11 Montezuma or Moteczuma, called Montezuma II or Xocoyotzin, was born in 1477 or 1479, 
and died on June 30, 1520. He was an Aztec war chief or the Emperor of Mexico at the time 
of the Spanish conquest. He succeeded his uncle Ahuizotl to the throne in 1503. Besides his 
almost continuous wars with the Tlascalans and Tarascans, he carried his arms to the south- 
ward and is said to have invaved Honduras. Thousands of captives were brought back for 
sacrifice in the temples. The news of white men and ships on his shores excited his super- 
stitious fears. He sent Cortés tidings and presents, but did not want him to come into his 
kingdom. Cortés reached the city in November, 1519. He was well received and given hand- 
some presents, but fearing danger, he seized Montezuma, who, at the request of Cortés 
appeared on the crest of the wall to urge his men to cease their resistance, but he was 
received by a volley of stones, from which wounds he died four days later. Descendants of 
one of his daughters are still living in Mexico. After the Spanish conquest Montezuma be- 
came a mythical personage among the Indians, the hero or hero-god they mention to strang- 
ers, although they do not worship him. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 702. 

12 Only those who have visited the southern parts of the United States can form any idea 
of the Spanish moss, which literally covers the trees and often smothers them to death, yet 
it lives entirely on the air without being fastened at all to the bark of the trees. 
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terrors & losses of the “Noche triste,” the melancholy night on which 
they were expelled from the conquered city.13 
To the North East of the Valley stretch the plains & rising grounds 
by which the railway finds an exit, & where with the aid of a glass, 
may be seen, at the distance of thirty miles, the pyramids of San Juan 
Teotihuacan; 14 the monuments of some forgotten race, rivaling in 
magnitude the pyramids of Egypt.15 
Towards the right hand you look, across the lakes of the valley, to 
the lofty green eastern hills, above which tower the snow-clad sum- 
mits of the extinct volcanoes, tinged with 
“The rose tints which summer’s twilight leaves 
Upon the lofty glacier’s virgin snow: 
The blush of earth embracing with her heaven.” 
Such is a feeble description of the panoramic scene which burst 
upon the sight of Cortes, after ascending the eastern hills, & which 


13 After the death of Montezuma the Indians went wild with rage and pressed Cortés so 
fiercely that he had to flee. Consequently he hastily constructed a bridge to be placed across 
the canal, and on June 80, 1520, his men threw it across the canal, but when some had 
crossed, the plot was discovered and the struggle was on. The bridge sank into the moat and 
many tried to ride their horses or to swim across the canal only to be weighted down with 
their load of treasure or to be killed by the Indians. A partial causeway was formed by the 
bodies of some of the men and equipment and many crossed on this substitute for a bridge. 
Cortes reckoned his loss at 450 Spaniards, 4,000 Indian allies, 46 horses, all his cannon, a 
greater part of his firearms, and nearly all of his treasure. Many of the survivors were 
severely wounded, and his best leaders were killed on that Noche Triste or Sad Night. All the 
Spaniards might have been killed had not Cuitlahuac turned his attention to those who had 
retreated to the fort in the capital. Cortés retreated to the heights overlooking the valley of 
Otumba, where his small band was attacked by at least 100,000 warriors, but, when the 
banner of the Indians was captured, they fled in dismay leaving over 20,000 dead soldiers on 
the field. For three days Cortés rested in Hueyotlipan. The Tlaxcalans heard of the defeat of 
their ancient enemy and gladly joined Cortés, and good fortune now favored him. The Indians 
flocked to him. His men captured the army of Narvdez, which had been sent to capture 
Cortés; the smallpox was scattered by a Negro in Narvadez’s army; and the inability of 
Cuitl4huac to make alliances with any of his neighboring tribes all worked in favor of Cortés. 
A boat load of supplies arrived just in time and Cortés found himself with 150,000 Indian 
allies, which enabled him to return and capture the City of Mexico. Magner, Men of Mezico, 
pp. 38-44. 

14The pyramids of San Juan Teotihuacan were found in Mexico by the Aztecs when they 
entered the country. They were constructed when Teotichuacan, the habitation of the gods, 
was a flourishing city. The two principal ones were dedicated to the sun and the moon. The 
former is 682 feet long at its base and 180 feet high, and the latter is smaller. Each are four 
stories in height. Time and weather have greatly defaced them, and now vegetation com- 
pletely covers them, making them look like eminences of nature. The interior is covered with 
clay mixed with pebbles, covering a surface of light porous stone, which in turn is covered 
with a thick coating of stucco of a reddish color. They are supposed to be hollow, but only in 
the smaller ones are there courts. On the top of the larger one it is supposed that there was 
a stature to the sun. There are other smaller ones, but they rarely exceed thirty feet in 
height. William H. Prescott, History of the Conquest of Mezico, III, 189-193. 

15 The Pyramids of Gizeh comprise the northernmost surviving group of a range of about 
seventy pyramids, extending from Abu Rodsh south to Meidoum. The Gizeh group consists of 
the Great Pyramid, the second and third pyramids, and eight smaller ones. The Great 
Pyramid is the tomb of the Pharaoh Khufu (Cheops), of the fourth dynasty, and dates from 
about 4,000 B.C. Its original height was 481 feet, its present height is 451 feet, and the 
original length of its sides at its base is 755 feet. It is built of solid masonry of large stones 
closely fitted with mortar. The exterior forms a series of steps, which were originally filled 
with blocks of limestone accurately cut to form a smooth surface. The entrance, originally 
sealed, is on the north side, forty-five feet above the surface of the ground. The passage 
slants downwards for 306 feet, but the corridor slanting upward to the sepulchral chambers 
soon branches off from it. The queen’s chamber is about eighteen feet square; the great 
gallery is 151 feet long, twenty-eight feet high, and seven feet wide; and the king’s chamber, 
at the end of this great gallery, is thirty-four and a half feet long, seventeen feet wide, and 
nineteen feet high, and 141 feet above the base of the pyramid. The second pyramid, or the 
pyramid of Chephren (Khafra) was originally 472 feet high and 706 feet in base measure- 
ments. It had two entrances and interior and chambers similar to the Great Pyramid. The 
third pyramid, that of Menkaua (Mencheres) was 215 feet high, and 346 to a side at the base. 
The entrance-passages and sepulchral chambers are similar to those of the other pyramids. 
All these were built by the fourth dynasty. Temples, now ruined, stand before the eastern 
entrances of the second and third pyramids. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 833. 
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greeted the eyes of those who, following the victorious march of Scott, 
entered the Valley of Mexico from the south; when after the hard 
fought battles of Contreras!® & Churubusco,!17 they looked on the 
landscape from the heights of San Angel. In the days of Cortes the 
lakes covered all the lower parts of the Valley, washing the feet of the 
hills of Guadalupe, Chapultepec & Tacubaya, & covering the site of the 
City, which was then justly called an inland Venice. But the Spaniards 
having, with the unpicturesque propensity of their race, destroyed the 
forests & laid the ground open to the powerful influence of the trop- 
ical sun, the waters shrunk into narrower limits, & the New Capital 
was built, as it was supposed, on dry ground. The lake would, how- 
ever, sometimes reassert its former rights; for as the waters of the 
Valley have no natural outlet, when very heavy rains occur in quick 
succession, Lake Texcoco,18 which is but a few feet lower than the 
level of the principal square, overflows the city & converts it again 
into the Aztec Venice— In consequence of a great calamity of this 
kind, which laid Mexico under water from 1629 to 1634, an enter- 
prising Viceroy determined to prevent its recurrence by cutting a 
channel through the hills at the North West part of the Valley, by 
which the surplus water might be discharged into the river Tula, 
which flows into the Gulf of Mexico at the distant port of Tampico- 
This great enterprise, the cut of Nochistongo, as it is called, was 
accomplished in a wonderfully short time; but the sides of the canal 
not being properly protected, the earth caved in & nearly filled it—- The 


channel was again partially opened & still serves the purpose for which 
it was made, but imperfectly; for the city is not secure from inunda- 
tion as I myself witnessed in the summer of 1865; when, the lake 
being already at a high level, a rain fall of a few hours sufficed to 


16 Contreras is a village some eight miles southwest of the City of Mexico. Here on August 
19-20, 1847, the Americans under General Scott defeated the Mexicans. Century Dictionary 
and Cyclopedia, IX, 276. 

17 Churubusco is a village about five miles south of the City of Mexico. Here, on August 20, 
1847, after the battle of Contreras, some 8,000 United States troops defeated a force of 
20,000-25,000 Mexicans under Santa Anna. An old convent in the center of the village, gar- 
risoned by some 800 Mexicans under General Pedro Maria Anaya, was attacked by about 6,000 
Americans under Generals Twiggs, Smith, and Worth. The strong convent walls made an 
excellent fortress and it was carried only after a fierce battle, after the ammunition of the 
defenders was exhausted. In the two battles the United States losses were 1,053, and those of 
the Mexicans about 7,000. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 251. 

18 Lake of Texcoco, or Tezcuco, is the largest of a cluster of lakes in the valley of Mexico. 
At present it is nearly oval in shape, about twelve miles long, seven miles wide, and less than 
two feet deep. Mexico City is about four miles from the western shore, and the town of 
Tezcuco is about the same distance from the eastern shore. Low and swampy lands mark its 
former boundaries, a fact which proves that it was formerly about four times as large as it 
is at present. Mexico City was then on an island in it, approached by causeways, and 
Texcuco, Tlacopan, and other towns were on its shores. The water was deep enough in 1520 
to float the ships of Cortés. It often became so filled with water in rainy seasons that it 
flooded the surrounding country. Due to its being filled with sediment, and also because of 
drainage and evaporation, it has lost most of its water. Until 1893 the drains of Mexico 
opened into the lake and when the country was flooded disease and death ravaged the city. 
Extensive drainage work has relieved this situation, and it is now proposed to drain the lake 
entirely. Tezcuco is the lowest of the valley lakes, and its waters are brackish. It has no fish, 
but the singular amphibian called the axolot] was formerly abundant. The town of Tezcuco is 
about sixteen miles from the City of Mexico. It was the ancient capital of the Tezcucans or 
Acolhuans. At this place in 1521 Cortés organized the siege of Mexico, and built the brig- 
antines with which he assaulted the city from the lake. In 1889 the population of the town 
with the commune was 15,865. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 988-989. 
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convert most of the streets temporarily into canals— By the next 
morning, however, it was possible to walk again in many of them; 
but much distress was caused to the poor people in the suburbs, whose 
houses of unburnt bricks were dissolved or undermined by the water. 
This near approach to another serious inundation has stimulated the 
Government to act again in the matter of drainage & protection, & it 
has been decided to undertake a new canal & tunnel through the 
Northern range of Mountains; not at the former place, but on a plan 
proposed by Martin Luther Smith,19 a Lieutenant of Engineers in the 
United States Army at the time of the occupation of Mexico— A special 
tax for this purpose has been laid on the proprietors in the Valley, & 
it is to be hoped that the work will be successfully accomplished: as it 
requires however a tunnel of six miles in length, it will undoubtedly be 
a work of many years: Mean time, temporary expedients for restrain- 
' ing the water have been adopted, & we hope that the heavens will be 
propitious. 

In this latitude one can hardly form an idea of the copiousness of 
these tropical rains, although the total average quantity of rain that 
falls in a year in the Valley of Mexico is much less than that which 
falls here— The learned in Meteorology will gather exact information 
from the statement that in the rain which I witnessed in 1865, there 
fell 3% inches of water in less than 3 hours; & to the unlearned I may 
say that the quantity of rain which fell in those 3 hours was nearly 
one tenth of the whole average quantity which falls here in a year. 

A curious phenomenon of the rains in the Valley of Mexico is the 
regularity of their recurrence, both as regards the season of the year 
& the time of the day. The year is regularly divided into two seasons, 
the rainy & the dry: The former extending from about the first of 
June to the end of September, the remaining eight months being dry: 
I mean that absolutely no rain falls during nearly the whole of those 
eight months. From the middle of October 1865 to the 1%t of April 
following, hardly more water fell in the Valley altogether than you 
would sprinkle from a watering pot on a dusty floor— Clouds occasion- 
ally envelope the summits of the secondary mountain range, & I once 
saw the loftiest of that range covered with snow for a few hours in 
the night & early morning; but in the Valley one day of brilliant sun- 
shine succeeds another; Every evening you may 

“See the sun set, sure he’ll rise to-morrow, 
Not through a misty morning, twinkling weak, 


19 Martin Luther Smith was born in New York City in 1819, and died in Rome, Georgia, 
on July 29, 1866. He graduated from West Point in 1842; served in the Mexican War as 
lieutenant of topographical engineers; became first lieutenant in 1853; was made captain in 
1856; and resigned on April 1, 1861. He enlisted in the Confederate army; soon rose to the 
rank of brigadier-general; commanded a brigade in the defense of New Orleans; was at the 
head of an engineer corps of the army which planned and constructed the defenses at Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi, where he was made a prisoner; was later made a major-general; and after 
the close of the war became chief engineer of the Selma, Rome, and Dalton Railroad. Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography, V, 579. 
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But with all heaven to himself; that day will break, 
Beautious as cloudless :” 

And the temperature is so delightful that one never wearies of the 
subject; at least I did not: for as I advance 

In the dry season, the beauty of the landscape is impaired by the 
withering of the grass on the plain & on the hill sides, & by the sight 
of leafless trees; for even in this enchanting climate. “leaves have their 
time to fall:” & in a visit, in early spring, to the “Canada,” a romantic 
gorge in the mountains that bounded the Valley on the South, I have 
been reminded of my distant Northern land, when I have heard the 
dry leaves rustle under my feet in the path which follows the windings 
of the clear mountain stream “that travels along the wood.” But the 
number of evergreens is very great, & many even of the trees which 
are deciduous in our latitude do not lose their leaves in Mexico— The 
ash, a little different from ours, is one of the most common trees; its 
leaves begin to fall late in December & by the middle of February the 
tender green is again shooting forth to clothe the tree rapidly in its 
feathery foliage. There are two remarkably fine ash trees in the village 
of Tacubaya which were not bare during the whole of last winter- 
One of them gives a name to the street in which it stands: The “Calle 
del Arbol Bendito”; The street of the Blessed Tree; because once, 
when it was thought to be in a state of decay, a priest at the head of a 
religious procession, bestowed his blessing on the tree which soon re- 
sumed its former vigor. Its neighbor in the same street has been 
equally blessed by the refreshing influence of a fountain over which it 
throws its broad shade, where the laundresses of the village may 
always be seen engaged in their lavatory occupations. 

In the dry season, the roads, few of which are paved or macadam- 
ized, become necessarily pulverized to a considerable depth, & travelers 
at that time present an uncomfortable spectacle, “Stained with the 
variation of each soil,” betwixt their points of departure & arrival: 
such as some of us may remember who have crossed New Jersey in 
the summer time, before the introduction of the Railways. But in the 
City the annoyance from dust is less than might be supposed; not that 
the pavements are kept so clean, but because in this rarified region of 
the atmosphere, where the Barometer stands at 23 inches, instead of 
80, storms of wind are infrequent—- When they do occur, as sometimes 
in the month of March, the clouds of dust would do credit to Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue in Washington, before a thunder storm in August. 

Any discomfort which may be felt from heat in the Valley of Mexico 
results from the immediate influence of the sun; cross to the shady 
side of the street, or let a cloud obscure the sun, & you no longer feel 
the heat. At night consequently it is always cool, & in the dry season, 
which you will remember is the winter, the thermometer sometimes 
descends to the freezing point, & a thin skim of ice may be seen on 
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shallow pools of water. In the day time the temperature in the shade 
stands so uniformly at about 65° that I used to say to a friend that I 
believed the thermometer at his house contained a piece of steal wire 
in place of mercury. To give you an idea of the usual temperature of 
the nights, I may mention a scene at my friend’s house in Tacubaya on 
New Year’s eve. A party of young people had assembled there to see 
the new year in, & instead of gathering round a fire, they adjourned 
to the garden, where on an open platform, under the light of a full 
moon, they drank their eggnog & exchanged with each other the good 
wishes for a happy new year which it is the privilege of sanguine 
youth to indulge in. 

This is the time for long rides on horseback, drives, pic-nics, “dias 
de campo” (field days) as the Mexicans call them; when no considera- 
tion of the weather need influence the choice of a day, or make the 
selection contingent, & when if any accident should occur, it is no 
hardship to pass the night, if necessary, in the open air. 

In the rainy season the mornings are, with few exceptions, as bright 
& beautiful as during the rest of the year— One of my pleasures at 
Mexico was a morning walk to a little public garden in the western 
part of the City, at the beginning of the rainy season— At 7 or 8 o’clk, 
in May or June, although the sun is already pretty high & I am clad 
in woolen garmets, I prefer the sunny side of the street, both for 
warmth & dryth: The shower of the evening before has laid the dust; 
the air is soft & balmy; light clouds floating in the atmosphere fleck 
the green slopes of the western hills with alternate shadow & sunshine; 
& perhaps on the eastern side of the Valley the summits of the snow 
mountains glitter above the white clouds which usually hang around 
them. Passing by the “Bronze Horse,” an equestrian statue of Charles 
IV2° of Spain, which stands at the beginning of the “paseo,” or fash- 
ionable drive, & crossing the end of the new board “avenue of the 
Empress,” which is terminated by the picturesque hill & castle of 
Chapultepec,21 I enter at the south gate the garden of the Tivoli del 
Eliseo, the Elysian Trivoli; This is a small space, thickly planted with 
shade trees, under which, among flowering shrubs & plants are placed 
latticed pavilions & tables set in the open air; at one of these, regaled 
by pleasant odors & by the songs of birds, I take my cup of chocolate 


20 Charles IV was born in Naples on November 12, 1748, and died in Italy, on January 19, 
1819. He was the son of Charles III, whom he succeeded in 1788 as King of Spain. He was 
completely under the sway of his wife, Maria Louisa Theresa of Parma, who, in 1792, ele- 
vated her favorite Godoy to the post of Prime Minister. A revolution having been provoked 
by the incompetence of the minister, Napoleon embraced the opportunity to expel in 1808 the 
Bourbons from Spain. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 236. 

21 There were no buildings on Chapultepec previous to the sixteenth century. About 1785 
the viceroy of Mexico, Galvez, began the erection of a palace on this hill, which was made in 
the form of fort or castle. It was intended for a summer residence as well as a fort. It was 
not finished until after the revolution and then under the republic a portion of it was used 
for a military school, and the National Astronomical Observatory was erected on the same 
hill. The Emperor Maximilian made Chapultepec his principal residence and it is now occu- 
pied as a summer residence by the Presidents of Mexico. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, 
IX, 235. 
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or coffee, which constitutes the usual “desayuno,” or early morning 
repast. Leaving the garden by the north gate I issue on the street 
called the “Bridge of Alvarado,” 22 because tradition points it out as 
the place where Alvarado made his famous leap over a chasm in the 
causeway, when Cortes & his followers retreated from the City, on the 
Noche Triste. 

Returning eastward, past the fountain where the arches of the 
aqueduct of San Cosmé terminate, I enter the Alameda, or public 
promenade, where a fine military band of about fifty musician: plays 
three mornings in the week, for the entertainment of nu aerous 
loungers, on foot or on horseback, who begin the day by a promenade 
under the thick shade of the ash trees, if the sun shines brightly, or 
on the open walks & spaces around the fountains, if it is cloudy & cool- 
This I think a delightful preparation for the business of the day— 

In the fifteen months that I passed in the Valley, I do not think that 
I saw six mornings, & unless the evening rain has been uncommonly 
heavy, the side walks are dry by morning; indeed such is the rapidity 
of evaporation that the streets are often dusty before the next day’s 
rain comes up. But about 2 o’clk the scene usually changes; dark 
clouds begin to obscure the hills; the distant thunder is heard, & soon 
the rain descends, sometimes in torrents as I have before mentioned; 
but oftener in a soft, steady shower, unaccompanied by wind— The 
rain sometimes falls at a late hour, but rarely continues after 10 o’clk 
at night- 

In July & August, there is often an intermission of the rains for a 
week or so; & as this is just the time when the sun has passed, a 
second time, the latitude of Mexico, on his return south, he sheds his 
heat vertically with great force; but this does not seem to produce 
an inconvenient increase of heat in the air itself; & I would sit com- 
fortably at my desk, at 3 or 4 o’clk in the day, with the sunlight 
streaming in at an open west window, all across the room. Often after 
walking at this season, without an umbrella, under a vertical sun, I 
would return to my room to read accounts from the United States of 
people dying of sun stroke in New York & Philadelphia. 

22 Pedro de Alvarado was born in Badajoz, Spain, in 1485, and died in Guadalajara, Mexico, 
on June 4, 1541. He went to the West Indies in 1510; joined the expedition of Valasquez to 
Cuba, where he received a grant of land; commanded a vessel of Grijalva in an expedition to 
Yucatan in 1518; and went to Mexico in 1519 with Cortés. He was present at the seizure of 
Montezuma, and when Cortés went to meet Narvaes, Alvarado was left in command of the 
forces of Mexico. During the absences of Cortés the Indians rose up and besieged the Span- 
iards in Mexico, and in the disastrous nocturnal retreat on July 1, 1520, Alvarado com- 
manded the rear guard, and escaped with great difficulty, saving his life by leaping a great 
gap in the causeway, a spot still called “Alvarado’s Leap.” In subsequent operations, includ- 
ing capture of Mexico City, he took a prominent part. In December, 1523, he took 420 
Spaniards and a large force of Indians to conquer Guatemala. After winning several battles 
he founded the town of Guatemala on July 25, 1524. He was called to Spain to answer to 
the charge of defrauding the royal treasury, of which charge he was acquitted. He returned 
to Guatamala in 1530 as governor, with a large number of colonists. With a force of 400 men 
he invaded Quito in 1531, claiming that that region was not included in the grant made to 
Pizarro, and thus was open to conquest. He led his men from the coast over mountains where 
many perished. Near Riobamba he met the forces of Almagro and Benalcazar, and was in- 
duced to retire, receiving, as it is said, a large sum of gold from Pizarro. Most of his men 
remained there. Returning to Guatalama, he took part in the conquest of Honduras, which 
was added to his government. In 1540 he went to Mexico and was engaged in subduing a 


revolt in Jalisco, where he died from wounds received from a fall from his horse. Century 
Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 46. . 
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The remarkable purity & salubrity of the atmosphere, in the Valley 
of Mexico, are strikingly shown by the general freedom from diseases 
produced by malaria, under circumstances which, in almost any other 
climate, would fill the air with pestilence. The city is surrounded & 
intersected by ditches, which, on account of the small elevation of the 
ground above lake Texcoco, are filled with water nearly stagnant & 
covered thickly with vegetable growth: The drains of the city, for the 
same reason, are very sluggish & often emit offensive odors; many of 
the surrounding fields are covered with water which is distributed 
over them to prevent the inundation of the City, by exposing a greater 
surface to evaporation; and yet, under the influence of a vertical sun, 
acting on this expanse of water & vegetation, malarious diseases are 
very rare— At the close of the rainy season, when the unclouded sun 
shines every day on this wet surface, & when the ground on which the 
City stands is satuated with moisture, typhoid fevers are apt to occur; 
but not with the virulence of an epidemic, & few cases of intermittent 
fever originate there. 

The great obstacle to agriculture in Mexico is the liability of the 
country to long droughts; though the crops are sometimes also de- 
stroyed by floods. In a journey from the east coast, in the months of 
June & July 1854, I travelled several days in constant rain, & wading 
through mud & water on the low grounds; crossing the first range of 
mountains, I found many of the valleys so wet that the people had not 
been able to plant their crops & were just beginning to plough the 
ground for that purpose. But when, from the summit of the great 
range of the Sierra Madre,23 I looked down over the State of Quere- 
taro,24 the scene was one of African desolation; there had been no 
rain for weeks & the whole surface of the land presented a white & 
arid aspect. Whilst on the eastern side of the mountains, I had been 
obliged to encamp & literally to wait, like Horace’s25 simpleton, “dum 
transeat amnis,” until a river should run out, that I might cross it; 
here the dry beds of the streams often formed my pleasantest roads— 
The corn that had been planted was shivered & brown, as if a fire had 
passed over it: thus the planter’s hopes are often doomed to disap- 
pointment in portions of the country where irrigation cannot be se- 
cured by rivers or reservoirs of Water, & he is obliged, in abundant 
seasons, to lay up something, not for a rainy day, but for a dry one. 


23 Sierra Madre means “mother mountain,”’ or “main range.” It is a main range in Mexico 
and in an extended sense the name is applied to the Rocky Mountain system in New Mexico. 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 931. 

24 Querétaro is a State in Mexico, surrounded by San Lois Potosi, Hidalgo, Mexico, Michoa- 
can, and Guanajuato. Its area is 3,556 square miles, and its population in 1895 was 227,233. 
The capital of the State bears the same name and is situated 110 miles northwest of Mexico. 
It has important manufactures, particularly of cotton. The peace of Guadelupe-Hidalgo was 
ratified here in 1848, and here Maximilian was besieged and captured in 1867. The popula- 
tion of the city in 1895 was 32,790. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 835. 

25 Quintus Horatius Flaccus Horace was born at Venusia, Apulia, on December 8, 65 B.C., 
and died in Rome on November 27, 8 B.C. This famous Roman lyric and satirical poet was 
the son of a freedman; was educated at Rome and Athens; served in the republican army at 
Philippi in 42 B.C.; and enjoyed the patronage of Maecenas, by whom he was presented with 
a farm or villa in the Sabine hills about 34 B.C. His works are Satires, Odes, Epodes, 
Epistles, Ars Poetica, and Carmen Seculare. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 513. 
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These meteorological & climatic details appear to me very curious & 
they have necessarily an important influence on the habit of life in 
Mexico— Its serene climate is at present the greatest charm of the 
country, & it was to me a charm “Never ending, still beginning”’— I 
left the United States the last time under great vexation of mind & 
depression of spirits, caused by the sad condition of my native coun- 
try— In writing to a friend, after I had been some months in Mexico, I 
said: “My health has been uninterrupted & the serenity of the climate 
seems to be reflected on my mind & spirits.” A short time afterwards, 
in reading a modern french tale by Jules Sandeau,2® in which he 
makes his hero, under affliction engage in the army in Algiers where 
he remains a long time, I found these words: “He only asked hence- 
forth to be permitted to grow old under that beautiful sky, the serenity 
of which had descended, as it were, into his heart.” This similarity of 
feeling & expression may assist in illustrating the benign influence of 
the climate on the human system. 

I said just now that, even in this delightful climate, “Leaves have 
their time to fall’; but it would be unjust to apply to Mexico the next 
of M's Hemans’27 lines: “And flowers to wither at the north wind’s 
breath”; For, although the “Norther” (as this wind is called here,) 
is chilly & uncomfortable, the flowers never wither. They are not so 
abundant in the dry season as in the summer; but at any season, you 
may see the black eyed & black haired daughters of the people seated 
at the street corners, making up their great bouquets of beautiful 
flowers; Roses of every variety, violets, heart’s ease, dahlias, in fact all 
the flowers to which we are accustomed are combined with the orange 
flower, cape jessamine, camelia, fuschia, geraniums & many others 
which are known only as rare plants in our hot houses; for a few 
reals, (about half a dollar, or less,) one may procure at any time a 
superb bunch of flowers. 

This taste & that for birds these people inherit from their Aztec 
progenitors, as the reader of Prescott’s?8 poetic history may remark- 


26 Léonard Sylvain Jules Sandeau was born in France on February 19, 1811, and died in 
Paris on April 24, 1883. This French novelist and dramatist, having made the acquaintance 
of George Sand, accompanied her to Paris in 1831 to try their fortunes in the world of 
letters. They lived and worked together and published articles in “Figaro”; but in 1833 
Sandeau went to Italy and thus ended their liaison. He returned to Paris in 1834; became the 
librarian of the Mazarin Library in 1853; and was made curator in 1859. He wrote under 
joint nom de plume “Jules Sand,” in collaboration with George Sand, the novel Rose et 
Blanche in 1831. Independently he wrote Marianna and other works. With Augier he wrote 
_—— He became a member of the Academy in 1858. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, 

, 892. 

27 Mrs. Felicia Dorothea Browne Hemans was born in Liverpool, England, on September 
25, 1798, and died near Dublin on May 16, 1835. She was an English poetess, best known for 
her lyrics. Among her other poems are The Vespers of Palermo (1823); The Forest Sanc- 
tuary (1826); and Poetical Works, edited by W. M. Rossetti in 1873. Century Dictionary and 
Cyclopedia, IX, 493. 

28 William Hickling Prescott was born in Salem, Massachusetts, on May 4, 1796, and died 
at Boston on January 28, 1859. This noted American historian had the misfortune to be 
struck in the eye with a piece of bread, thrown by a fellow student at Harvard, a calamity 
which in a short time rendered him almost totally blind. Notwithstanding this drawback, he 
was able to make careful researches, principally in Spanish history, employing a reader and 
using a special writing-case. His principal works are: History of the Reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella (1838); Conquest of Mexico (1843); Conquest of Peru (1847); and History of 
the Reign of Philip II (unfinished, 1855-1858). Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 825. 
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In the streets of Mexico you will often have offered to you a cage full 
of humming birds, of several varieties, whose brilliant plumage would 
be a valuable prize to the cabinet of an academy of Natural Sciences: 
Poor things! their life of imprisonment is always, I believe, very 
brief, & notwithstanding the dainty food of sweetened water with 
which they are supplied, in imitation of the honey they extract from 
the flowers, their beautiful feathers soon pass into the hands of the 
native female artists, who prepare from them, with great skill, pictures 
of birds, flowers & insects. Mocking birds are very numerous, & there 
is a songster called the “Clarin,” from the resemblance of its note to 
that of a clarinett. 

In the City of Mexico I happened to meet with an artist from the 
United States, Mt Grayson,?® who has devoted many years to the 
delineation of the birds of the country, especially of the Northern 
part where he lived— He is self taught, & having spent a part of his 
life in the military service in California, he did not take up the occu- 
pation of ornithologist, or perhaps even suspect his talent for it, until 
past middle age; but his beautiful portfolio of Mexican birds vies in 
splendor, & I believe in accuracy with Audubons,?° & if published, as 
he hopes it will be under the auspices of the Mexican Academy of Fine 
Arts, it will form an admirable continuation of Audubon’s work on 
the Ornithology of North America. 

The venomous & troublesome reptiles & insects of which we hear, 
as the pests of tropical countries, are confined to the hot lands, & they 
are almost unknown in the cool regions of the table land. I have never 
been annoyed by mosquitoes in the Valley of Mexico, & mosquito bars 
are unknown there; Even the common house fly is very little seen in 
the dwelling rooms— (Water flies) There is however a species of water 
fly which occur in such vast numbers that the flies are collected by the 
Indians & sold by measure in the streets as food for birds, & their 
eggs, obtained from the leaves of water plants, are sold in the market 
for making fritters which are esteemed a delicacy. I might justly be 
accused of wilful partiality if I failed to admit the existence on one 
little insect plague which it seems hard to exclude even from the best 
regulated houses in Mexico, as in Spain & Italy. I should suspect that 
troublesome little creature, the flea, of a peculiar fondness for the 





29 Doubtless he here refers to Andrew J. Grayson (1819-1869), the author of Natural 
History of the Tres Marias and of Socorro, by Col. Andrew J. Grayson. The caption title of 
this work was: “On the Physical Geography and Natural History of the Islands of the Tres 
Marias and of Socorro,” by Col. Andrew J. Grayson. Ed. by George N. Lawrence .. . From 
the Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History, June 7, 1871. Boston, Press of 
A. A. Kingman, 1871. (Library of Congress Card Catalogue.) 

30 John James Audubon was born near New Orleans, Louisiana, on May 4, 1780, and died 
in New York on January 27, 1851. This celebrated American ornithologist, of French descent, 
is chiefly known for his drawings of birds. He was educated in France, where he was a pupil 
of the artist David, and on his return to the United States he made various unsuccessful 
attempts to establish himself in business in New York, Louisville, and New Orleans. His 
time was chiefly devoted to the pursuit of his favorite study, in the prosecution of which he 
made long excursions on foot through the United States. His chief work, Birds of America, 
was published in 1827-1830 by subscription, the price of each copy being $1,000. In 1831-1839 
he published Ornithological Biography (5 volumes). His Quadrupeds of America (chiefly by 
John Bachman and Audubon’s sons) appeared in 1846-1854. Century Dictionary and Cyclo- 
pedia, IX, 94. 
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blood of the Latin race, if I had not found them far more numerous in 
the Crimea, than in the other countries I have mentioned. 

Excusing this little digression on the Aminal kingdom, we pass 
naturally from the subject of flowers to that of fruits; & here it is 
difficult to speak without the appearance of exaggeration; for there 
are few fruits produced in any quarter of the globe which may not be 
found in the markets of Mexico. The largest market of the city is 
chiefly taken up with stalls for fruits & vegetables, which constitute 
the principal food of the great mass of the people; that is, the poorer 
class. If the market place were neat & well ordered, like a Philadelphia 
market house, a walk through it in the morning would be a charming 
diversion, for a stranger, especially. Here, alongside of strawberries, 
peaches, pears, grapes, melons, apples, & quinces & all the fruits which 
are successively exposed in our markets, are seen great piles of trop- 
ical fruits of every variety; among others, the golden orange, the 
crimson pomegranate, the luscious pine apple, the nutritious banana, 
the sweet but cloying Chirimoya, and the juicy mango, with its rich 
hue of mingled red & olive. Although some of these are more abundant 
at one time than at another, they seem really to be scarcely ever out of 
season— In walking one morning through the market with a friend, 
we counted thirty four varieties of fruits & twenty seven of vege- 
tables exposed for sale at one time. 

Truth obliges me to add however, that, with few exceptions, the 
attractions of this display are addressed more to the eye than to the 
taste. On account of the invariable coolness of the nights in the table 
lands, & also, no doubt in part the want of scientific culture, the fruits 
of the temperate climate, although they grow to a good size, do not 
attain that perfection of sweetness & flavor which is imparted to them 
by our hotter & more dense atmosphere, & they would be regarded with 
little favor at a Horticultural exhibition in this latitude. On the other 
hand too, the climate of the table land being too cool for the production 
of the tropical fruits, these have to be brought from the hot lands. The 
distance, it is true, is not great; for by crossing the mountains, you 
descend, at the distance of about fifty miles from the city, into the 
hot fertile region of Cuernavaca, which is in the tierra caliente, & 
furnishes luxuriously all the tropical productions. But although there 
is a wagon road between Mexico & Cuernavaca, the fruits from the 
latter place are brought up in panniers, on the backs of mules, donkeys 
or men, who are almost equally employed in Mexico as pack animals— 
The fruit cannot consequently be gathered perfectly ripe, & though 
they may be had very fine in the City, they want the lusciousness 
which characterizes them when eaten on their own soil. 

Cuernavaca?! is a limestone region, & the wonders of the cavern of 





31 Cuernavaca is the capital of the State of Morelos, Mexico, just forty-seven miles south of 
the City of Mexico. It was an ancient Indian town; was captured by Cortés before the siege 
of Mexico; and became his favorite residence. The Emperor Maximilian had a country-seat 
here. In 1895 its population was only 8,554. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 295. 
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Cacahuamilpa are said to surpass those of the Mammoth Cave32 in 
Kentucky. 

In my remarks on Mexico it would be inexcusable to omit the men- 
tion of two of its most valuable vegetable productions: the banana & 
the Maguey. Although the former (which is there called Platano) 
grows only in the hotter portions of the country, the fruit is to be 
seen every where, & it furnishes a most important element of food, & a 
very nutritious & palatable one; whether eaten in its natural state, or 
cut into slices & fried, or dried like the figs which, in that state, it 
resembles a good deal in taste. Humbolt?3 [sic] estimates that there is 
no other plant which furnishes, in a given space of ground, anything 
near to the same quantity of nourishment as is supplied by the 
bannana [sic], & this you may readily imagine, from seeing the 
enormous bunches of its fruit which are sometimes brought to this 
country. 

The Maguey is serviceable in a different way. This magnificent plant, 
the Agave Americana, or American aloe, would be remarkable for its 
beauty alone. To the age of 7 or 8 years its leaves continue to grow, 
until they have attained a length of 8 or 10 feet & a thickness at the 
base of as many inches: If left then to nature the plant shoots forth 
rapidly a thick central stem, which, at the height of about 30 feet is 
surmounted by a magnificant coronal or rather clusters of large 
flowers. But to this beauty it is rarely suffered to attain; for the plant 
having then as it were accomplished the natural object of its creation, 
in producing flowers & seeds, perishes & becomes worthless except for 
fuel— When the planter sees that the stem of the Maguey is about to 
be formed, he scoops out the heart of the plant, forming the centre into 
a bowl about 16 inches in diameter & 8 or 10 inches deep, into which 
is poured for 5 or 6 months, the sap which would have gone to form 
the stem & flowers— This juice is collected every day by drawing it out 
with a sort of syphon made of a gourd, & this is pulque, the ordinary 
& favorite beverage of the Mexicans. It is a whitish fluid, sweet at 
first, but soon contracting a slight acidity; it is put into bags made of 
dressed sheep or hog skins, which have been ingeniously stripped from 
the animals with very little mutilation, & it is thus conveyed daily to 
82 The Mammoth Cave in Edmonson County, near Green River, Kentucky, seventy-five 
miles southwest of Louisville, has been considered the largest known cave. It extends over an 
area of eight or ten miles in diameter, and consists of numerous chambers connected by 
avenues which are said to be in the aggregate of 150 miles in length. The stalactitic forma- 
tions are of great beauty, and the animal inhabitants are of great interest. The cave was 
discovered in 1809. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 647. 

33 Friedrich Heinrich Alexander von Humboldt was born at Berlin on September 14, 1769, 
and died there on May 6, 1859. This celebrated scientist and author was educated at the 
Universities of Frankfort-on-the-Oder and Géttingen. After traveling in Holland, Belgium, 
and England, he continued his studies at the Mining School in Freiberg. For several years 
after 1792 he was a mining engineer at Steben, but resigned in 1797 to travel in Switzerland, 
Italy, and France. In Paris he met Aimé Bonpland, with whom he undertook, from 1799 to 
1804, a scientific journey through South America and Mexico. From 1809 to 1827 he lived for 
the most part in Paris, engaged in scientific work. After 1827 he took up his permanent 
residence in Berlin. In 1829, at the instance of the Emperor of Prussia, he undertook a 
scientific expedition to Siberia and the Caspian Sea region. After this he lived in Berlin until 


his death. The results of his American journey were published in a large series of works and 
showed much careful research. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 518. 
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market; for it cannot be kept long without undergoing fermentation, 
& this is the reason why it is not preserved in wood or glass; When 
the tension of the skin becomes too great, the pressure of it is easily 
relieved by untying the mouth & thus they are enabled, without risk, 
to put new wine into old bottles. Pulque has a peculiar odor which is 
very offensive to the uninitiated, & which it is said to derive from the 
skins. It is true, I believe, that when first drawn from the plant the 
liquor is free from this peculiar odor, but the smell results, I fancy 
from incipient fermentation & not from the bags. It may be rendered 
more palatable by being sweetened with sugar, flavored with pine 
apple or lemon juice, & being left to ferment for a few hours; but in 
its natural state it is a great favorite with all classes of natives, & 
immense quantities of it are consumed; & consumption resulting in 
frequent intemperance; for, although not highly spirituous, pulque is 
not, like lager beer, incapable of producing intoxication. Another 
liquor, much more powerful in its intoxicating effects, is also obtained 
from the Maguey. For this purpose, when the plant is ready to furnish 
the pulque, the leaves are cut off & the central part of the plant is 
split into several pieces & toasted in a smothered fire; it is then ground 
up & distilled into a strong, clear spirit called Mescal. The best kind 
of this spirit is not a very bad substitute for the Irish or Scotch 
whiskey, when taken with a quantum suff. of sugar, lemon & hot water. 
An inferior mascal is made from the pulque which has, by standing, 
become unfit to drink; in which state it may also be converted into 
vinegar. 

But the Maguey has many other uses; less pernicious & not less 
valued by the natives. The fibers of the leaves, when macerated in 
water, furnish fine strong threads which are used in sewing & are also 
converted into twine & cordage, & woven into sail cloth, mats, & other 
much finer fabrics—- The strong money bags in which the cumbrous, 
but substantial, silver currency of Mexico is carried about, are made 
of this material. 

The thin pellicle taken from the mascerated leaves & dried becomes 
nearly white & served the ancient Mexicans for pepper. The pulp is 
used instead of soap for washing woolens, & it also serves as a useful 
plaster for bodily ailments. When you go to a bath a little bird’s nest 
made of fibers of the Maguey is furnished to you for friction of the 
skin; and your clothes are dusted with a brush made of the same 
material. The fermented pulque is used for yeast, in making bread. 

The thick strong leaves of the plant are used in place of shingles & 
gutters, for the roofs of cabins; & instead of nails, they are fastened 
to the boards by means of the hard & sharp pointed spikes which 
terminate the leaves; these points are used also for needles, or we 
might rather say, for machine spikes. Lastly, of the uses that I can 
recollect, the plants form a most efficient hedge for the fields. 

With such a climate then as I have endeavored to describe, & such 
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natural productions, animal, vegetable & mineral, as Mexico possesses, 
what does this land require to make it an earthly paradise? It wants 
that without which the scriptural Eden would have been created in 
vain; a race of beings worthy to inherit such a favored region. 
“Strange— that where Nature loved to trace, 
As if for Gods, a dwelling place, 
And every charm & grace hath mixed, 
Within the paradise she fixed, 
There man, enamored of distress, 
Should mar it into wilderness.” 


There are few persons who take a more sincere interest in the coun- 
try than I do; & I do not mean to assert that it is destitute of native 
inhabitants, endowed with talents, improved by cultivation & refine- 
ment; But the proportion of such is too small to leaven the whole 
mass; a few thousands, among the 8 millions of people, who inhabit 
the country. When we compare the conduct of the Spaniards towards 
the natives of the countries which they conquered, with the course of 
expulsion & extermination pursued by our English ancestors & our- 
selves towards the Indian population of the northern part of this 
continent, we must award the merit of comparative humanity to the 
Spaniards, in spite of the atrocious cruelties which the lust for gold & 
the Zeal for religion, induced them to inflict. But in the cosmopolitan 
view of the actual condition of the two portions of the continent, & of 
their relative position in the social scale & in the scale of nations, we 
may doubt whether the policy of the Spaniards was the wisest, or the 
most beneficial to the world at large. Certainly the results of the 
mixture of the Spanish & native races have not been such as to give 
much encouragement to the advocates of amalgamation-— In the revolu- 
tion which separated Mexico from Spain, the number of native Span- 
iards resident in Mexico was so small that the decree for their ex- 
pulsion from the country, could be carried, almost absolutely, into 
practical effect; so that there are now very few inhabitants of Mexico 
whose veins are filled with the “Saugre Azul,” the purple blood, which 
the Spaniards of pure race are proud to boast of. 

The manufacturing establishments of the country & the mines, the 
great sources of wealth at present, are generally under the manage- 
ment of foreigners; French, English, Germans, or Americans; (as the 
inhabitants of the United States are called there,) & these are also 
the principal, merchants & shopkeepers, for the importation & sale of 
articles of foreign production. 

The proprietors of the land & governing class consist chiefly of 
creoles (descendants of Spanish parents,) & of the educated and en- 
lightened members of the mixed race; the other classes of the latter 
race are the rancheros (farmers) & the handicraftsmen; the domestic 
servants & laborers. The people of this race are habitually gentle & 
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amiable in their manners, & exceedingly attentive to the forms of 
politeness—- A common laborer approaching another to ask a light for 
his cigar, raises or touches his hat before & after lighting the cigar; 
the footman, & the coachman on his box, takes off his hat & remains 
uncovered, whilst the master or mistress enters or alights from the 
carriage. I have seen a ragged “Mozo,” driving a lot of donkeys 
loaded with panniers of manure, approach another of his kind, taking 
off his hat & giving him the morning salutation, to which the other, 
also uncovering his head, replies in the usual formula: “Good morning, 
Sir; how have you passed the night?” although he knows that the 
poor wretch has passed it lying in his blanket on the earthen floor of 
his hovel, or on the stone pavement under a gateway or in the open 
court yard. All this chivalry is very pleasant, & it were muchly to be 
wished that the sturdy people of some nations who regard themselves 
as much more advanced in civilization, would not think their dignity & 
independence compromised by adopting something of this soft manner 
& deference in their intercourse with each other. 

Like the polite & dignified Spaniard, the Mexican gentleman, in 
writing you a note, does not put at the top of the page his own address, 
but dates it from “Su casa de usted”; “from your house,” & at the 
close, if necessary, he tells you where “your house” is situated. This 
custom of the Spaniard and Mexican, of putting his house at your 
disposal, we are accustomed to regard as a meaningless exaggeration 
of civility; but it always gives me pleasure to remember several cases, 
in my travels in Mexico, where it proved to be a good deal more than 
mere ceremony. In many, perhaps most parts of the country, there are 
no inns, in our sense of the word: the traveler takes with him his own 
bedding & conveniences, all that the “Meson” furnishes in the way of 
accommodation being the four walls of a room, which has probably an 
earthen floor & no window. On one occasion I was traveling with three 
companions, a guide & two servants, all mounted of course, & four pack 
mules; forming quite a little cavaleade— at a house where we had been 
very hospitably entertained by a government officer, I fortunately pro- 
cured letters to the principal man in the village which was to be our 
next stopping place— On approaching the village I sent my guide ahead 
to procure lodgings, & on riding up soon after him, I found him at 
the door of a house, in conversation with the owner, whose hospitality 
he seemed to have been asking; for the gentleman was referring him 
to the Alcade,?4 as the proper person to provide lodging for strangers. 
It occured to me to ask the name of the gentleman, & finding him to be 
Don Felix Castillo, to whom my letters were addressed, I handed them 
to him. As soon as he glanced at them he said: “Oh! these gentlemen 
are my very good friends”; then turning to me: “Senor, Sta in su 
casa.” “Sir, you are in your own house”— And so indeed it proved; for 


34In Spanish countries an alcalde is an official having the powers of a mayor and a judge. 


This official held an important position in colonial Spanish America. Century Dictionary and 
Cyclopedia, I, 131. 
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he entertained us & the whole cavalcade with the greatest liberality 
for the night, & would receive no compensation: “No! I am a rich 
man, I can afford it.” This rich man lived in a rambling sort of a 
thatched house, of one story, & I believe an earthen floor, at least in 
part. 

Of the middle class of this race a Mexican writer who drew up, in 
the time of the Republic, statistical notes of the State of Queretaro, 
for its Legislature, says: “The Ranchero is mild, humble, very sturdy 
at his work; but he is not sincere: (noes franco) he is wanting in 
that fine quality. Even a favor conferred does not gratify him unless 
he obtains it by indirection & deceit. Dissimulation is his element in 
every thing relating to his own interest.” Although the writer adds 
that he is faithful to the interests of others entrusted to him, I fear 
that his remarks are to be regarded as a gentle admission of the want 
of truth & honesty, of which foreigners generally complain in this race 
of Mexicans. If these virtues & that of cleanliness could be instilled 
into the working people of this class there would be little cause to 
complain of their services; for they are patient, attentive, obedient, & 
sufficiently skilful. 

They are fanatical in religion, & of course strictly observant of all 
its forms; & if the priesthood possessed an elevated moral character, 
their influence might, no doubt, be exerted with great effect in reform- 
ing the character of the people. Although a Mexican peasant does not, 
like a Russian, kneel & say a prayer whenever he passes in front of a 
church, yet he generally lifts his hat, & if the church bell is tolling the 
hour of morning or evening prayer, or announcing the celebration of 
the mass, he uncovers his head whilst he crosses himself & joins in the 
prayer— When the tinkle of a little bell announces the approach of a 
priest bearing the consecrated wafer to the death bed of a dying sinner, 
the devout believers in the real presence, may be seen, kneeling at the 
door, on the side walk, or in the muddy or dusty streets, wherever they 
may happen to be. This genufiexion is no longer required, as form- 
erly, for all persons; but nearly all men, think it becoming to pay 
respect to the genus loci, by removing their hats as the carriage con- 
taining the host passes by them. 

About one half of the population of Mexico consists of Indians of 
pure race. One of this race will occasionally rise to distinction, like 
Juarez,*5 by dint of talents & energy; but the mass are no more than 


385 Benito Pablo Juarez was born in Guelatao, Oajaca, on March 21, 1806, and died at 
Mexico City on July 18, 1872. He developed into a noted Mexican liberal politician of pure 
Indian blood. He was banished in 1853 by Santa Anna, but returned in 1855; was minister of 
justice under Alvarez; and in 1857 was elected president of the supreme court and vice-presi- 
dent of Mexico. After the fall of Comonfort (January, 1858) he became President of Mexico 
by succession. Revolutionists seized the government, but in December, 1860, he triumphed 
over his enemies after a bloody civil war. He was elected President in 1861, but the invasion 
of Mexico in December, 1861, by the forces of England, France, and Spain in the interest of 
foreign bond-holders ended in the occupation of Mexico City by French troops in June, 1863, 
and the proclamation of an empire under Maximilian. Juarez retreated to the northern 
frontier, but upon the withdrawal of France’s army in January, 1867, he quickly gained 
strength. Maximilian was captured and shot. Juarez entered Mexico City and was elected 
President again in 1867, but revolts continued. Although he was re-elected in 1871, he was 
unable to put down the revolts in the northern states up to the time he died. Century 
Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 553. 
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hewers of wood & drawers of water for the rest of the population. By 
their relations of indebtedness to the owners of the soil, they become in 
some measure attached to the glebe, & they compose therefore the 
great body of agricultural laborers. The writer whom I have just 
quoted says of them: “The Indian is quiet, patient, apathetic where his 
interests are not immediately concerned; but quarrelsome & quick 
when they are interfered [sic] with. Monotonous in his habits he does 
to-day what he did yesterday & will repeat to-morrow. The plough & 
the pick are the objects of his care; indian corn, frijoles & some 
spontaneous fruits of the earth constitute his food. He is a super- 
stitious believer, & the savings of his labor are spent in religious 
dances, which are conducted as if they were the most august cere- 
monies. He is indifferent, in short, to every thing: the country, the 
government & its institutions; nothing excites him which does not 
interfere with his quiet— The cost of maintaining himself, his wife & 
three children does not exceed a dollar a week’’— 

This character, no doubt faithful, is, in many respects not unlike 
that of the northern Indians, and the appearance of the aborigines of 
Mexico does not altogether belie the moral resemblance. In the more 
retired parts of the country, as the isthmus of Tehuantepec?® & the 
mountains, the Indians retain their own dialects & are not acquainted 
with the Spanish; I have found this the case on the Sierra Madre, not 
far from the settlements; but in the neighborhood of cities, as in the 
Valley of Mexico, they speak the Spanish language— In the streets of 
Mexico, they may at any time be seen, loaded with packs of charcoal, 
or with paniers of earthen ware, fruit &c; sometimes driving a donkey 
with a load not greater than that of the biped who conducts him— The 
women & children have their proportionate burdens, & as no body is 
left at home, the woman often carries a child wrapped in her “rebozo”’ ; 
with its black head bobbing, or resting asleep on the mother’s bare 
shoulder & its little legs dangling out below— Their clothing is very 
scant & generally in rags; that of the man may be a pair of cotton 
trousers & a “serape” or blanket, with a “sombrero,” or broad straw 
hat probably of his own manufacture: The woman has a skirt of dark 
cloth & a rebozo, or colored cotton scarf; her head protected only by its 
natural covering of thick, black & matted hair; The utmost attempt for 
a shoe, for either sex, is a leather sole fastened to the foot with thongs, 
something in the classical style of the ancient Masters of the World. 
With stolid looks they trot along under their heavy burdens which 
they have brought from the mountains or beyond them, & when they 
have disposed of it they return to their miserable huts of mud or 
reeds, to their supper of tortillas & frijoles & their lodgings on the 

86 The Isthmus of Tehuantepec is in southeastern Mexico, between the Bay of Campeche on 
the north and the Gulf of Tehuantepec on the south. The width of the narrowest part is 
about 120 miles. The mountain lands are here somewhat interrupted, and there are several 


passes below 900 feet. A railway crosses it and a canal and a ship-railway have been pro- 
jected. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 983. 
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cold ground. I have passed a night in one of these huts & became 
acquainted with the whole domestic economy— It was about 12 feet 
square, & of such a height that standing on the ground I could buckle 
my pistol belt round a rafter: Besides my party of five persons, there 
were the man & his wife & five children to be lodged. As I lay on my 
cloak, with my head resting on my saddle, I could see the stars through 
the chinks in the roof & sides of the cabin, (for it was on a high 
mountain,) The poor woman regaled us with the best fare she had, 
tortillas & beans simply boiled in water, on a fire in the centre of the 
hut. Tortillas are cakes of indian [sic] corn ground by a peculiar 
process: The corn is soaked over night in lime water, to remove the 
husk, & it is mashed to a pulp on a hollowed stone, by means of a 
spindle shaped stone which the woman on her knees holds with both 
hands, like a rolling pin: This pulp is made into a thin cake by patting 
a portion of it between the hands, & it is baked on an iron or earthen 
gridle. This & “frijoles,” (beans) cooked with lard, form an indispens- 
able accompaniment of breakfast to the poorer classes, & may very 
generally be found on the tables of the better class— For the poor, the 
principal addition to their meal is the “Chile” or pepper, like our bell 
pepper, of which great use is made in all their cooking, & very savory 
messes they make with it, I think—- These remarks on the culinary art 
are no digression from the subject of the Mexican Indians, for it is 
from them that these processes of the art are derived; & the people are 
so unwilling to give them up that the efforts heretofore made to substi- 
tute the operation of a mill for that of the “Metate,” or stone, on 
which the corn is ground, have been thus far unsuccessful. 

I have mentioned that the Indians are superstitious in their religion. 
They are counted as Christians, & priests, usually of their own race, 
or of the mixed race, are to be found every where among them; but 
with the liberal policy of the Catholic church, the priests are allowed 
to look with a good deal of indulgence on religious practices which 
partake very much of the former idolatry— Their holy days are cele- 
brated with fire works, dances around the altar in the church & pro- 
cessions of images in the streets— It is even said that, in some parts of 
the country, the ancient idols are preserved & occasionally worshiped 
in secret— Our Lady of Guadalupe, the hereditary deity of Mexico, (as 
the Romans would have called her,) is an Indian manifestation of 
divinity- You may read in Prescott’s history, the tradition of her 
miraculous appearance, soon after the Spanish conquest, to a poor 
Indian, on the hill of Guadalupe, near the Capital. Here, in a mag- 
nificant church is still preserved the picture impressed on the Indian’s 
blanket, by which she manifested her presence. This shrine is accord- 
ingly an object of special veneration to the Indians, who assemble 
around it on the 12t of every month. On the 12t of December, the 
anniversary of the Miraculous Event, immense crowds are collected 
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there; & under the cloudless sky of that season of the year, the day is 
celebrated by a procession of the highest temporal & clerical authori- 
ties of the land, to hear high mass in this beautiful temple, which is 
profusely ornamented with oak carvings, with gilding; & with bal- 
ustrades & furniture of silver. The highest distinction which the ruler 
of Mexico can confer, for military or civic merit is the ribbon & silver 
star of the order which bears the effigy of our Lady of Guadalupe. 
The mixed race of Mexicans are almost universally of small stature, 
& of defective physical organization, as is usually the case in a 
mixture of races. In no city perhaps in the world, of whatever popu- 
lation, are there so many cases of blindness, partial or total, as in 
Mexico: This is the result of small pox & other diseases, acting on 
feeble constitutions, more than of sudden changes of temperature & 
of light, from shade to sunshine, to which blindness is often at- 
tributed there; Poverty, & filth, wretched clothing & lodgings & want 
of good medical care, continue with other causes to multiply the causes 
of deformity & disease which so often offend the eye of the stranger in 
the city: I might add to these causes, the prevalent use of a vegetable 
& fruit diet: 
“For, though man’s anatomical construction 

Bears vegetables, in a grumbling way, 

Your laboring people think, beyond all question, 

Beef, veal & mutton better for digestion.” 


But, on the other hand, to say nothing of other countries, the most 
remarkable instances of strength & endurance in Mexico, are to be 
found among the Indians & laborers; the very class that are almost 
exclusively nourished by vegetable diet— I have spoken of the loads 
which the Indians carry, often equal to those borne by the quadruped 
beasts that accompany them- So with the “cargadores” & “aguadores.” 
The porters & water carriers, who form a numerous class of the popu- 
lation, carrying loads hardly less than are borne by those of the same 
class in Constantinople, Rio Janeiro, & other places where transporta- 
tion is performed principally on the heads of men. If you wish to 
remove your furniture from one house to another, you send for two or 
three cargadores; one of them takes on his back your wardrobe, with 
half of its contents perhaps untouched; another your bedstead & 
bedding, with a few tables & chairs for make weight, & they trot off 
to the new abode. The weight rests on a cushion on the back (appro- 
priately called a “mula,” or mule,) & is retained in place by a strap 
passed around the forehead. The aguador thus carries his principal 
load of water, in an earthen jar of some eight or ten gallons capacity, 
to balance which he suspends a smaller jar in front, by a strap passing 
round the back of the head, & these he carries, if necessary, to the 
upper stories of the house. 
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One cause no doubt of the frequency with which cases of deformity 
& disease obtrude themselves on the sight, in Mexico, is to be found 
in the imperfect organization of charitable asylums, & another in the 
nature of the climate which induces all the poor, whether sick or well, 
to exchange as much as possible their damp & ill-ventilated lodgings 
for the warm sunshine & the open air— Lepers are now only oc- 
casionally seen, as some care is taken to send to the hospitals those 
afflicted with that revolting malady— 

In some districts of country the people are really handsome, & out- 
side of the cities, here as elsewhere, a more robust population is found, 
though hardly less filthy & ragged. 

The mixture of African blood in the population of Mexico is so 
small as to be hardly appreciable. 

The Mexicans are by no means deficient in intellect or talent; They 
are fond of music, & the young people of both sexes cultivate it with 
success; The poorer class evincing their fondness for it by perform- 
ing on such simple instruments as they can command. They make, with 
a great deal of taste, the feather pictures which I have before men- 
tioned, & they are particularly skilful in moulding figures in wax, rags 
or clay, representing the costumes, occupations & amusements of the 
people—- At the academy of San Carlos I have seen very creditable 
works of painting & sculpture by native artists, & the meritorious, 
bronze equestrian statue of Charles IV, on the paseo, was the work of 
a Mexican artist unaided by any opportunity of foreign instruction. 

_If the qualities which I have attributed to the people, do not furnish 
evidence of a high order of civilization, they authorize at least the hope 
of improvement, by means of good influences acting on a docile & 
intelligent people. 

My fair readers may wish to learn something about the domestic 
life & the management of a Mexican household of the better class— On 
this subject I cannot speak “avec connaisance de cause,” as in the case 
the Indian hut; but I will mention some things which came under my 
own observation— The houses of the better class, both in town & coun- 
try, are built very much on the plan which prevails in Southern 
Europe. The principal entrance is a porte cochére, through which you 
drive into a “patio,” or paved court enclosed by the dwelling. At the 
further side, or in another court yard beyond, are the stables & coach 
house; the lower rooms in front & at the sides, are generally used, in 
the cities, for shops or warehouses. In the country the patio is often a 
flower garden, with paved walks & perhaps a fountain in the centre, & 
it is surrounded by corridors & the best rooms, the doors of which 
open on this cheerful looking court, & the windows on the lawn or 
garden— The houses, even in cities, are scarcely ever more than three 
stories high; the basement or ground floor, the entresuelo or inter- 
mediate story, generally low pitched, & the thitd floor, containing the 
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finest apartments; large, airy rooms, with lofty ceilings; the stairs 
are of stone & the rooms & corridors are generally paved with large 
square bricks or tiles, which are at all seasons covered with carpets, or 
mats; The flat rooms are also formed of brick pavements & constitute 
a pleasant place of resort in the morning or evening. 

There being no frost & the changes of temperature being very 
slight, these roofs are little liable to leak on account of the opening of 
the joints by contraction & expansion of the materials With this 
mode of construction there is great security from conflagrations, of 
which besides there is little risk, as there are very few chimneys or 
fire places even for the kitchens— In some houses occupied by forign- 
ers, natives of colder regions, fire places have been made & chimney 
flues cut out of the thick walls. Seeing one of these in a gentleman’s 
house of the country, I remarked on it, saying: “It is cold here, I 
suppose, in the winter.” “Not so much in the winter,” he replied, “as 
in the rainy season, when it is damp & chilly in the evenings’’— It is 
sometimes agreeable also to have a little fire in the winter, but then 
you are sure of a source of heat from an unclouded sun during the 
day, & by closing the doors & windows the rooms are made comfort- 
able in the evening; at night you always require the covering of a 
blanket; & even of two, in mid winter & mid summer. 

The apartments are usually arranged so as to be occupied in suits 
by several families, having separate kitchens even on the same floor; 
the rooms besides communicating directly with each other, all open on 
a corridor running round the interior of the building— This corridor is 
generally ornamented with large pots of flowering plants, & is some- 
times enclosed with glass & furnished with seats & pictures, forming 
a pleasant lounge or sitting room. The windows on the streets have 
balconies for the indulgence of sight seers, which on festive occasions 
are hung with appropriate drapery, flags & lanterns. 

In the house arrangements not much trouble is usually taken to 
provide accomodations for servants— Wrapped in a blanket, the man or 
woman of this class, sleeps on the floor of the kitchen or the corridor, 
if there is no servant’s room provided. 

The usual cooking arrangement consists of a range of stew holes & 
ovens, with a separate fire under each; very convenient & well adapted 
to a mild climate. As the fuel is charcoal, no large chimney is re- 
quired, but only a small flue or a hole in the ceiling to carry off the gas 
& steam. The cooking utensils of the Mexicans are generally very 
simple, consisting chiefly of earthen vessels of various shapes & sizes 
which are made by the Indians & sold for a few cents; & it is surpris- 
ing what a variety of savory messes are concocted with this rude 
apparatus— I at least have always been content, when thrown on the 
resources of native cooks; but it is true that this was often after a 
long fast & perhaps after a long day’s ride. The experienced traveller, 
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however, learns to accommodate himself to circumstances in this re- 
spect, & I have always found that where men live, it is not difficult to 
eatt [sic] & be satisfied: Whether partaking of roast beef with the 
Englishman; or singed sheeps head & oatmeal bannocks, with the 
Scotchman; or brown bread flavored with anniseed, with the Swede; or 
black bread & cabbage soup, (Béhitschi”’) with the Russian; or Sauer 
Kraut with the German; or Kibabs & pillaer, with the Turk; or 
Macaroni, with the Italian; or riz de veau & foie gras, with the french- 
man; or pumpkin pie, with the Yankee; or corn doings & chicken 
fixings, with the Hoosier; or frijoles, tortillas & chilés, with the 
Mexican. 

As very few perishable provisions are kept, from day to day, in 
Mexico, but little storeroom is required in house keeping— The butler 
or cook is furnished every day, or every week, with a certain sum to 
expend in the purchase of meat, vegetables, fruits, & charcoal to cook 
with, if you do not choose to buy coal by the “Carga” or load. Milk is 
usually procured “al pié de la vaca,” at the cow’s foot: that is to say, 
the cows are driven into the city & kept at certain open places, to be 
milked as the customer requires. As I have said that the class from 
which the servants are taken are not proverbial for honesty, it may 
be supposed that the purchasing agent makes his or her own profit out 
of the transaction, & the infection of insincerity is very apt to be 
taken by foreign servants: An English cook said to a friend of mine 
who proposed to save her trouble by sending the man servant to 
market: “I am not used to have other people market for me; how do 
you suppose I laid by them $3,000, whilst I was living with Mr K., 
except from the saving in the marketing?” This money making opera- 
tion however is probably known to servants in other countries, or I 
should hesitate to publish it here. 

Of the inner social life & habits of the Mexicans I cannot say much, 
as an imperfect knowledge of the language would have restricted my 
intercourse with them, Even if the habitual Spanish reserve which 
they inherit did not place a certain restraint on familiar association 
with strangers. The usual, rather theatrical looking embrace with 
which ladies, & sometimes gentlemen, accost each other means no 
more, I fancy, than the hand shake of English or American acquaint- 
ances— The beautiful mornings tempt many of both sexes to enjoy the 
air & take exercise on horse back; & a Mexican family will pinch 
themselves in other expenses to obtain the means of taking the regular 
evening drive on the Paseo— This is a wide road planted with trees, 
where all the people of fashion, especially the ladies, parade in their 
best dresses; the carriages following each other in a stately & rather 
monotonous procession, & drawing up in line near the central fountain, 
that their inmates may receive the salutations of the cavaliers as they 
prance by. Here the Mexican dandy is seen in his glory: with his 
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white sombrero & his velvet jacket embroidered with silver; his leather 
or cloth overalls fastened with thick rows of silver buttons down the 
sides; his Saddle with broad silver plated Pommel, the seat, skirts & 
wide stirrup leathers & bridle richly embroidered with the same mate- 
rial; his chaperaras, or hairy Saddle bags, surmounted by a gay 
serape strapped behind the saddle; he shows off himself & his horse by 
practising the tricks & caracoles which he had been at great pains to 
teach the animal. Notwithstanding the prevalence of a national cos- 
tume, the style & color of dress are so various & so gay that no 
peculiarity or eccentricity seems to attract much notice by its strange- 
ness. At church, or in the holy week, black is considered the proper 
dress for the ladies; the inconvenient bonnet is not worn, but in stead, 
their own luxurious black hair, fastened with a gorgeous comb, & fully 
covered by a lace mantilla or a rebozo, according to the rank & means 
of the wearer. 

The city of Mexico, containing about 200,000 inhabitants, is so com- 
pactly built that it occupies a comparatively small space of ground; 
the main part of the buildings being in an area of less than two miles 
square— It is regularly laid out, the principal streets, crossing each 
other nearly at right angles. The central plaza, or principal square, 
has the palace on one side, the Cathedral on another & shops with 
arcades in front of them on the two other sides— It is quite spacious & 
the central part has been recently embellished, under the direction of 
the Emperor, by planting trees & beds of flowers, & providing seats for 
the numerous loungers who frequent it in the mornings & evenings- 
The Cathedral is an imposing building from its great size, but it is not 
otherwise remarkable: It stands on the site of the great Teocalli®7 or 
lofty temple of the Aztecs, of whose works however hardly a vestige is 
seen except the curious calendar stone which is preserved by having 
been attached upright to the west wall of the church- 

The liability to Earthquakes causes the houses to be built low, which 
prevents any great architectural display; but the style of the better 
class of houses is very tasteful. They are built of stone, but the mason- 
ry is usually rough, being composed of stones of irregular shapes. By 
making the walls very thick however, the structures are rendered suf- 
ficiently solid, & when the face stones are not dressed, their exterior 
appearance is improved by the use of stucco, which like the mortar 


87 Teocalli is a general name applied to any pyramidal temple in ancient Mexico, in par- 
ticular the great temple in Tenochtitlan of Mexico City. It was completed about 1486 by 
Ahuitzotl. It was au artificial truncated pyramid faced with stone and about 375 feet long 
and 300 feet broad at its base and 325 by 250 feet at its top and eighty-six feet high. In 
ascending to the top it was necessary to pass five times around the temple on a series of 
terraces. This arrangement was well adapted to exhibit processions as well as for defense. On 
the flat surface were several buildings, with the images of Huit-Zilopochtli and other gods 
and the sacrificial stone. The pyramid was surrounded by a stone wall nearly 5,000 feet in 
circumference and probably enclosing other but smaller temples. The great Teocalli was the 
scene of several fierce battles between the Spaniards and Indians in 1520-1521. After the city 
was taken the pyramid was torn down and a part of its site is now occupied by the 
cathedral. Some of the sculptured stones and idols, which were on or near it, are now in the 
Mexican National Museum. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 986. 
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hardens quickly & well in that mild & uniform climate— On account of 
the Earthquakes also, the ceilings of the rooms, when they do not show 
the joists of the roof or upper stories, (like the cedar beams of one of 
the principal rooms in the palace,) are formed with canvass stretched 
tight & painful in a very neat & tasteful style of ornament. 

The city is very well lighted with petroleum lamps; these were 
formerly suspended to long iron brackets attached to the sides of the 
houses; but they have been recently hung in the centre of the principal 
streets, on iron wires stretched across from houses to house: This 
arrangement is economical & answers very well for lighting the street. 
The lamps are not let down, to be cleaned & lighted, as they formerly 
were in Paris, where the cords of the “lanterns” were found so con- 
venient, during the revolution, for suspending other illuminati. In 
Mexico the slaves of the lamp carry very high step ladders to reach 
them, & they wear swords by their sides, which looks ridiculous enough 
when they are engaged in this occupation; but they are also the city 
watchmen, & like others of their tribe, at least in old times, they may 
often be seen comfortably sleeping in a door way, while their lanterns, 
burning on the edge of the side walk in front, serve as a warning to 
evil doers—- During my residence there the police of the city was 
excellent, & in going about at night I have never known its quiet 
disturbed by riot or noise. A contract has been made with an English 
company for lighting the Capital & several other cities with gas, an 
improvement which will probably be realized some day; but the want 
of bituminous coal & of roads to transport it on are serious obstacles 
to the enterprise. 

The city of Mexico is supplied with water by two stone acqueducts, 
which like most other great improvements there, are the work of the 
Spanish Viceroys.?8 They are raised on arches which stretch over the 
plain, like the more grand & lofty aqueducts over the Campagna of 
Rome.?9 One of them brings water from a fine spring on the hill of 
Chapultepec; the other from a much greater distance. To some of the 


38 Not all the viceroys in Spanish America had the same power. There were some seventy 
laws dealing with their powers and duties. In general he was the chief colonial officer, ruling 
over a vast district, representing the Spanish monarch. He exercised supreme governmental 
authority, and was to administer justice equally to all Spanish subjects and vassals and to 
study everything that might promote the pacification, tranquility, and welfare of the 
provinces just as the king would do if he were present in person. He was chief financial 
agent of the viceroyalty; was captain, general, president, and viceroy within a special dis- 
trict; was president of the audiencia; was chief civil ruler of the province; and was expected 
to be a patron of the monasteries and hospitals, protector of the poor, and defender of the 
oppressed. He was the king’s alter ego. The vast viceroyalties were carved up into districts, 
each of which was under a captain general with powers almost independent of the viceroy 
except in military affairs, but not all the captain generals possessed the same powers. The 
judicial system was rather complex. At the top was the audiencia of the viceroyalty or other 
district. The presiding officer over this supreme court was called president which was either 
the viceroy, captain general, or magistrate. The country was still further divided into smaller 
districts under governors, alcalde mayores, and corregidors. William Spence Robertson, 
History of the Latin American Nations, pp. 93-99. 

89 Campagna di Roma is a large plain in Italy, surrounding Rome, lying between the 
Mediterranean and the Sabine and Alban mountains. It is of volcanic formation and has been 
for centuries noted for its malarious climate, though in antiquity it was covered with villas 
and towns and was brought to a high state of cultivation. It has now been reclaimed in part. 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 208. 
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houses, especially the modern built ones, the water is conducted in 
pipes; but the greater part of it is deposited in fountains, in various 
parts of the city, from which it is distributed to the houses by the 
patient laborious aguadores or water carriers—- The water from the 
spring of Chapultepec is clear, but not so soft & wholesome as that 
brought by the aqueduct of San Cosmé; but the latter being generally 
muddy, especially in the rainy season, all houses of the better class are 
provided with filtering stones, which are hollowed out by the Indians 
from a porous rock found in the mountains. The water thus filtered & 
received in jars of porous earthen ware, is delightfully cool, & the want 
of ice is not felt. But the confectioners are regularly & well supplied at 
all seasons with ice brought from the snow mountains on the backs of 
mules & at a modest price. 

You have heard the saying: “There is reason in the roasting. of an 
egg. This is exemplified in Mexico by the fact that the three minutes 
allowed here for boiling an egg would not there be sufficient for that 
purpose. On account of the rarefaction & consequent diminished 
pressure of the atmosphere, water boils in the valley of Mexico, at the 
temperature of about 198° Fahr. instead of 212°, as with us; hence a 
longer time must be allowed for the boiling of your egg to the exact 
consistency. 

Strangers in Mexico often complain of oppression of the lungs in 
breathing “The difficult air of the high mountain top’— You feel this 
quite sensibly at first, in ascending a hill, or going quickly up stairs; 
but the effect soon wears off when one becomes accustomed to the 
native practice of taking things quietly. Mexican ladies rarely if ever 
walk for exercise & they are seldom to be seen on the streets except in 
carriages or on horseback— Even the cool & pleasant Alameda, is little 
frequented by the world of fashion, except to drive or ride on the 
carriage road which surrounds it, when on their way to or from the 
Paseo; stopping sometimes to listen to the music of the band. 

During Lent they abstain, in a spirit of self denial, I suppose, from 
driving on the New Paseo, as it is called- This drive is then quite 
deserted & custom required that they should drive instead on the old 
Paseo de la Viga, which is a fine road along the bank of the Canal that 
conducts the waters of Lakes Chaleco*#® & Xochimileo*! into lake 
Texcoco, the lowest basin in the valley. This canal is bordered by 
vegetable & flower gardens to which it affords the means of irrigation 
in the dry season; the water of the first mentioned lakes being fresh, 
although that of Texcoco is strongly impregnated with salts. In former 


40 Lake Chalco is a rather small lake some twenty miles southeast of Mexico City. On the 
east side of this lake is the village of Chalco, which before the Spanish conquest was one of 
the most important pueblos of the Mexican valley. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 
ar Xochimileo (field of flowers) is one of the lakes of the Mexican valley, about seven miles 
south-southeast of Mexico City. It is separated from Lake Chaleo by only a narrow causeway. 
At the time of the Spanish conquest it was nearly or quite confluent with the Lake Texcuco, 
which surrounded Mexico. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 1074. 
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times, when all this part of the valley was covered with water, many 
of these gardens, “chinampas” as they are called, floated on the sur- 
face, upheld by a sort of raft of reeds & roots; but none of these are 
now to be seen, & the chinampa of the present day is merely a narrow 
slip of ground surrounded by wet ditches from which the water for 
irrigating it is taken. 

On Sunday evenings, especially about Easter time, the Canal pre- 
sents a very gay appearance, being crowded with boats in which parties 
of men & women, in bright colored dresses & crowned with garlands 
of roses & poppies, enjoying the air & amuse themselves, in their own 
fashion, with a quiet sort of dance, to the music of a guitar; good 
humor & sobriety prevail over this pleasing scene. In all public places 
the quiet & decent behavior of-the people is remarkable & very agree- 
able, although one might wish them to be a little more demonstrative. 
I have seen on the Plaza an exhibition of fire works which would do 
credit to any city, witnessed by a dense crowd of people, equal in num- 
ber perhaps to one third the population of the place, from whom not a 
shout or sound of approbation manifested their gratification at the 
display— An ill-natured enemy of the Imperial government might say 
that, as the particular occasion referred to was the Emperor’s birthday, 
the silence of the people might indicate their indifference or dislike to 
the chief of the Government. But, besides that this feeling would 
have been more decidedly manifested by abstaining from the show. I 
have observed the same apathy on occasions of their own national 
festivals; as for instance in the public celebration of the anniversary 
of Independence*2 on the 16th September 1865. One of the prettiest 
spectacles that I ever saw in a theatre, so far as the audience was con- 
cerned, was on the evening of that day, in the Imperial Theatre. The 
Emperor had engaged all the places of public amusement, which wer 
[sic] thrown open gratis to the first comers, except the Opera House 
where the company was admitted by special tickets of invitation, one 
of which I was fortunate enough to procure. The Emperor & Empress 
were present, & the audience were of course attired in their best; the 
ladies resplendent with silks & diamonds, & the military & other 
official gentlemen in embroidered uniforms, decorated with stars & 
medals. The programme announced that no applause was to be given 


42 The contest for independence in Mexico was a long-drawn-out affair. When Napoleon 
forced Charles IV to abdicate the throne of Spain in honor of his son Ferdinand VII on 
March 19, 1808, the whole of Spanish America was perturbed, but when Joseph Bonaparte, 
after Ferdinand VII was carried to France a virtual prisoner, was proclaimed King of Spain 
on July 8, 1808, all of Hispanic America was convulsed. The separatist tendencies under 
Hidalgo and Morelos, however, had very hard sledding. A Mexican Congress of Chilpancingo, 
however, on November 6, 1813, proclaimed a declaration of independence. Between 1817 and 
1820 the cause of independence declined in Mexico, but the revolt in Spain in 1820 against 
the forces of reaction under Ferdinand VII, in favor of the Spanish constitution of 1812, 
rekindled the flames of freedom in Mexico. The Plan of Iguala of February 24, 1821, was a 
crude pronunciamento which contained a declaration of independence and a form of govern- 
ment. On August 24, 1821, Viceroy O’Donoji, after the former viceroy was deposed by his 
own troops, signed the Treaty of Cordoba with the revolutionary leaders. And, on September 
28, 1821, the day after the victorious army under Iturbide marched into Mexico City, the 
junta signed an act that declared the independence of the Mexican Empire. Robertson, His- 
tory of Latin American Nations, pp. 161-169, 178-182. 
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unless the example was set by their Majesties, & as this did not occur, 
the performance, including the singing of the National Hymn, by the 
whole opera troop, passed off without the slightest public expression of 
the gratification which, I am sure, all must have felt on the occasion. 

To a northern eye the display of female beauty in such an assembl- 
age in Mexico is not striking; but the manners of the ladies are 
remarkably gentle & pleasing, and their “Voice is ever soft & low; an 
excellent thing in woman.” 

Religious festivals consume much of the time of the people & the 
frequency of them is much complained of by the industrious foreigners, 
whose money making operations are thus seriously interfered with. 
On Sundays, as usual in Catholic countries, work is not altogether 
suspended, especially in the morning; but the day is mostly devoted, 
after the morning mass, to amusement & excursions to the country, & 
Monday is very apt to feel its influence on industry— Then, besides 
several National festivals, & other minor feats, there is on an average 
a great church holiday once a month, when the people are enjoined to 
abstain from secular occupations; the shops & factories are closed & 
these days also are chiefly given to pleasure parties & perhaps dissipa- 
tion. Many of these days have their peculiar customs which are very 
amusing to the stranger: Thus in Easter week, during several days, 
wheeled carriages & beasts of burden are excluded from the streets; 
the places for the sale of intoxicating liquors even of pulque, are 
closed; Stalls decorated with evergreens & flowers; for the sale of 
innocent beverages, lemonade, sherbets &c, are erected at the street 
corners & on the public squares, The streets are crowded with people, 
& the quiet is disturbed only by the noise of the rattles, <f every 
imaginable form & of all sizes, from that of a penny to that of a 
small carriage wheel, which the children & many grown people cer 
or roll about, accompanied by hideous effigies of Judas. On St John the 
Baptist’s day,43 the children are dressed up as soldiers, & parade the 
streets & have the mock balls on the square, in front of the cathedral. 
On All Saints day,44 the toys exposed for sale, have all a mortuary 
character: Skeletons, death’s heads & cross bones, coffins, tombstones, 
&c, in wood, plaster & sugar: in the evening the fashionable people, 
(the ladies in bonnets for that occasion,) promenade round & round, 
to the sound of music, in a great circular canvass pavilion, erected in 
the centre of the plaza— In the day time, as in other Catholic countries, 
they dress in black & visit the cemeteries, to strew flowers on the 
graves of relatives & friends. 


43 Saint John the Baptist’s Day is celebrated on June 24. Encyclopaedia Britannica, XI, 
259-60. 

44 All Saints’ Day is a feast observed for all the martyrs and saints. It was observed as 
early as the fourth century. In the Greek Church it is the first Sunday after Pentecost. In 
the Latin Church it was formerly the thirteenth of May, but since the time of Pope Gregory 
III it has been celebrated on November the first. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia (1911), 
VI, 5807. 
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But it would require more space than I can bestow, to give an idea 
of the numerous religious celebrations in which this simple people are 
encouraged to indulge— Seeing how little real benefit the priesthood 
seem to have conferred on the country we cannot regret that their 
influence & power have been reduced by the strong but necessary 
measure taken by the last Republican Government,45 (that of Juarez, ) 
in suppressing many of the religious establishments & sequestering a 
large part of the property which was held by the church, in an unpro- 
ductive state, to say the least. If this measure had been followed up to 
its legitimate consequences, the vast property thus confiscated would 
have furnished immense resources for the regeneration of the coun- 
try & for its relief from the heavy burdens of taxation & foreign debt— 
But with the usual want of Sincerity, (to use our mild term,) which 
characterizes the operations of government in Mexico, the property 
has passed, by favoritism, into private hands, with little benefit to the 
National Treasury; & it can only be restored to its proper destination 
by another act of the Government as arbitrary as that by which it was 
taken from the clergy. 

The house in which I passed the greater part of my time in Mexico 
is built on, I may say out of, a corner of the immense convent of San 
Francisco, in the heart of the City. The establishment covered a very 
large space of ground, & contained seven churches, & a large botanic 
garden: Two wide streets have been cut through it & good houses 
erected on them. The principal church is still standing, though sur- 
rounded by dwellings & not used for religious purposes: Its towers, 
adjoining the building in which I lived, bear sad evidences of the 
disordered condition of the country, being full of holes made by cannon 
balls fired into the city during one of the many political convulsions 
which have shattered the social fabric of Mexico more than Earth- 
quakes ever did the physical. 

This remark naturally suggests the subject of the political condition 
of the country, on which however I cannot venture to dwell, & do not 
consider myself competent to speak; for I have not meddled with it, 
nor attempted to study it. No man, however, can shut his eyes to what 
is daily passing around him, & when I left Mexico it seemed to be 
approaching on[e] of those political crises which have been so fre- 
quent in its recent history. A crisis there appears to be regarded like a 
water spout: a danger to be averted by the firing of cannon: I re- 
member one which was successfully encountered in that way, in the 
country of which we are speaking. During the occupation of the city 


45In January, 1858, Benito Pablo Juarez became President of Mexico, but he had revolu- 
tions to contend with on all sides. The revolutionists seized the government, but Juarez won 
over them in 1860. He was elected President in 1861, only to meet with home and foreign 
opposition. France, England, and Spain all sent an expedition to Mexican waters, but all 
except the French withdrew when they saw the real intent of the French. In June, 1863, the 
troops of Napoleon III occupied Mexico City, which ended the Republic for the time being 
and Maximilian became Emperor of the Mexican Empire. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, 
IX, 553. 
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of Puebla by the United States forces the garrison was attacked by a 
body of Mexican troops: At one period of the engagement, one of the 
United States batteries had ceased firing, there being no enemy in its 
front; but the officer in command of the City, observing the silence of 
this battery, rode up in a state of great excitment, & called out to the 
commander of the battery: “Captain, why don’t you fire, sir; this is the 
very crisis of the action.” “Why, really, General,” was the reply, “I see 
nothing to fire at; but (turning to his men,) never mine, boys; fire 
away! fire at the crisis.” 

Wishing well to Mexico, I should be glad to give in conclusion, an 
encouraging view of its condition: but when I look at the disturbed 
state of the country, & reflect on the long years of ravage, oppression 
& misrule under which that beautiful land has suffered, & the anarchy 
& spoliation inflicted on it, by native rulers & by foreign enemies— 
invaded or defended, as it now is, by French, Austrian, Belgin & 
Egyptian soldiers— I feel inclined to address to it the words of 
Filieja*® to his beloved Italy: which have been so well rendered by 
Lord Byron :47 

“Thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty, which became 
A funeral dower of present woes & past 
Oh! that thou wert in thy nakedness 
Less lovely, or more powerful: 
Then might thou more appeal; nor would the hostile horde 
Of many-— nationed spoilers from thy streams 
Quaff blood & water; nor the Stranger’s sword 
Be thy sad weapon of defence, & so, 
Victor, or vanquished, thou the slave of friend or foe.” 

The timely intervention & sagacious counsels of the Emperor of the 
French have enabled Italy to shake off its foreign oppressors, & to 
establish Union & Independence: It were to be wished that the same 
powerful influence had enabled Mexico to assume the position which 
her geographical extent & situation on the globe, her climate, soil & 
productions entitle her to hold among the nations. That the best efforts 
of the amiable Sovereigns who were placed on the throne of Mexico 
were sincerely devoted to this object, I truly believe; & I think that the 
act of Prince Maximilian & his consort, in leaving their great and 
beautiful home on the shore of the Adriatic, & the blandishments of 
European life, to assume the vexations & laborious, & I fear thankless 


46 Vincenzo da Filicaja was born at Florence, Italy, on December 30, 1642, and died there 
on September 24, 1707. He was a famous Italian lyric poet and jurist. He was especially 
noted for his odes and sonnets. His works were published in 1707. Century Dictionary and 
Cyclopedia, IX, 390. 

47 George Noel Gordon, Lord Byron, was born in London, on January 22, 1788, and died at 
Missolonghi, Greece, on ‘April 19, 1824. He was a celebrated English poet, but gave his life 
for the independence of Greece. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 199. 
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task of regenerating Mexico, is a striking example of self-sacrifice & of 
devotion to the claims & duties imposed by birth & high position. 

I agree with them in thinking that this is a “dignus vindice nodus;” 
that the hoped for result was well worthy of the efforts; for, in all my 
travels, I have seen no country where, under a government which 
should afford security for liberty & property, I would more willingly 
await my termination of my earthly pilgrimage than in Mexico. 
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CoHN, Davip Lewis. Combustion on wheels; an informal history of 
the automobile age. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1944. 272 p. 
$2.75. 


CRITTENDEN, CHARLES CHRISTOPHER, editor. Historical societies in the 
United States and Canada; a handbook compiled and edited by 
Christopher Crittenden . . . and Doris Godard. Washington, D. C., 
The American Association for State and Local History, 1944. xi, 
261 p. $2.50. 
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DANIELS, JOSEPHUS. The Wilson era, years of peace, 1910-1917.3 
Chapel Hill, N. C., The University of North Carolina Press, 1944. 
xvi, 615 p. illus. ports. $4.00. 


DuFFuUSs, ROBERT LUTHER. The valley and its people, a portrait of TVA. 
New York, A. A. Knopf, 1944. 167 p. illus. map. $2.75. 


GOERCH, CARL. Carolina chats. Raleigh, N. C., Edwards and Broughton 
Company, 1944. 403 p. illus. $3.09. 


LONN, ELLA. The colonial agents of the southern colonies. Chapel Hill, 
N. C., The University of North Carolina Press, 1945. vii, 438 p. 
$5.00. 


RANDLEMAN, N. C. ROTARY CLuB. Part 1: The story of Naomi Wise... 
Part 2: Reminiscences of Randolph County, by J. A. Blair; Part 3: 
History of Randleman, N. C. Randleman, N. C., 1944. 113, [4] 22 p. 
illus. ports. $1.25. 


WILLIAMS, SAMUEL COLE. Tennessee during the revolutionary war. 
Nashville, Tenn., The Tennessee Historical Commission, 1944. xi, 
294 p. illus. $4.00. 


Autobiography and Biography 
CAROLINA PLAY-BooK, Chapel Hill, N. C. Pioneering a people’s theatre 
. . . Archibald Henderson, guest editor: [Frederick Henry Koch 
memorial issue] Chapel Hill, N. C. 1944. vi, 104 p. port. $1.00 pa. 


CRAIG PORTRAIT COMMITTEE. Locke Craig, governor of North Carolina, 
1913-1917; exercises in connection with the presentation of Gover- 
nor Craig’s portrait to State of North Carolina . . . October 16, 1944. 


[Raleigh?] 1944. 19 p. port. Apply D. Hiden Ramsey, Asheville, 
N. C. 


EICHHORN, HERMENE WARLICK. North Carolina composers as repre- 
sented in the Holograph collection, by Hermene Warlick Eichhorn 
and Treva Wilkerson Mathis. Greensboro, N. C., Woman’s College 
Library, Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, 1945. 
39 p. ports. Apply. 

MAYERBERG, SAMUEL SPIER. Chronicle of an American crusader; alum- 
ni lectures delivered at the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


December 7-10, 1942. New York, Bloch Publishing Company, 1944. 
xiii, 148 p. $1.50. 


PorTER, MARTHA ByRD (SPRUILL). Straight down a crooked lane. Rich- 
mond, Va., The Dietz Press, Inc., 1945. 234 p. illus. $3.00. 


VAN DER LINDEN, FRANK. Dark horse. San Antonio, Tex., The Naylor 


Company, 1944. 114 p. illus. ports. $2.00. A biography of James 
Knox Polk. 


3 Mayflower award, 1945. 
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WHITE, NEWMAN Ivey. Portrait of Shelley. New York, A. A. Knopf, 
1945. 482, xxiii p. port. $4.00. 


New Editions and Reprints 


HENRY, O., pseud of William Sidney Porter. Best stories of O. Henry, 
selected and with an introduction by Bennett Cerf and Van H. 
Cartmell. Garden City, N. Y., Sun Dial Press, Inc., 1945. (Blue Rib- 
bon Books) x, 388 p. $1.39. 


MULLEN, JOHN M., comp. Facts to know North Carolina. Lincolnton, 
N. C., Mullen Feature Syndicate, 1944. 147 p. $1.50. 


JAMES, POWHATAN WRIGHT. George W. Truett, a biography. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1945. 311 p. $2.00. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The South Carolina Rice Plantation as Revealed in the Papers of Robert 
F. W. Allston. Edited by J. H. Easterby. (Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1945. Pp. xxi, 478. $5.00.) 


No collection of rice plantation records comparable in scope 
and completeness to the Robert F. W. Allston papers has hereto- 
fore been published. The full collection, now in the possession of 
the South Carolina Historical Society, consists of some 8,000 
items from which Professor Easterby has chosen about 500 for 
inclusion in this volume. These cover a period of more than fifty 
years (1810-1868) and include personal letters of the Allston 
family, reports from overseers on the seven plantations at one 
time controlled by Allston, business correspondence with Charles- 
ton factors, financial records, fragments of diaries, and other 
miscellaneous material. There are chronological gaps, but for 
one plantation the financial records are practically complete for 
a period of more than thirty years. 

In arranging the material the editor has tried to group the 
documents in a way to facilitate study of different phases of the 
subject. Thus there are sections on the overseer, the slave, and 
the factor, and a larger one containing family correspondence. 
This is not an entirely satisfactory arrangement because each 
section contains much that is closely related to the others. But 
the advantages of the plan are obvious and the disadvantages are 
partially overcome by cross references and an inclusive index. 
An excellent guide to the study of the papers is also provided by 
the editor in a comprehensive introduction. 

The Allston papers cast a flood of light on many aspects of the 
day-to-day operation of a South Carolina rice plantation. Per- 
haps the most instructive portions of the correspondence, how- 
ever, are those relating to the overseer and the factor. Evidence 
appears that the much abused overseer was sometimes not only 
efficient but also was appreciated and was given employment for 
long periods, as in the case of one Jesse Bellflowers who was 
retained twenty-four years in Allston service. The factor’s cor- 
respondence reflects many details of plantation finance and the 
wide range of services rendered by the factor, apparently with- 
out compensation except his commissions on sales of produce. 
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Marketing and purchasing agent, counselor, and friend, the fac- 
tor figured prominently in the planter’s personal and family 
problems as well as in his business transactions. His function as 
private banker, however, was more limited than is usually sup- 
posed. At least in the case of the factors serving the Allstons it 
appears that established sound practice prohibited extension of 
credit to clients. Drafts were accepted only when funds left in 
the custody of the factor allowed it. 

Because Allston was prominent in South Carolina political 
life (becoming governor in 1856) and because his own family 
and that of his wife (sister of J. L. Petigru) were widely con- 
nected, the personal letters of the collection have a significance 
broader than economic. They furnish many sidelights on state 
social and political history especially in the period of the Civil 
War and during the Federal occupation of Georgetown District 
immediately following. C. E. Cauthen. 


Wofford College, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 





Seargent S. Prentiss: Whig Orator of the Old South. By Dallas C. Dickey. 
(Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press. 1945. Pp. xiv, 422. $4.00.) 


Seargent Smith Prentiss was born of sea-faring stock in 
Portland, Maine, on September 30, 1808. Educated at Gorham 
Academy and Bowdoin College, from which he was graduated in 
1826, he went west the following year to seek his fortune. After 
a brief sojourn in Cincinnati, he removed to Natchez, Missis- 
sippi, in the fall of 1827. For a while he taught school but in 
1829 he began to read law in the office of Robert J. Walker and 
was subsequently admitted to the bar. He moved to Vicksburg 
in 1832 and soon became distinguished as a lawyer, a real estate 
speculator, an orator, and a leader of the Whig party in Mis- 
sissippi. He served in the state legislature and in the second ses- 
sion of the twenty-fifth Congress, after a memorable disputed 
election which gave him an opportunity to exhibit his oratorical 
wares on the national scene. Disgusted with the policy of repudi- 
ation which the state of Mississippi adopted in the early forties 
in regard to certain questionable bank bonds and heavily in- 
volved in financial difficulties which resulted from his generosity, 
mismanagement, and reckless speculation, he moved to New 
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Orleans in 1845 in the hope of recouping his fortune. Here he 
lived until his death which resulted from dysentery and (prob- 
ably) excessive alcoholism on July 1, 1850. Such is a brief out- 
line of the life of the subject of this biography. 

The book is composed of sixteen chapters which cover with all 
available detail Prentiss’ activities from early boyhood until 
death. Perhaps the most interesting are those devoted to ap- 
praisal and characterization, namely, “Prentiss the Orator,” 
“Prentiss the Lawyer,” and “Prentiss the Man.” The bibliog- 
raphical essay is not only a helpful guide to sources and second- 
ary materials but also attests Dr. Dickey’s acquaintance with the 
authorities. The job has been done well and will not have to be 
done again unless letters and papers in the possession of Mr. 
E. Bryan Dabney of Vicksburg, to which the author was denied 
access, contain important facts which are not available from 
other sources. 

The biography of a man who is worthy of remembrance almost 
solely because of his ability to enthrall huge audiences for hours 
at a time with his remarkable gift of oratory will necessarily be 
much concerned with speeches. And these speeches, despite Pro- 
fessor Dickey’s drastic cutting and careful summarizing, are not 
likely to be interesting to the reader of this generation. This 
reviewer could wish that the author had included, in an ap- 
pendix perheps, a few juncut paragraphs from some speech, 
possibly Prentiss’ “Eulogy on Lafayette,” so that the reader 
might have some appreciation of the stately periods, the classical 
and historical allusions, the “figures of speech, and flights of 
fancy,” which characterize his style. In closing it might be of 
interest to give the explanation, attributed to Prentiss many 
years after his death, of how these figures of speech and flights 
of fancy came to his mind as he spoke: 


When I get to speaking and become excited, I am like a little boy 
walking through a meadow when he sees a beautiful butterfly, with its 
fancy wings of gold and starts in pursuit eager to capture his glittering 
prize, then in the race, up jumps another and still another until the 
whole sky is filled with beautiful Butterflies, each a new one, capable 
of attracting the boy’s attention, so with me, each fancy starts a new 
one till in the pursuit my whole mind is filled with beautiful Butterflies. 


The University of North Carolina, Cecil Johnson. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


The State Department of Archives and History often receives 
requests for early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Pro- 
ceedings of the State Literary and Historical Association, the 
North Carolina Booklet, The North Carolina Day Program, and 
other publications which are out of print. Anyone possessing 
duplicates of these publications is requested to send them to D. L. 
Corbitt, Head, Division of Publications, State Department of 
Archives and History, Raleigh, North Carolina. The supply thus 
accumulated will be used to serve the cause of North Carolina 
history by filling gaps in the collections of libraries and students. 


Mr. John Motley Morehead of New York has given the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina $1,000,000 for the erection of a build- 
ing to house the Morehead Art Collection and a planetarium. 
The building will be called the Genevieve B. Morehead Gallery, 
in honor of the benefactor’s late wife. 


“Chatham Courthouse, Built of Native Brick, Fourth to Serve 
That County,” by W. B. Morgan, is an interesting short article 
on the Chatham County Courthouse which appeared in The 
Greensboro Daily News, March 3, 1946. 


The North Carolina division of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy has recently published a calendar of its work. The 
cover is printed in gold, as this is the jubilee year of the division. 
The division has also announced “The Judah P. Benjamin Schol- 
arship,” which is given annually by B’nai Brith of Fayetteville. 
The award will be made through the J. E. B. Stuart Chapter. 
The division has also announced that Mrs. J. E. Latham of 
Greensboro has established through the division of the Children 
of the Confederacy the May Gordon Latham Kellenberger an- 
nual scholarship at Crossnore, N. C. This scholarship is given in 
honor of Mrs. Latham’s daughter, Mrs. J. E. Kellenberger of 
Greensboro. 


The State Department of Archives and History has recently 
received Volume 1, No. I (Jan. 1946) of Delaware History, a 
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publication of the Historical Society of Delaware, Wilmington, 
Delaware. Mr. Charles L. Reese, Jr., is the editor. 


“The Dismal Swamp Canal,” by Alexander Crosby Brown, is 
an article of interest to Virginians and North Carolinians. This 
article appeared in Volume V (July and October 1945), Nos. 3 
and 4, and Volume VI (Jan. 1946), No. 1, of The American 
Neptune, a publication of the American Neptune, Incorporated, 
Salem, Massachusetts. 


On January 1 Mr. Malcolm C. McMillan, formerly a graduate 
student at the University of North Carolina, was added to the 
staff of the North Carolina State College as an instructor in 
history. 


The Lower Creek Baptist Church in Caldwell County cele- 
brated on March 8 the one hundred and twentieth anniversary of 
its organization. When the church was organized there were 
eleven members. This church organization has had four buildings 
during its existence, the last of which was dedicated on October 
1, 1944. 


The Daughters of the American Revolution at the forty-sixth 
annual conference held in Charlotte on March 7, elected Miss 
Gertrude S. Carraway of New Bern state regent. Other officers 
elected are Miss Virginia Horne of Wadesboro, vice-president; 
Miss Sara Louise Stewart of New Bern, recording secretary; 
Mrs. R. I. Dalton of Charlotte, chaplain; Mrs. W. Beatty Farr of 
Greensboro, historian; and Mrs. E. A. Branch of Raleigh, 
treasurer. 


A large quantity of records of Belgian underground activities 
have been presented to the Library of the University of North 
Carolina by William Lanier Hunt, who made this collection of 
documentary materials while in the United States Army in 
Belgium. 


The following addresses have been made by Dr. Christopher 
Crittenden: January 18, Lafayette Chapter, Daughters of the 
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Revolution, Raleigh, ““The United States and World Responsi- 
bility” ; February 14, International Relations Club, Meredith Col- 
lege, Raleigh, “Balance or Concert of Power’’; February 22, 
Raleigh Chapter, Colonial Dames of America, “Washington and 
Public Duty”; and March 18, Humanities Club, Wake Forest 
College, Wake Forest, “The Archives and Manuscripts Program 
of the State Department of Archives and History.” 


Recent accessions of the Hall of History include the cover for 
the first air mail flight from Elizabeth City, given by Mr. John A. 
Park of Raleigh; a United States Army blouse, loaned by Mr. 
John O. Lassiter of Raleigh; a silver spoon made by Alvan 
Wilcox of Fayetteville in 1819 and a silver spoon made by Zebu- 
lon Eliott of Salisbury in 1821, both given by Dr. George Barton 
Cutten of Chapel Hill; two photographs of the Governor’s 
Mansion and three photographs of Governor Thomas Jordan 
Jarvis’ watch, purchased from Mr. Albert Barden of Raleigh; a 
North Carolina state flag, purchased from Louis E. Stilz and 
Brothers Company of Philadelphia; a United States Cadet Nurse 
Corps winter uniform, given by Miss Lucile Petry of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; a photograph of Governor Thomas Jordan Jarvis 
given by Mrs. Nina L. Cleve of New York; a picture of Willie 
Jones, purchased from the Storr Engraving Company of Raleigh; 
the sword and sash of Colonel Edward Graham Haywood, given 
by Miss Ella Field Simpson of Chevy Chase, Maryland; a bed- 
spread spun and woven by Clarissa Brandon, daughter of Major 
James Brandon, Revolutionary soldier and first entry taker of 
Rowan County (1753), and a bedspread spun and woven by 
Edith Bruner, née Harris, youngest daughter of Colonel West 
Harris of the Continental Line, given by Mrs. James P. Moore of 
Salisbury; a photograph of William D. Moseley, given by Dr. 
R. D. W. Connor of Chapel Hill, and two offset printings of the 
William R. Davie bookplate, given by Mr. Arthur L. Stearns of 
Washington, D. C. Also accessioned and of particular interest 
are: a model of an Indian village based upon the drawings of 
Captain John White, showing the various occupations of the 
Indians of that day, made by and purchased from Mr. Larry 
Richardson of Westerlo, New York, while he was in the Army 
and stationed at Camp Butner; first editions of Volumes I and II 
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of Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the World, published in 1614 
loaned by Mrs. Annie Cheshire Tucker of Raleigh; and Cherokee 
Indian artifacts, one small porringer about five inches in diamet- 
er, one figurine of a man smoking a pipe, and one small stature 
of a wolf or bear, which were taken in 1895 from the grave of an 
Indian chief named Kaisar on the Biltmore property near Mills 
River Gap. These artifacts were purchased by Dr. Carl A. 
Schenk, carried to Germany, and returned to North Carolina, the 
place of their discovery, through Major James P. Dodge of 
Raleigh. 


Two lectures on “Early American Silver and Silversmiths” 
and “Identification of Early American Silver” have been given in 
the Hall of History by Dr. George Barton Cutten of Chapel Hill, 
formerly president of Acadia University in Nova Scotia and 
Colgate University in New York. The first lecture was given on 
February 17, the second on March 17. 


Books received include George E. Mowry, Theodore Roosevelt 
and the Progressive Movement (Madison; The University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1946); Theory and Practice in Historical 
Study: A Report of the Committee on Historiography (New 
York, N. Y.: Social Science Research Council, 1946) ; Katharine 
Elizabeth Crane, Blair House, Past and Present, An Account of 
its Life and Times in the City of Washington (Washington, 
D. C.: United States Department of State, 1946) ; Journal of the 
History of Medicine and Allied Sciences, Volume I (January, 
1946), No. 1 (New York: Henry Schuman); J. G. Randall, 
Lincoln and the South (Baton Rouge, Louisiana: Louisiana State 


University Press, 1946) ; and Richard Beale Davis, Correspond- 
ence of Thomas Jefferson and Francis Walker Gilbert, 1814- 


1826 (Columbia, South Carolina, University of South Carolina 
Press, 1946). 





